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BOOK    IV. 
CHAP.  IX. 

■ 

Of  the  agricultural  Si(/femSj  or  <jf  thoje  Syftems 
of  political  (Economy^  "which  reprefent  the  Pro-- 
dtice  of  Land  as  eitJier  thejble  or  the  principal 
Source  of  the  Revenue  and  Wealth  of  every 
Cotmtn/. 

THE  agricultural  fyftems  of  political  oeco*  BOOK 
nomy  will  not  require  fo  long  an  expla-  ^  P):  p 
nation  as  that  which  I  have  thought  it  neceffitry      ix. 
to  bellow  upon  the  mercantile  or  commercid 
fyftem. 

That  fyftem  which  reprefents  the  produce  of 
land  as  the  fole  fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth 
of  every  eoimtry  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  never  been 
adopted  by  my  oation,  and  it  at  prefent  exifla 
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BOOK  only  in  the  ipeculations  of  a  few  men  of  great 
^^*  learning  and  ingenuity  in  France.  It  would  not, 
furely,  be  worth  while  to  examine  at  great  length 
the  errors  of  a  fyftem  which  never  has  done,  and 
probably  never  will  do  any  harm  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  explain,  how- 
ever, as  diftinftly  as  I  can,  the  great  outlines  of 
this  very  ingenious  fyftem. 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  famous  minifter  of  Lewis 
XIV.5  was  a  man  of  probity,  of  great  induftry 
and  knowledge  of  detail ;  of  great  experience 
and  acutenefs  in  the  examination   of  public 
accounts,  and  of  abilities,  in  Ihort,  every  way 
fitted  for  introducing  method  and  good  order  into 
the  colle6lion  and  expenditure  of  the  public  re- 
venue. That  minifter  had  unfortunately  embraced 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  mercantile  fyilem,  in  its 
nature  and  effence  a  fyftem  of  reftraint  and  regu- 
lation, and  fuch  as  could  fcarce  fail  to  be  agreeable 
to  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  of  bufinefs,  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  regulate  the  different 
departments  of  public  offices,  and  to  eftablifh  the 
neceflary  checks  and  controuls  for   confining 
each  to  its  proper  Iphere.     The  induftry  and 
commerce  of  a  great  country  he  endeavoured  to 
i*egulate  upon  the  fame  model  as  the  departments 
of  a  public  office ;  and  inftead  of  allowing  every 
man  to  purfue  his  own  intereft  bis  own  way,  upon 
the  liberal  plan  of  equality,  liberty  and  juftice, 
he  beftowed  upon  certain  branches  of  induftry 
extraordinary  privileges,  while  he  laid  others 
under  as  extraordinary  feftraints.     He*  was  not 
Only  difpofed^  like  other  Europe^in  minift^rs,  to 
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encourage  more  the  induilry  of  the  towns  than  c  h  A  p#: 
that  of  the  country  j  but,  in  order  to  fupport  the  ^ 
induilry  of  the  towns,  he  was  willing  even  to 
deprefs  and  keep  down  that  of  the  country4  In 
order  to  render  provifions  cheap  to  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage 
manufadtures  and  foreign  commerce,  he  "piohu 
bited  altogether  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  thus 
excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from 
every  foreign  market  for  by  far  the  moil  important 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  induflry.  This  pro- 
hibition, joined  to  the  reflraints  impofedby  the 
ancient  provincial  laws  of  Frajace  upon  the  tranf- 
portation  of  corn,  from  one  provilice  to  another, 
and  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrading  taxes. which 
are  levied  upon  the  cultivators  in  almoit  all  the 
provinces,  difcouraged  and  kept  down  the  agxu 
culture  of  that  country,  very  much  below  the  date 
to  which  it  would  naturally  have  rifen  in  fo  very 
fertile  a  foil  and  fo  very  happy  a  climate.  This 
ftate  of  difcouragement  and  depreffion  was  felt 
more  or  leis  in  every  different  part  of  the  country, 
and  many  different  inquiries  were  fet  on  foot 
concerning  the  caufes  of  it.  One  of  thofe  caufe3 
appeared  to  be  the  preference  ffiven,  by  the  v^i- 
tutions  of  Mr.  Colbert,  to  the  induilry  of  the 
towns  above  that  of  the  country.  ^  .  • 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  fays  the 
proverb,  in  order  to  make  it  ftraight  you  mull 
bend  it  as  much  the  other.  The  French  phi* 
lofophers,  who  have  propofed  the  fyftem  which 
reprefents  agriculture  ^s  the  fole  fource  of  the 
revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country,  feem  to 
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BOOK  liave  adopted  this  proverbial  maxim  ;  and  as  in 
^'      the  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert  the  induftry  of  the  towns 
was  certainly  over-valued  in  comparifon  with 
that  of  the  country:  fo  in  their  fyftem  it  feems 
to  be  as  certainly  under-valued. 

The  different  orders  of  people  who  have  ever 
been  fuppofed  to  contribute  in  any  relpe6l 
towards  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country,  they  divide  into  three 
clafles.  The  firft  is  the  clafs  of  the  proprietors  of 
land. '  The  fecond  is  the  clafe  of  the  cultivators, 
of  fenners  and  country  labourers,  whom  they 
honour  with  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  pro- 
du6iive  clafi.  The  third  is  the  clafs  of  artificers, 
inanufaS;urers  and  merchants,  whom  they  en- 
deavour to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  appella- 
tion of  the  barren  or  unprodudlive  clafs. 

The  clafe  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the 
annual  produce  by  the  expence  which  they  may 
occafionall/lay  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  upon  the  buildings,  drains,  enclofures  and 
other  ameliorations',  which  they^may  either  make 
or  maintain  upon  it,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
cultivators  are  enabled,  with  the  fame  capital,  to 
raifc  a  greater  produce,  and  confequeiitly  to  pay 
a  greater  rent.  This  advanced  rent  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  the  intereft  or  profit  due  to  the  propri- 
etor upon  the  expence  or  capital  which  he  thus 
employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  Such 
expences  are  in  this  lyfl:em  called  ground 
cxpences  (depenfes  foncieres). 

The  ciiltivatbrs  or  farmers  contribute  to  the 
annual  produce  by  what  are  in  this  iyilem  called 
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the  original  and  annual  expences  (depenfes  pri-»  c  H  A  p«. 
mitives  et  depenfes  annuelles)  which  they  lay  3* 
out  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  on- 
ginal  expences  confiil  in  the  inftniments  of 
hufbandry,  in  the  flock  of  cattle,  in  the  feed,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer's  family,  fer- 
vants  and  cattle,  during  at  leall  a  great  part 
pf  tlie  firft  year  of  his  occupancy,  or  till  he  caa 
receive  feme  return  from  the  land.  The  annual 
expences  confift  in  the  feed,  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  inflruments  of  husbandry,  and  in  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the.  farmer's  fervants  and 
cattle,  and  of  his  family  too,  fo  far  as  any  part 
of  them  can  be  confidered  as  fervants  employed 
in  cultivation.  That  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  which  remains  to  him  after  paying  the  rent^ 
ought  to  be  fufficient,  firfl  to  replace  to  him 
within  a  reafonable  time,  at  lead  during  the  term 
of  his  occupancy,  the  whole  of  his  original 
expences,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
ftock ;  and,  fecondly,  to  replace  to  him  annually 
the  whole  of  his  annual  expences,  together  like- 
wife  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.  Thofe 
two  forts  of  expences  are  two  capitals  which  the 
farmer  employs  in  cultivation )  and  unleis  thiey 
are  regularly  reftored  to  him,  together  with  a 
reafonable  profit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employ- 
ment upon  a  level  with  other  employments  j  but, 
from  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  muft  defert 
it  as  foon  as  poifible,  and  feek  fome  other«  That 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  is  thus 
neceflary  for  enabling  the  farmer  to  cxmtinue  his 
bufinefs,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  «  fund  facred 
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BOOK  td  cultivation,  which  if  the  landlord  violates,  he 
■  neceffarily  reduces  the  produce  of  his  own  land, 
and  in  a  few  years  not  only  difables  the  farmer 
from  pajang  tiiis  racked  rent,  but  from  paying 
the  reafonable  rent  which  he  might  otherwife 
have  got  for  his  land.  The  rent  which  properly 
beflongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat 
produce  which  remains  after  paying  in  the  com- 
pleteft  manner  all  the  neceffary  expences  which 
muft  be  previoufly  laid  out  in  order  to  raife  the 
grofs,  or  the  whole  produce.  It  is  becaufe  the 
labour  of  the  cultivators,  over  and  above  paying 
completely  all  thofe  neceffary  expences,  affords 
a  neat  produce  of  this  kind,  that  this  clafs  of 
people  are  in  this  fyftem  peculiarly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  productive 
claft.  Their  original  and  annual  expences  are 
for  the  fame  reafon  called,  in  this  iyftem,  pro- 
ductive expences,  becaufe,  over  and  above 
replacing  their  own  value,  they  occafion  the 
annual  reproduction  of  this  neat  produce. 

The  ground  expences,  as  they  are  called,  or 
what  the  landlord  lays  out  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  are  in  this  fyftem  too  honoured 
with  the  appellatiorn  of  productive  expences. 
Till  the  whole  of  thofe  expences,  together  with 
the  orditiary  profits  of  ftock,  have  been  com- 
pletely Repaid  to  him  by  the  advanced  rent  which 
he  gets  from  his  land,  that  advanced  rent  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  facred  and  inviolable,  both  by 
the  church  and  by  the  King ;  ought  to  be  flibjeft 
neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation.  If  it  is  other- 
ydfe,  by  difeouraging  the  improvement  of  land, 
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the  church  difcourages  the  future  increafe  of  her  c  H  A  P, 
own  tithes,  and  the  King  the  future  increafe  of  ,^J^ 
his  own  taxes.     As  in  a  well-ordered  date  of 
things,  therefore,  thofe  ground  expences,  over 
and  above  reproducing  in  the  completed  man* 
ner  tiieir  own  value,  occafion  likewife  after  a 
certain  time  a  reproduction  of  a  neat  produce, 
they  are  in  this  fyilem  confidered  as  produ6tive 
expences. 

The  ground  expences  of  the  landlord,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  original  and  the  annual 
expences  of  the  farmer,  are  the  only  three  forts 
of  expences  which  in  this  fyilem  are  confidered 
as  productive.  All  other  expences  and  all  other 
orders  of  people,  even  thofe  who  in  the  common 
apprehenfions  of  men  are  regarded  as  the  moil 
produftive,  are  in  this  account  of  things  repre- 
fented  as  altogether  barren  and  unprodufilive. 

Artificers  and  manufacturers,  in  particular, 
whoie  induilry,  in  the  common  apprehenfions  of 
men,  increafes  fo  much  the  value  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land,  are  in  this  lyflem  repreiented 
as  a  clafs  of  people  altogether  barren  and  im- 
produCtive.  Their  labour,  it  is  faid,  replaces 
only  the  flock  which  employs  them,  together 
with  its  ordinary  profits.  That  ftock  confiils  in 
the  materials,  tools,  and  wages,  advanced  to  them 
by  their  employer ;  and  is  the  fund  deflined  for 
their  employment  and  maintenance.  Its  profits 
are  the  fund  deilined  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
employer.  Their  employer,  as  he  advances  to 
them  the  flock  of  materials,  tools  and  wages 
neceiTary  for  their  employment,  fo  he  advances 
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B  O  o  K  to  himfelf  what  is  neceffary  for  his  own  mainte- 
^*  ^  nance,  and  this  *  maintenance  he  generally  pro- 
portions  to  the  profit  which  he  experts  to  make 
by  the  price  of  their  work.  Unlefs  its  price 
repays  to  him  the  maintenance  which  he  ad"- 
vances  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  materials,  tools^ 
and  wages  which  he  advances  to  his  workmen,  it 
evidently  does  not  repay  to  him  the  whole 
iBxpence  which  he  lays  out  upoii  it.  The  profits 
of  manufadluring  ftock,  therefore,  are  not,  like 
the  rent  of  land,  a  neat  produce  which  remain^ 
after  completely  repaying  the  whole  expence 
which  muft  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them, 
The  ftock  of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  profit  as  well 
as  that  of  the  mafter  manufacturer;  and  it  yields 
a  rent  likewife  to  another  perfon^^  which  that  of 
the  maftet  manufacturer  does  not.  The  expence^ 
therefore,  laid  out  in  employing  and  maintaining 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  does  no  more  thau 
continue,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  exiftence  of  its 
own  value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new 
value.  It  is  therefore  altogether  a  barren  and 
unproductive  expenpe.  The  expence,  on  the 
contrary,  laid  out  in  employing  fanners  and 
country  labourers,  over  and  above  continuing 
|;he  exiftence  of  its  own  value,  produces  a  new 
value,  the  rent  of  the  lan4lQrd.  It  is  therefore 
a  produftive  expence. 

Mercantile  ftqck  is  equally  barrel  i^nd  un- 
productive with  manufacturing  ftock.  It  only 
continues  the  pxiftence  of  its  own  value,  withput 
producing  any  new  yalue.  Its  pirofits  are  only 
the  repi^yment  of  the  maintenance  which  iU 

^mplojrei: 
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eaufioyer  advances  *  to  himfelf  during  the  time  chap. 
that  he  employs  it,  or  till  he  receives  the  returns  ,   j^ 
of  it.    They  are  only  the  repa3rment  of  a  part 
of  the  expence  which  niuft  be  laid  out  in  em* 
ploying  it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers 
never  adds  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 
Jt  adds  indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  fome  par- 
ticul^  parts  of  it.     But  the  confumption  which 
in  the  mean  time  it  occafions  of  other  parts,  is 
^oi^ly  equal  to  the  value  which  it  adds  to  thofb 
parte ;  lb  that  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  is 
not,  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  in  the  leaft 
augmented  by  it.     The  perlbn  who  works  the 
lace  of  a  pair  q£  fh)e  ruffles,  for  example,  will 
fometimes  raife  the  value  of  perhaps  a  penny^ 
worth  of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  fterling.    But 
though  at  firft  fight  he  appears  thereby  to  mul- 
tiply the  value  of  a  p^rt  of  the  rude  produce 
about  feven  thoufand  and  two  hundred  times,  he 
in  reality  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce.  The  working 
of  that  lace  cofl:s  him  perhaps  two  years  labour* 
The  thirty  pounds  which  he  gets  for  it  when 
it  is  finiihed,  is  no  more  than  the  repayment 
of  the  fubfifl^ence  which  he  advances  to  himfelf 
during  the  two  years  that  he  is  employed  about 
it.    The  value  which,  by  every  day's,  month's, 
or  year's  labour,  be  adds  to  the  flax,  does  no 
mor^  than  replace  the  value  of  his  own  con- 
fumption during  that  day,  month,  or  year.    At 
^o  moment  of  time|  therefore,  does  he  add 
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BOOK  Any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
^  ,  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land :  the 
portion  of  that  produce  which  he  is  continually 
confuming,  being  always  equal  to  the  value 
which  he  is  continually  producing.  The  extreme 
poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  perfons  em- 
ployed in  this  expenfive,  though  trifling  manu* 
faS^ure,  may  fatisfy  us  that  the  price  of  their 
work  does  not  in  ordinary  cafes  exceed  the  value 
of  their  fubfiftence.  It  is  otherwife  with  the 
work  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.  The 
rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  it  is  continually  producing,  over  and  above 
replacing,  in  the  moft  complete  manner,  the 
whole  confumption,  the  whole  expence  laid  out 
upon  the  employment  and  maintenance  both  of 
.  the  workmen  and  of  their  employer. 

Artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  can 
augment  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety, 
by  parfimony  only ;  ou,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  this 
fyilem,  by  privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  them- 
felves  of  a  part  of  the  funds  deilined  for  their 
o,wn  fubfiftence*  They  annually  reproduce 
.nothing  but  thofe  funds.  Unlefe,  therefore,  they 
annually  fave  fome  part  of  them,  unlefs  they 
annually  deprive  themfelves  of  the  enjoyment  of 
fome  part  of  them,  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
their  fociety  can  never  be  in  the  fmallefl  degree 
augmented  by  means  of  their  induftry.  Farmers 
and  country  labourers,  on  the  contrary,  may 
enjoy  completely  the  whole  funds  deilined  for 
their  own  fubfiftence,  arid  yet  augment  at  the 
.  fame  time  the  revenue  and  wraith  of  their  fociety. 

Over 
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Over  and  above  what  is  deftined  for  their  own  chap. 
fubfiftence,  their  induftry  annually  affords  a  neat  ,  J^ 
produce,  of  which  the  augmentation  neceflarily 
augments  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  theirfociety. 
Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or  £ng* 
land,  confift  in  a  great  meafure  of  proprietors  and 
cultivators,  can  be  enriched  by  induftry  and  en* 
jo3nnent.  Nations,  on  the  contrary,  which,  like 
Holland  and  Hamburgh,  are  compofed  chiefly 
of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  can* 
grow  rich  only  through  parfimony  and  privation. 
As  the  intereft  of  nations  Ho  differently  circum* 
ftanced,  is  very  different,  fo  is  likewife  the  com* 
mon  character  of  the  people.  In  thofe  of  the 
former  kind,  liberality,  franknefii,  and  good  fel* 
lowfhip,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  common 
character.  In  the  latter,  narrownefs,  meannefs, 
and  a  felfiih  difpofition,  averfe  to  all  fecial  plea- 
fure  and  enjoyment. 

The  unproductive  clafs,  that  of  merchants, 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and 
employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  th^  two 
other  claffes,  of  that  of  proprietprs,  and  of  that 
of  cultivators.  They  fumifh  it  both  with  the 
materials  of  its  work  and  with  the  fund  of  its 
fubfiftence,  with  the  corn  and  cattle  which  it 
confumes  while  it  is  employed  about  that  work. 
The  proprietors  and  cultivators  finally  pay  both 
the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of  the  unproduc* 
tive  dafs,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  employers.' 
Thofe  workmen  and  their  employers  are  properly 
the  fervants  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators. 
They  are  only  fervants  who  work  without  doors, 

as 
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B  o  o  K  21*  menial  fervants  work  within.  Both  the  one 
IV.  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  fame  mafters*  The  labour 
of  both  is  equally  unprodu6tive.  It  adds  nothing 
to  the  value  of  the  fum  total  of  the  rude  produce 
of  the  land.  Inilead  of  increaiing  the  value  of 
that  fum  total,  it  is  a  charge  and  expence  which 
muft  be  paid  out  of  it. 

The  unprodu6live  clafs,  however,  is  not  only 
ufeful,  but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  other  two  claiTes. 
By  means  of  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artifi^ 
cers  and  manufacturers,  the  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators can  purchafe  both  the  foreign  goods  and 
the  manufa6lured  produce  of  their  own  country 
which  they  have  occafion  for,  with  the  produce 
of  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour, 
than  what  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ,  if 
they  were  to  attempt,  in  an  aukward  and  unlkiL 
ful  manner,  either  to  import  the  one,  or  to  make 
the  other  for  their  own  ufe.  By  means  of  the 
unproductive  clafs,  the  cultivators  are  delivered 
from  many  cares  which  would  otherwife  diftraCt 
their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  land. 
The  fuperiority  of  produce,  which,  in  confer 
quence  of  this  undivided  attention,  they  are 
enabled  to  raife,  is  fully  fufficient  to  pay  the 
yrhore  expence  which  the  maintenance  and  em- 
ployment of  the  unproductive  clafe  cofts  either 
the  proprietors,  or  themfelves.  The  induftry  of 
merchants,  artilScers  and  manufacturers,  though 
in  its  own  nature  altogether  unproductive,  yet 
contributes  in  this  manner  indireCtly  to  increafe 
^e  |>roduc^  of  ^§  land^    It  in^reafes  the  pro-^ 
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duftive  powers  of  productive  labour,  by  leaving  c  H  A  t. 
it  at  liberty  to  confine  itfelf  to  its  proper  em-       ^ 
ployment,  the  cultivation  of  land;   and    the 
plough  goes  frequently  the  eafier  and  the  better 
by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  man  whofe  bufi* 
neis  is  moft  remote  from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors 
and  cultivators  to  reftrain  or  to  difcourage  in  any 

refpeft  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers  and 
manufadturers.  The  greater  the  liberty  which 
this  unproductive  clafs  enjoys,  the  greater  will 
be  the  competition  in  all  the  different  trades 
which  compofe  it,  and  the  cheaper  will  the  other 
two  clafles  be  fupplied,  both  with  foreign  goods 
and  with  the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own 
country. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  unproduc- 
tive clafs  to  opprefs  the  other  two  clafles.  It  i^ 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  land,  or  what  remains 
after  dedu3;ing  the  maintenance,  firft,  of  the 
cultivators,  and  afterwards,  of  the  proprietot*s, 
that  maintains  and  employs  the  unproduftive 
clafs.  The  greater  this  furplus,  the  greater  muft 
likewife  be  the  maintenance  and  employment  d£ 
that  clafs.  The  eftablilhment  of  perfeCt  juftice, 
of  perfect  liberty,  and  of  perfeCt  equality,  is  the 
very  fimple  fecret  which  moft  effectually  fecure^ 
the  higheft  degree  of  prolperity  to  all  the  thre6 
claffes. 

The  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers 
of  thofe  mercantile  ftates  which,  like  Holland 
and  Hamburgh,  confift  chiefly  of  this  unpro- 
du6tive  clafs,  are  in  the  fame  manner  maintained 
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BOOK  And  employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  tlref 
1^  J  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land.  The  only 
difierence  is,  that  thofe  proprietors  and  culti-^ 
vators  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  placed 
at  a  moil  inconvenient  diflance  from  the  mer-^ 
chants,  artificers  and  manufa6turers  whom  they 
fupply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries,  and  the  fubje6ls  of  other  govern- 
ments. 

Such  mercantile  Hates,  however,  are  not  only 
ufeful,  but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  fome 
meafure,  a  very  important  void,  and  fupply  the 
place  of  the  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac* 
turers,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  from  fome 
defe6l  in  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 
It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  landed 
nations,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  to  difcourage  or 
diftrefs  the  induftry  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  by 
impofing  high  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon 
the  commodities  which  they  furnifh.  Such 
duties,  by  rendering  thofe  commodities  dearer, 
could  ferve  only  to  fink  the  real  value  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with  which, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price 
of  which,  thofe  commodities  are  purchafed. 
Such  duties  could  ferve  only  to  difcourage  the  in- 
creafe  of  that  furplus  produce,  and  confequently 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  own 
land.  The  moil  efFefilual  expedient,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  raifing  the  value  of  that  furplus  pro- 
duce. 
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duce,  for  encouraging  its  increafe,  and  confe*  chap. 
quently   the  improvement  and    cultivation  of      ^^ 
their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the  moil  per- 
fe&  freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  fuch  mercantile 
nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be 
the  mod  effe6lual  expedient  for  fupplying  them, 
in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and 
for  filling  up  in  the  propereft  and  mod  advan- 
tageous  manner  that  very  important  void  which 
they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  their  land,  would,  in  due  time,  create  a 
greater  capital  than  what  could  be  employed 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  improve* 
ment  and  cultivation  of  land ;  and  the  furplus 
part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itfelf  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artificers  and  manufacturers  at  home. 
But  thofe  artificers  and  manufacturers,  finding  at 
home  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  might  immediately, 
even  with  much  lefs  art  and  ikilL  be  able  to 
N^ork  as  cheap  a^  the  like  artificers  and  manu. 
faCturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  who  had  both 
^to  bring  from*a  greater  diftance.  Even  though, 
from  want  of  art  and  (kill,  they  might  not  for 
fome  time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding, 
a  market  at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  fell  their 
work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and 
manufacturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  which 
could  pot  be  brought  to  that  market  but  from  fo 
great  a  diftance ;  and  as  their  art  and  fkill  im«. 

3  proved, 
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BOOK  proved,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  ibil  it  cheaper. 
^*  The  artificers  and  manufadfcurers  of  fuch  mer- 
cantile ftates,  therefore,  would  immediately  be 
rivalled  in  the  market  of  thofe  landed  nations, 
and  loon  after  uHderfold  and  jufUed  out  of  it 
altogether.  The  cheapnefs  of  the  manufa£tures 
of  thole  landed  nations/in  confequence  of  the 
gradual  improvements  of  art  and  IkiU,  would, 
in  due  time,  extend  their  lale  beyond  the  home 
market,  and  carry  them  to  many  foreign  markets, 
from  which  they  would  in  the  fame  manner 
gradually  jullle  out  many  of  the  manufa6ture3 
of  fuch  mercantile  nations. 

This  continual  increafe  both  of  the  rude  and 
manufa£tured  produce  of  thole  landed  nation^ 
would  in  due  time  create  a  greater  capital  &an 
could,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  em* 
ployed  either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufa6tures. 
The  liirplus  of  this  capital  would  naturally  turn 
itfelf  to  foreign  trade,  and  be  emjdoyed  in 
exporting,  to  foreign  countries,  fuch  parts  of 
the  rude  and  manufa£bured  produce  of  its  own 
country,  as  exceeded  the  demand  of  the  home 
market.  In  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed 
nation  would  have  an  advantage  of'the  fame  kind 
over  thofe  of  mercantile  nations,  which  its  arti« 
ficers  and  manufacturers 'had  over  the  arfificers 
and  manufacturers  of  luch  nations ;  the  advan« 
tage  of  finding  at  home  that  cargo,  imd  thole 
fi:ores  and  provifions,  which  the  others  were 
obliged  to  feek  for  at  a  diltance»  With  ixiferior 
art  and  fldU  in  navigation,  therefore^  they  would 
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be  able  to  fell  tbat  cftrgo  as  cheap  iu  foreign  mar-  c  h  A  P« 
kets  as  the  merchants  ofiiich  mercantile  nations;  ^  _p^ 
and  with  equal  art  and  ikill  they  would  be  able  to 
fell  it  cheapen  They  would  foon,  therefore, 
rival  thofe  mercantile  nations  in  this  branch  pf 
fordgn  trade,  and  in  due  time  would  juflle  them 
out  of  it  aJtdigethen  ^ 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  iy&^m^ 
therefore,  the  moft  advantageous  method  in 
which  a  landed  nation  can  raife  up  artificers,. 
manufad:urers,  and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to 
grant  the  moft  perfeft  freedom  of  trade  to  the 
artificers,  manufa6lurers  and  merchants  of  all 
other  nations^  It  thereby  raifes  the  value  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  of  which  the 
continual  increafe  gradually  eftabliflies  a  fund, 
which  in  due  time  neceflarily  raifes  up  all  the 
artificers,  manufa^ur^rs,  and  merchants  whom 
it  has  occafion  for* 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  op- 
preffes  either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions 
the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  neceflarily  hurts 
its  own  intereft  in  two  different  ways.  Firft,  by 
raifing  the  price  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  aU 
forts  of  manufa3:ures,  it  necefifarily  iinks  the  real 
value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with 
the  price  of  which,  it  purchafes  thofe  foreign 
goods  and  manufa£tures.  Secondly,  by  giving  a 
fort  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  own 
merchants,  artificers  and  manufa&urers,  it  raifes 
the  rate  of  mercantile  and  onanufadluring  profit 

Vol.  IV.  c  ia 
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B  o  o  K  in  proportion  to  that  of  agricultural  profit,  and 
^*  confequently  either  draws  from  agriculture  a  jmrt 
of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed 
in  it,  or  hinders  from  going  to  it  a  part  of  what 
Would  othertirife  have  gone  to  ib  This  policy^ 
therefore,  difcourages  agriculture  iif  two  difPer* 
ent  ways  \  firfl,  by  finking  the  real  value  of  its 
produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate  of  its  pro* 
fit;  and,  fecondly,  by  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  in 
all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is  rendered 
lefs  advantageous,  and  trade  and  manufa&ures 
more  advantageous  than  they  oth^rwifewouldbej 
and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  interefl  to 
turn,  fts  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital  and  hiB 
indufl;ry  from  the  foriner  to  the  [latter  employ^ 
ments. 

Though,  by  this  oppreflive  policy,  a  landed 
nation  fliould  be  able  to  raife  up  artificers,  manu«> 
fd6turers  dtfd  merchimts  of  iti^  owti,  fomewhat 
fooner  than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade ) 
a  matter,  however,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful ; 
yet  it  would  raife  them  up,  if  one  may  fay  io^ 
prematurely,  and  before  it  was  perfedtly  ripe  for 
them.  By  raifing  up  too  haftily  one  Ipecies  of 
induftry,  it  would  deprefs  another  more  Valuable 
ipecies  of  indufi^ry.  By  raifing  up  too  haftily  a 
fpecicis  of  induftry  which  only  replaces  the  ftock 
which  employs  it^  together  with  the  ordinary 
profit,  it  would  deprefs  a  fpecies  of  induftry 
which,  over  and  above  replacing  that  Hock  with 
its  profit,  affords  likewife  a  neat  produce,  a  free 
rent  to  the  landlord.     It  would  deprefs  produc- 

.     tive 
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Uve  labpnr^  by  eiieouragiag  too  haftiljr  that  char 
hbour  which  is   altogether  barren  and    un« 
|urodu£tive. 

la  what  manner^  according  to  this  fyftem^  the 
fum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  ^e  land  is 
diftr3>uted  among  the  three  clafles  above  men«» 
tionedy  and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the 
unproductive  cka&  does  no  more  than  replace 
the  value  of  its  own,  confiimption,  without  in* 
creafing  in  any  refpeCt  the  value  of  that  fum 
total,  is  reprefented  by  MnQuefhai^  the  very 
ingenious  and  profound  author  of  this  fyflem^ 
in  fome  arithmetical  formularies^  The  firfl  of 
diefe  formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminence  he 
peculiarly  diflinguifhes  by  the  name  of  the  CEco** 
nomical  Table,  reprefents  the  manner  in  which 
he  fuppofes  this  diftribution  takes  place,  in  a 
ftate  of  the  moil  perfe^  liberty,  and  therefore 
of  the  higbeft  prosperity ;  in  a  ftate  where  the 
annual  produce  is  iiich  as  to  afford  the  greateft 
poffible  neat  produce,  and  where  each  clais.  en- 
joys its  proper  ihare  of  the  whole .  annual  pro« 
iuce.  Some  fubfequent  formularies  reprefent 
the  manner,  in  which,  he  fuppofes,  this  diftribu- 
tion is  made  in  different  ftates  of  reftraint  and 
^gulation ;  in  which,  either  the  clafs  of  proprie- 
tors, or  the  barren  and  unprodu6l;ive  clafs  is 
more  favoured  than  the  clafs  of  cultivators, 
and  in  which,  either  the  one  or  the  other  en- 
croaches more  or  leis  upon  the  ihare  which 
ought  properly  to  belong  to  this  produ6i:ive  clais. 
Every  fuch  encroachment,  every  violation  of 
that  natural  diftribution,  which  the  moft  perfe& 

c  a  liberty 
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BOOK  libelty.  would  eftablUh,  muft,  acedrijing  to  thw 
^*  fyftem,  aeceflaxily  degrieide  moteor  lefs,  from 
one  yeai'  to  another,  the  value  and  fum  total  of 
tb^  9Anual  produce^  and  muft  nec^Quily  oecafion 
%  gradual  declenfion  ip  ^  the  real  wealth  and  re* 
venue  of  the  fbciety ;  a  declen&m  of  which  the 
fNTOgrefs  muft.  be  quicker  or  flower,  according  to 
the  degree  of  this  encroachment,  according  as 
that  natural  iliftribution^  which  the  moft  perfect 
liberty  would  eftablifli^  is  more  or  lefi  violated^ 
Thofe  fubfeqiient  formularies  reprefent  the  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  declenfion,  which^  according  to 
tills  fyiletn,  correfpoakl  to  ike  different  degrees 
in  which  this  natural  diilribution  of  things  is 
-violated. 

Some  fpeculative  phyficians  feem  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could 
he  preferved  only  by  a  certain  precife  regimen 
;of  diet  andexercife,  of  which  every^  the  fmalleit, 
violation  neceffarily  occaiioned  fome  degree  of 
4ifeafe  or  diibrder  porportioned  to  the  degree  of 
the  violation*   Experience,  however/wpuld  ieem 
to  {how,  that  the  human  body  frequently  pre- 
ferves,  to  all  appearance  at  leaft,  the  moft  peifeft 
date  of  health  under  a  vait  variety  c^  different 
regimens ;  even  under  fome  which  are  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  per- 
fectly whdiefome*    But  the  healthful  flate  of  the 
human  body,  it  woulsL  feem,  contains  in  itfelf 
fome  unknown  principle  of  prefervation,  capable 
either  of  preventing  or  of  correcting,  in  many 
reipe3:s,  the  bad  effects  even  of  a  very  faulty 
•regimen*    Mr.  Quefhai,  who  was  himfelf  a  phy- 
\  .  •    ^  fician, 
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fician,  and  a  very  fpeculative  phjrfician,  feenfs  to  chap. 
have  entertained  a  notion  of  the  fame  kind  con-  ^^- 
ceming  the  political  body,  and  to  have  imagined 
that  it  would  thrive  and  profper  only  under  a 
certain  precife  regimen,  the  exa6i  regimen  of 
perfe6);  liberty  and  perfe^  juftice*  He  feems 
not  to  have  confidered  that  in  the  political 
body,  the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is  con- 
tinually  making  to  better  his  own  condition,  is 
a  principle  of  prefervation  capable  of  prevent* 
ing  and  cotre3;ing,  in  many  reQ>e6ts,  the  bad 
effedfcs  of  a  political  ceconomy,  in  fome  degree- 
both  partial  and  oppreffive.  Such  a  political 
oeconomy,  though  it  no  doubt  retards  more  or 
lefs,  is  not  always  capable  of  flopping  altogether 
tiie  natural  progre&  of  a  nation  towards  wealth 
and  proi^erity,  and  dill  lefi  of  making  it  go 
backwards.  If  a  nation  could  not  profper  with- 
out the  enjoyment  of  perfefil  liberty  and  perfeft 
juftice,  there  is  not  in  the  woiid  a  nation  which 
could  ever  have  profpered.  In  a  political  body, 
however,  the  wifdom  of  nature  has  fortunately 
made  ample  provifion  for  remedjdng  many  of 
tile  bad  efife6fcs  of  the  folly  and  injuilice  of  man ; 
ia  the  fame  manner  as  it  has  done  in  the  natural 
body,  for  remedying  thofe  of  his  floth  and  in- 
temperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  fyflem,  however, 
feems  to  lie  in  its  reprefenting  the  clafi^  of  artifi- 
cers, manufafturers  and  merchants,  as  altogether 
barren  and  unproduftive.  The  following  ob^ 
iervations  may  ferve  to  fhow  the  impropriety  of 
this  rqirefentation. 

flrfl|  this  clafs,  it  is  acknowledged,  repro- 

V  3  ducea 
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BOOK  duces  annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  txm« 
j^  ^  fumption,  and  continues,  at  leaft,  the  exiftonce 
of  the  ftock  or  capital  which  maintains  and 
employs  it  But  upon  this  account  alone  the 
denomination  of  barren  or  unprodu£tive  ihould 
feem  to  be  very  improperly  applied  to  it.  We 
ihould  not  Call  a  marriage  barren  or  unproduc- 
tive) though  it  produced  only  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother,  and 
though  it  ^did  not  increafe  the  number  of  the 
human  fpecies,  but  only  continued  it  as  it  was 
before.  Farmers  and  country  labourers,  indeed, 
over  and  above  the  ftock  which  maintains  and 
employs  them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  pro* 
duce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage 
which  affords  three  children  is  certainly  more 
produ6tive  than  one  which  affords  only  two  ;  fo 
the  labour  of  farmers  and  country  labourers  is 
certainly  more  produ6live  than  that  of  mer- 
chants, artificers  and  manufacturers.  The  fupe- 
rior  produce  of  the  one  clafs,  however,  does  not 
render  the  other  barren  or  unproductive. 

Secondly,  it  feems,  upon  this  account,  alto- 
gether improper  to  coQfider  artificers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  in  the  iame  light  as 
menial  fervants.  The  labour  of  menial  fervanta 
does  not  continue  the  exiftence  of  the  fund  which 
maintains  and  employs  them.  Their  mainte- 
nance and  employment  is  altogether  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  mailers,  and  the  work  which  they 
perform  is  not  of  a  nature  ^o  repay  that  expence. 
Ths^t  work  confifts  in  fervices  which  p^rifli  gepe- 
rally  in  the  very  inftant  of  their  performance, 
and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  vendible 

commodity 
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commodity  which  can  replace  the  value  of  their  chap. 
wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the  .con-  ^^ 
trary,  of  artificers,  manufa6tiu'ers  and  merchants, 
naturally  does  fix  and  realize  itfelC  in  fome  liich 
vendible  commodity.  It  is  upon  this  account 
that,  in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  produdlive 
and  unprodu6tive  labour,  I  have  clafled  artifi- 
cers, manufadiurers  and  merchants,  among  the 
produ^ive  labourers,  and  menial  feryants  among 
the  barren  or  unprodu£live» 

Thirdly,  it  feems,  upon  /syery  fuj^ofition, 
improper  to  fay,  that  the  labour  of  artificers, 
manufafturers  and  merchants,  does  not  increale 
the  real  revenue  of  the  fociety.  Though  we 
^ould  iUppofe,  for  example^  as  it  feems  to  be 
fuppofed  in  this  iyftem,  that  the  value  of  the 
daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  confumption  of  this 
clals  was  exadtly  equal  to  that  of  its  daily, 
monthly,  and  yearly  produftion ;  yet  it  would 
not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour  added 
nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  an4  labour  of 
the  focipty.  An  artificer,  fgr  example,  who,  in 
the  firil  fix  months  after  harvefl^,  executes  ten 
pounds  worth  of  work,  though  he  fliould  in  the 
fame  time  coniUme  ten  pounds  worth  of  com  and 
other  mecefiaries,  yet  really  adds  the  value  often 
pounds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  t^e  fociety.  While  he  has  been  con- 
fuming  a  half  yearly  revpnue  often  pounds  worth 
of  corn  and  oth^r  peceflaries,  he  has  produced  an 
equal  value  of  worl^  capable  of  purchafing,  either 
to  himfelf  or  to  fo{n.e  other  perfon,  an  equal  half 
yearly  revenue.    The  value,  therefore,  of  what 

c  4  has 
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D  o  6  R  h^  been  confumed  and  poduced  daring  thefe 
^-  fix  months  is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty 
pounds,  It  is  poffible,  indeed,  that  no  more 
than  ten  pounds  worth  of  this  value,  may  ever 
have  exifted  at  any  one  moment  of  time^  But  if 
the  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  necei^ 
fanes,  which  were  confumed  by  the  artificer,  had 
)>een  confumed  by  a  foldier  or  by  a  menial  fer« 
vant,  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual  pro* 
duce  which  edified  at  the  end  of  the  fix  months^ 
would  have  b^een  ten  pounds  le&  than  it  a&ually 
is  in  confequence  of  th^  labour  of  the  artificer^ 
Though  the  value  of  what  the  artificer  produces^ 
therefore,  fliould  not  at  any  one  moment  of  time 
be  fuppofed  greater  than  the  value  he  confumeSj^ 
yet  at  every  moment  of  time  the  a6lually  exift-. 
ing  value  of  goo^s  in  the  market  is,  in  confe« 
quence  of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it 
otherwife  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  fy&,^m  affert,  that 
the  confumption  of  artificers,  manufa6tur6rs  and 
merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they 
produce,  they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that 
their  revenue,  or  the  fund  defiined  for  their 
conlumption,  is  equal  to  it.  But  if  they  had 
expreffed  themfelves  more  accurately,  and  only 
aflerted,  that  the  revenue  of  this  ^lafs  was  equal 
to  the  value  of  what  they  produced,  it  might 
readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  what 
would  naturally  be  Ikved  out  of  this  revenue, 
mufl  neceflarily  increafe  more  or  \e&  the  real 
wealth  of  the  Ibciety,  In  order,  therefore,  to 
make  out  fomething  like  an  argument,  it  was 
n^eflvy  tUat  they  fliouia  exprefe  themifelves  as 

they 
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they  have  done  ;  and  this  argument,  even  fup-  c  h  a  K 
pofing  things  a3;ualiy  were  as   it  ieems   to      ^^ 
prefume  them  to  be,  turns  out  to  be  a  very 
incoDclufive  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can 
Qo  more  augment,  without  parfimony,  the  real 
revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  their  fociety,  than  artificers,  manufac* 
turers  and  merchants.  The  ani^ual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  any  fociety  can  be  aug« 
meiited  only  in  two  wajrs ;  either,  firft,  by  fome 
improvement  in  the  produSiive  powers  of  the 
ufeful  labour  a6tu^y  maintained  within  it ;  or, 
fecondly,  by  Ibme  inqreafe  in  the  quantity  of 
that  labour. 

The  improvement  in  the  produ^ive  powers 
of  ufeful  labour  depends,  firft,  upon  the  improve- 
ment  in  the  ability  of  the  workman ;    and, 
fecondly,  upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which 
he  works.      But  the  labour  of  artificers  and 
manufacturers,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  more 
fubdivided,  and  the  labour  of  each  workman  re- 
duced to  a  greater  fimpljcity  of  operation,  than 
that  of  farmers  and  country  labourers,  fo  it  is 
likewife  capable  of  both  thefe  forts  of  ipiprove- 
ment  in  a  muqh  higl^ier  degree  *.    In  this  re- 
fped;,  therefore,  the  clais  qf  cultivators  can  have 
no  fort  of  advantage  over  that  of  artificers  and 
manufacturers* 

The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour 
.  fiftually  eniployed  within  any  fociety,  muii  de^ 

pen(J 
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B  d  6  K  p6Dd  altogether  upon  the  increafe  of  the  capital 
j^'  which  employs  it ;  and  the  increafe  of  that  ca^- 
pital  again  muft  be  exa6Uy  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  favings  from  the  revenue,  either  of  the 
particular  perfons  who  manage  and  direct  the 
employment  of  that  capital,  or  of  fome  other 
peribns  who  lend  it  to  them.  If  merchants,  arti** 
ficers  and  manufa^urers  are,  as  this  fyftem  feems 
to  fuppofe,  naturally  more  inclined  to  p^mony 
and  &ving  than  proprietors  and  cultivators,  they 
are,  fo  far,  more  likely  to  augment  the  quantity 
of  ufeful  labour  employed  within  their  fociety^ 
and  confequently  to  increafe  its  real  revenue,  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

Fiflhly  and  laftly,  though  the  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  was  fuppofed  to 
confiil  altogether,  as  this  fyilem  feeqis  to  fup«* 
pofe,  in  the  quantity  of  fubfiltence  which  their 
induilry  could  procure  to  them ;  yet,  even  upon 
this  fuppofition,  the  revenue  of  a  trading  and 
manufa^uring  country  mud,  other  things  being 
equal,  always  be  much  greater  than  that  of  ope 
without  trade  or  manufactures.      By  means  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  a  grep^ter  quantity  of 
fubfiftence  can  be  annually  imported  into  a  par- 
ticular country  than  what'  its  own  lands,  in  the 
a^ual  ftate  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  though  they  fre-« 
quently  poffefi  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw 
4\  to  themfelves  by  their  induilry  fuch  a  quantity 

of  the  rude  produce  of  the  lands  of  other  people 
as  fupplies  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of 
their  work^  but  with  the  fUnd  of  their  fubfiftence, 

I  '  What 
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What  a  town  always  is  with  regard  to  the  char 
copntry  in  its  neighbourhood,  one  independent  ^* 
ftate  or  country  may  frequently  be  with  regard 
to  o&er  independent  ftates  or  countries.  It  is 
thus  that  Holland  draws  a  great  part  of  its  fub« 
fiftence  from  other  countries  ;  live  cattle  from 
Holftein  and  Jutland,  and  corn  from  almoft  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.  A  fmall 
quantity  of  manufa6tiu'ed  produce  purchafes  a 
great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  trading  and 
manufacturing  country,  therefore,  naturally  pur- 
chafes with  a  fmall  part  of  its  manufa6t;ured  pro* 
duce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other 
countries;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country 
\7ith0ut  trade  and  manufactures  is  generally 
obliged  to  purchafe,  at  the  expence  of  a  great ' 
part  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
manufad;ured  produce  of  other  countries.  The 
one  exports  what  can  fubfifl  and  accommodate 
but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the  fubfiilence  and 
accommodation  of  a  great  number.  '!|^e  other 
exports  the  accommodation  and  fubfiftence  of  a 
great  number,  and  imports  that  of  a  very  few 
only.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  one  mud  always 
enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fubfiilence  than 
what  their  own  lands,  in  the  a£tual  ilate  of  their 
cnltivatidn,  could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  muit  always  enjoy  a  much  imaller 
quantity. 

This  fyftem,  however,  with  all  its  imperfec* 
tions,  is,  perhaps,  the  neareft  approximation  to  the 
truth  that  has  yet  been  publifhed  upon  the  fubjeCfc 
of  political  oeconomy,  and  is  upon  that  accouiit 

well 
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BOOK  Well  worth  the  confideration  of  every  man  whd 
j^    ,  tdflies  to  examine  with  attention  the  principles 
of  that  very  important  fcience.     Though  in  i^ 
preienting  the  labour  which  is  employed  upon 
land  as  the  only  productive  labour,  the  notions 
which  it  inculcates  are  perhaps  too  nafrow  and 
confined  j  yet  in  reprefenting  the  wealth  of  na« 
tions  as  confiding,  not  in  the  unconfumable  riches 
of  money,  but  in  the  confumable  goods  annually 
reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  fociety ;  and  in 
reprefenting  perfefifc  liberty  as  the  only  effed^uaL 
expedient  for  rendering  this  annual  reprodu^ion 
the  greateft  poflible,  its  do^rine  feems  to  be  in 
every  reipe6l  as  juft  as  it  is  generous  and  liberal. 
Its  followers  are  v^ry  numerous ;  and  as  men  are 
fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of  appearing  to  undrn** 
iland  what  furpafles  the  comprehenfion  of  ordi* 
nary  people,  the  paradox  which  it  maintaais, 
concerning  the  unproductive  nature  of  manu* 
fa6turing  labour,  has  not  perhaps  contributed  a 
little  to  increafe  the  number  of  its  admirers. 
They  have  for  fome  years  pall  made  a  pretty 
confiderable  fe^,  diftinguifhed  in  the  French  re* 
public  of  letters  by  the  name  of.  The  CEconon 
mifts.    Their  works  have  certainly  been  of  ibme 
fervice  to  their  country ;  not  only  by  bringing 
into  general  difcuflion,  many  fubjeCts  which  had 
never  been  well  examined  before,  but  by  influ^ 
encing  in  fome  meafure  the  public  adminiftra^ 
tion  in  favour  of  agriculture*      It  has  been  in 
confequence  of  their  reprefentations,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been 
49)ivered  from  fever al  of  the  oppr^ons  whi(^  it 

4  before 
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befiore  Jaboured  voider.    The  term  during  which  char 
fiich  a  leafe  can.  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid 
againft  every  future  purchafer  or  proprietor  of  the 
irod,  has  been  prolonged  from  nine  to  twenty-fe- 
^aiyears*   Theancient  provincial  reftraints  upon 
4die  transportation  of  com  from  one  province  of 
iibe  kingdom  to  another^  have  been  entirely  taken 
a^ay,  and  the  liberty  of  exporting  it  to  all  fo* 
ii^ign  countries,  has  been  eflabliflied  as  the  com* 
DQKHi  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary  cafes. 
This  fefit,  in  their  works,  which  are  very  nume* 
lous,  and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is  pro- 
perly called   Political    Qilconomy,  or  of  the 
nature  and  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but 
of  every  other  branch  of  the  fyftem  of  civil 
government,  all  follow  implicitly,  and  without 
my  fenfible   variation,   the  do£irine   of  Mn 
Que&ai.      There  is  upon  this  account  little 
variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works*    The 
moil  diilin£l  and  beft  connected  account  of 
this  do6trine  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book 
written  by  Mr.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  fome  time 
Intendant  of  Martinico,  intitled,  The  natural 
and  efleatial  Order  of  Political  Societies.    The 
admiration  of  this  whole  fe6t  for  their  mafter, 
who  was  himfelf  a  man  of  the  greateft  modelly 
and  fimplicity,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of 
the  ancient  philoibphers  for  the  founders  of  their 
rdpe£tive  fyftems.    "  There  have  been,  lince 
**  the  world  began,*'  fays  a  very  diligent  and 
refpedlable  author,  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 
*^  three  great  inventions  which  have  principally 
'*  givep  {lability  to  political  j(bcieties^  iiidepen* 

«*  dent 
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**  dent  of  many  other  inveatians  which  hiv< 
*^  enriched  and  adorned  them.    The  firft^  i&tha 

invention  of  writing,  which  alone  gives  human 

nature  the  power  of  tranfmitting,  without 
^^  alteration,  its  laws,  its  contra€ts,  its  annals^ 
«*  and  its  difcoveries.  The  fecond,  is  the  in^ 
**  velntion  of  money,  which  binds  together  all 
**  the  relations  between  civilized  focieties.  The 
"  third,  is  the  CEconomical  Table,  the  refult 
.♦'  of  the  other  two,  which  completes  them  both 
**  by  perfefting  their  obje£l ;  the  great  difcovery 
"  of  our  age,  but  of  which  our  pofterity  will 
**  reap  the  benefit.** 

As  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe,^ has  been  more  favourable  to 
manufadlures  and  foreign  trade,  the  induftry  of 
the  towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  induftry  of  the 
^country ;;  fo  that  of  other  nations  has  followed  a 
different  plan,  and  has  been  more  favourable  to 
agriculture  than  to  manufactures  and  fore^n 
trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favoiirs  agriculture  more 
than  all  other  employments.  In  China,  the  con- 
dition .of  a  labourer  is  faid  to  be  as  ^much  fupe- 
,rior  to  that  of  an  artificer ;  as  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  that  of  an  artificer  is  to  that  of  a  la- 
bourer. In  China,  the  great  ambition  of  every 
man  is  to  get  pofleffion  of  fome  little  bit  of  lancl, 
either  in  property  or  in  leafe ;  and  leafes  are 
there  &id  to  be  ^granted  upon  very  moderate 
terms,  and  to  befufiiciently  fecured  to  the  leflees* 
The  Chinefe  have  little  refpeft  for  foreign  trade. 
Your  beggarly  commerce !  was  the  language  in 

which 
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^ch  the  Mandarins  of  Pekin  ufed  to  talk  to  c  hap. 
Mr.  De  Lange,  the  Ruffian  envoy,  concerning  ^ 
it*.  Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinefe  carry  on, 
tfaendelves,  and  in  their  own  bottoms,  little  or  no 
foreign  trade ;  and  it  is  only  into  one  or  two  ports 
of  their  kingdom  that  they  even  admit  the  fliips 
of  f<»reign  nations.  Foreign  trade,  therefore,  is, 
m  China,  every  way  confined  within  a  much 
tiarrower  circle  than  that  to  which  it  would 
naturally  extend  itfelf,  if  more  freedom  was 
allowed  to  it,  either  in  their  own  fhips,  or  in 
thofe  of  foreign  nations. 

Manufa£tiires,  as  in  a  fmall  bulk  they  fre- 
quently contain  a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that 
account  be  tranQK)rted  at  lefs  expence  from  one 
country  to  another  than  mod  parts  of  rude  pro« 
duce,  are,  in  almofl  all  countries,  the  principal 
fupport  of  foreign  trade.     In  countries,  befides, 
lefs  extenfive  and  lefs  favourably  circumftan<!ed 
forinterior  commerce  than  China,  they  generally 
require  the  fupport  of  foreign  trade.    Without  an 
extenfive  foreign  market  they  could  not  well  flou- 
tiih,  either  in  countries  fb  moderately  extenfive 
as  to  affi>rd  but  a  narrow  home  market ;  or  in 
countries  where  the  communication  between  one 
province  and  another  was  fo  difiicult,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impoffifole  for  the  goods  of  any  particular 
place  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  home  market 
which  the  country  could  afibrd.    The  perfection 
of  manufacturing  induftry,  it  aiujftbe  remem- 
bered, depends  altogether  upon  the  divifion  of 

*  See  die  Journal  of  Mr.  De  Lange  in  BeU't  Travels,  vol.  SL 
^  %Sh  %l^  and  %^h 

labour^ 
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BOOK  labour ;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  divifion  of 
^*    ^  labour  can  be  introduced  into  any  manu&dtu^re, 
is  neceflarily  regulated,  it  has  already  been 
ihown,  by  the  extent  of  the  n^arket*    But  the 
great  extent  of  the  empire  of  Chiija,  the  vail  mul« 
titude  of  its  inhabitants,  the  vai?iety  of  climate, 
and  confequently  of  produdtions  in  .its  different 
provinces,  and  the  ealy  eommunication  by  means 
of  water  carriage  between  the  greater  part  of 
them,  render  the  home  market  of  that  country  of 
fo  great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  fufficient  to  fupport 
very  great  manufactures,  g^id  to  admit  of  very 
confiderable  fubdivifions  of  labour.    The  home 
miirket  of  China  is,  perhaps,  in  extent,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  market  qf  all  the  different  coiijv 
tries  of  Europe  put  together.    A  more  extenfiy^ 
foreign  trade,  howeverj  which  to  this  great  home 
market  added  the  foreign  market  of  all  the  reft 
of  the  world;  ^ecially  if  any  confiderable  part 
of  this  trade  was  carried  on  inChinefefhips;  could 
fear ce  fail  to  increafe  very  much  the  manufa6tures 
of  China,  and  to  improve  very  much  the  prodi^c* 
tive  powers  of  its  manufacturing  induftry.    By 
a  more  extenfive  navigation,  the  Chinefe  would 
naturally  learn  the  art  of  ufing  and  conftruCting 
them&lves  all  the  different  machines  made  u(e 
of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  other  im- 
provements of  art  and  induftry  which  are  prac- 
tifed  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world.   Upon 
their  prefent  plan  they  Jbave  little  opportunity-of 
improving  themfdves  iiy  the  example  of  wy 
other  nation ;  except  that  of  the  Japanefe. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of 
the  Gentoo  government  of  Indoftan,  feem  to 

have 
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bave  &v0itred  agriculture  more  than  all  other  c  H  a  f^ 
empl<gmient8.  ^^^l 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indoftan,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  different 
cafts  or  tribes,  each  of  which  was  confined, 
frmn  &ther  to  ion^  to  a  particular  employment  or 
clals  of  employments.  The  ion  of  a  prieft  wae 
neceflarily  a  prieft  j  the  fon  of  a  foldier,  a  foldier; 
the  ion  of  a  labourer^  a  labourer ;  the  fon  of 
a  weaver,  a  weaver ;  the  fon  of  a  taylor,  a  tay* 
lor;  &c.  In  both  countries^  the  caft  of  the 
priefta  held  the  higfaeft  rank,  and  that  of  the 
foldiers  the  next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  c^ 
of  the  farmers  and  labourers  was  fuperior  to  the 
csfts  of  merdiants  and  manuiad:urer8* 

The  government  of  both  countries  waa  partis 
culsvly  attentive  to  the  intereft  of  agriculture* 
The  works  conilruid:ed  by  the  ancient  fovereigns 
of  £g3^t  for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  wa^ 
tars  of  the  Nile  were  &mous  in  aiitiquity ;  and 
the  mined  remains  of  fe»Kie  of  them  are  ilill  the 
admiration  of  ti'aveUers*  Tho^  of  the  lame 
kind  which  were  conftru^ted  by  the  ancient 
ibvereigns  of  Indoftan,  for  th^  proper  diftribution 
of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  of  many 
other  rivers,  though  they  have  bean  kfs  cele- 
brated, &em  to  have  been  equally  great.  Both 
countries,  accordingly,  though  fubjeft  occaiion^ 
ally  to  dearths,  have  been  fiimous  for  their  great 
fertility.  Though  both  were  extremely  popu* 
louB,  yety  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  they  were 
both  able  to  export  great  quantities  of  grain  to 
their  neighbours*    . 

vo*.  IV.  D  The 
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The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  fuperfUtioua 
averfion  to  the  fea ;  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion 
does  not  permit  its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor 
confequently  to  drefs  any  vi£luals  upon  the  wa^^ 
ter^  it  in  effe^l  prohibits  them  from  all  diflant 
fea  voyages.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  Indians 
muil  have  depended  almoil  altogether  upon  the 
navigation  of  other  nations  for  the  exportation 
of  their  furplus  produce ;  and  this  dependency, 
as  it  mud  have  confined  the  market,  fo  it  muil 
have  difcoiuraged  the  increafe  of  this  furplus  pro- 
duce. It  muft  have  difcouraged  too  the  increafe 
of  the  manufactured  produce  more  than  that  of 
the  rude  produce.  Manufactures  require  a  much 
more  extenfive  market  than  the  moft  important 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  A  lingle 
ihoemaker  will  make  more  than  three  hundred 
pairs  of  ihoes  in  the  year ;  and  his  own  family 
will  not  perhaps  wear  out.  fix  pairs.  Unleis 
therefore  he  has  the  cuftom  of  at  leail  fifty  fuch 
families  as  his  own,  he  cannot  diQ>ofe  of  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.  The  moil 
numerous  clafs  of  artificers  will  feldom,  in  a  liaxge 
country,  make  more  than  one  in  fifty  or  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  whole  number  of  families  con- 
tained in  it.  But  in  fuch  large  countries  as 
France  and  England,  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  has  byfome  authors  beea 
computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by 
no  author  that  I  know  of,  at  lefs  than  a  fifth  of 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  as 
the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  both  France 
and  England  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  con- 
fumed 
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iUnied  at  home,  each  peiibn  employed  in  it  mufl,  CHAP* 
according  to  thefe  computations,  require  little      ^^ 
more  ^than  the  cuilom  of  one,  two,  or,  at  moll, 
of  four  fuch  families  as  his  own,  in  order  to  dif« 
pole  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour* 
.Agriculture,  therefore,  can  fupport  itfelf  under 
the  difcouragement  of  a  confined  market,  much 
betterthan  manufafitures.    Inboth  ancientEgypt 
and  Indoftan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the 
foreign  market  was  in  ibme  meafure  compenfated 
by  the  conveniency  of  many  inland  navigations^ 
which  opened,  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  home  market  to  every 
part  of  the  produce  of  every  difierent  diftri6t  of 
thofe  countries.    The  great  extent  of  Indoftan 
too  rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country 
very  great,  and  fufficient  to  fupport  a  great  va- 
riety of  manufadtures.     But  the  fmall  extent  of 
ancient  Eg3^t,  which  was  never  equal  to  Eng« 
land,  mufl  at  all  times  have  rendered  the  home 
market  of  that  country  too  narrow  for  fupport* 
ing  any  great  variety  of  manufa6tures«    Bengal, 
accordingly,  the  province  of  Indoftan  which 
coimnonly  exports  the  greateft  quantity  of  rice, 
has   always .  been    more   remarkable   for    the 
exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufiidhires^ 
than  for  that  of  its  grain.    Ancient  Egypt,  on  the 
contrary,  though  it  exported  ibme  manufa^hires, 
fine  linen  in  particular,  as  well  as  fome  oth^ 
goods,  was  always  moft  diftinguiflied  for  its  great 
exportation  of  grain.     It  waa^long  the  granary  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

i>a  The 
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The  fiwiereignft  of  CkiQa,  of  ancient  Ijgypt^ 
and  of  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  In-^ 
doftan  has  at  different  times  been  divided,  have 
aiwayiB  derived  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  moil 
confiderable  part,  of  their  revenue  from  fome  fort 
of  land-tax  or  land-rent  This  land-tax  or  land^ 
rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe,  conMed  in  a  cer* 
tain  proportion,  a  fifth,  it  is  faid,  of  the  produce 
of  the  land,  which  was  either  delivered  in  kind, 
or  paid  in  money,  accordinc;  to  a  certain  valua- 
^  »d  wWc/the^for.  Lied  f^n,  ^  to 
year  according  to  all  the  variations  of  the  pro* 
duce.  It  was  natural  therefore,  that  the  fove- 
reigns  of  thole  countries  fhoidd  be  particularly 
attentive  to  the  interefls  of  agriculture,  upon  the 
profperity  or  decleniion  of  which  immediately 
depended  the  yearly  increafe  or  diminution  of 
their  own  revenue. 

;  The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece, 
and  that  of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agrieul* 
ture  more  than  manufa3;ures  or  foreign  trade, 
yet  feems  rather  to  have  difeouraged  the  latter 
employments,  than  to  have  given  any  dire£fc  or 
intentional  encouragement  t^  the  former.  In 
fiiveral  of  the  andent  flates  of  Greece,  foreign 
trade  wto  prohibited  altogether ;  and  in  feveral 
others  the  employments  of  artificers  and  ma* 
nufafturers  were  confidered  as  hurtful  to  the 
ftrength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  ran* 
dering  it  incs^able  of  thofe  habits  which  their 
military  and  gymnafUc  exercrfes  endeavoured  to 
ibrm  in  it,  and  as  thereby  difqualifying  it  more 

or 
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or  left  for  undergoing  die  fittigaes  aikd  endoim*  chap. 
teriog  the  dangers  of  Var.  Such  ocoupatiooa  ,  ^^ 
were  confidered  as  fit  only  £or  ilaves,  and  the  free 
citizens  of  the  ilate  were  prohibited  from  exer«* 
eiing  them*  Even  in  thofe  ftates  where  no  fuch 
prdiilHtioa  took  plitce,  as  in  Rcnne  and  Athens^ 
thegreatbodyofthepeoi^ewereinefiaS;  excluded 
from  all  the  trades  which  are  now  commonly  ex-* 
ercifed  by  the  lower  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  Such  trades  were,  at  Alliens  and  Rome,  all 
occupied  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich^  who  exercsfed 
them  forthebenefit  of  Uieir  mailers,  whofeweakh, 
power,  and  prote^ion,  made  it  almoft  impoffible 
lor  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a  market  for  his  work^ 
when  it  came  into  cpmpetition  with  that  of  the 
Haves  of  the  rich*  Slaves,  however,  are  very  fel* 
dom  ii^ventive ;  and  all  the  moil  important  im^ 
provements^eitherinmachinery,orinthearrange* 
ment  and  diilribution  of  work,  which  facilitate 
and  abrk^  labour^  hitve  been  the  difcoveries-  of 
fireemen.  Should  a  flftye  pt opoile  any  improve* 
ment  of  this  kind,  hi^  mafter  would  be  very  apt  to 
confideir  the  propo&l  as  the  fuggeftion  of  la^iw^^ 
and  of  ^  defire  to  fave  his  own  labour  at  the  maf* 
ter's  expence.  The^oor  flave,  inilead  of  re  wardi, 
would  probaj^y  nveet  with  much  abufe,  perha|)i9 
with  Some  pumihment.  In  the  oianufa^liiutel 
carried  on  by  flavor,  therefore,  more  labour  ittttft 
generally  have  be^n  employed  to  execute  the 
iame  quantity  of  wftrk,  thwi  in  thde  c^rrie4;<W 
hy.^mam^  Thtt;  wwk  <^  the  fo^^iw  m^JB^ 
upottjtbwt  ftcciouiH)  generally  have  been  dear^ 
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BOOK  than  that  of  the  latter.    The  Hungarian  mines, 
^^*      it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Montefquieu,  though  not 
richer,  have  always  been  wrought  with  lefe  ex- 
pence,  and  therefore  with  more  profit,  than  the 
Turkifli  mines  in  their  neighbourhood.     The! 
Turkifli  mines  are  wrought  by  flaves ;  and  the 
arms  of  thofe  flaves  are  the  only  machines  which 
the  Turks  have  ever  thought  of  employing.   The 
Hungarian  mines  are  wrought  by  freemen,  who 
employ  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  by  which  they 
facilitate  and  abridge  their  pwn  labour.    From 
the  very  little  that  is  known  about  the  price  of 
manufa3;ures  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  would  appear  that  thofe  of  the  fiiier 
fort  were  exceflively  dear.     Silk  fold  for  its 
weight  in  gold.    It  was  not,  indeed,  in  thoie 
times  a  European  manufacture ;  and  as  it  vrsis 
all  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  diftance 
of  the  earriage  may  in  fome  meafure  account 
for  the  greatnefe  of  the  price.      Tlie'  price, 
however,  which  a  lady,  it  is  faid,  would  fome^ 
times  pay  for  a  piece  of  very  £(^e  linen,  dfeems  to 
have  beeti  equally  extravagant ;  and  as  linen  was 
always  either  an  European,  or^  at  fartheft,  an 
Egyptian  manufaSture,  this  high  price  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  great  expence  of  the 
labour  wiiich  muft  have  been  employed  about  it, 
and  the  expence  of  this  labour  again  could  arife 
from  nothing  but  the  awkwardneft  of  the  ma« 
•chinery  which  it  made  ufe  of.    The  price.of  fine 
."^oeHeUs  too,  though  not  quit0  fo  extfavi^ant, 
Ifeems  however  to  have  been  much  above^tkkt, of 
the  prefent  times.    Some  clotl^Sj^  we  are  told  by 
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Ftioy,  dyed  in  a  particular  manner^  cod  a  hun*  c  H  A  F» 

dred  denarii,  or  three  pounds  fix  fhilUngs  and       ^ 

eight  pence  the  pound  weight*.    Others  dyed 

in  another  manner  cod  a  thousand  denarii  the 

pound  weight,  or  thirty-three  pounds  fix  fliillings 

and  eight  pence.   The  Roman  pounds  it  muft  her 

remembered,  contained  only  twelve  of  our  avoir* 

dupois  ounces*     This  high  price^  indeed,  feems 

to  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  dye.    But 

had  not  the  cloths  themfelves  been  much  dearer 

than  any  which  are  made  in  the  prefent  times,  fo 

very  expenfive  a  dye  would  not  probably  have 

been  beflowed  upon  them.    The  difproportion 

would  have  been  too  great  between  the  value  of 

the  acceflbry  and  that  of  the  principal.    The 

price  mentioned  by  the  famef  author  of  fome 

Triclinaria,  a  fort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cufliions 

made  ufe  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon 

their  couches  at  table,  pafles  all  credibility;  fome 

of  them  being  laid  to  have  coft  more  than  thirty 

thoufand,  others  more  than  three  himdred  thou«* 

land  pounds.     This  high  price  too  is  not  find  to 

have  arifen  from  the  dye.    In  the  drels  of  the  peo* 

pie  of  fidhion  of  both  fexes,  there  feems  to  have 

been  much  left  variety,  it  is  obferved  by  Doctor 

Arbuthnot,  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times ;  and 

the  very  little  variety  which  we  .find  in  that  of 

the  ancient  ftatues  confirms  his  obfervation.    He 

infers  from  this,  that  their  dreis  muft  upon  the 

whole  have  been  cheaper  than  ours:  but  the 

(^ondufion  does  not  feem  to  follow.    When^the 

t  piiiu  Liz.  c.  J9.  t  Plin.  I^.Viii.  c ^9% 
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S*  6  o  K  expence  of  fafliionable  drefii  n  very  greats  ilie 
IV.  variety  muft  be  y^y  fmall.  But  when,  by  the  im- 
'  provements  in  the  produaive  powers  of  maau- 
fa3;uring  art  and  induilry,  the  expence  lof  aay  one 
dre6  comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  variety  will 
naturally  be  very  great.  The  rich  not  being  able 
to  diftinguiih  themfelves  by  the  expence  of  any 
one  drefs,  will  naturally  endeavour  to  do  ib  by 
Che  multitude  and  variety  of  their  dreflesL 

The  greats  and  mod  important  bnuich  of 

the  commerce  of  every  nation,  it  has  already  been 

obferved,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the 

inhabitants  of  the  tovm  and  tfaofe  of  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  couH'- 

try  the  rude  produce  which  conftitutes  both  the 

materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  fixfa« 

fiftence ;  and  they  pay  for  this  rude  proddkre  by 

fending  back  to  the  countiya  certain  portion  of  it 

manu£a^ured  and  prepared  for  immediate  ufe. 

The  trade  whidi  is  carried  on  between  thefe  two 

different  fets  of  people,  confifta  ultimately  in  a 

certain  quantity  of  rude  produce  exchanged  for  a 

certain  quantity  of  manufii^tured  produce*    The 

dearer  the  latta^,  ther^ore,  the  draper  the 

former ;  and  whatever  tends  in  any  country  to 

raife  the  price  of  manufactured  produce,  tends  to 

lower  that  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and 

thereby  to  difcourage  agriculture.    The  finaller 

the  quantity  of  mamifadtured  produce  which  any 

given  quantity  g£  rude  produce,  or,  what  Qomes 

to  the  fame  thing,  which  the  price  of  any  ^ven 

quantity  of  rude  produce  is  capable  of  purchafing, 

the  fmaller  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  given 

quantity 


^piaatitjr  <if  rude  produce^  the  0naUer  the  en*  c  ba  f. 
eonragemeat  which  either  the  landlord  has  to  ^^ 
increafe  ita  quantity  by  improving,  or  the  farmer 
by  cukivatiiig  the  Ismd.  Whatever^  befides^ 
tends  to  diminifli  in  any  country  the  nmnber  of 
artificers  and  manufa&urers,  tends  to  diminifh 
the  home  maii&et)  the  moll  importaat  of  all 
marlcets  for  the  rude  produce'  of  the  land^  and 
tlierdi^yfttll  further  to  diicourage  agricidtiire. 

Thofe  f}^exns,  therefore,  which,  preferring 
agiicultttre  to  all  otiber  employments,  in  older 
to  promote  it,  impofe  reftmints  upon  manufac* 
tures  and  foreign  trade,  aft  contrary  to  the  very 
&aii  which  they  propofe,  and  indireftly  difcoa« 
rage  that  very  i^ecies  of  induftry  which  they 
mean  to  promote.    They  are  fo  far,  perhapB, 
more  inconfiftent  than  even  the  mercantiie  fyf* 
tern.   That  fyftem,  by  encimraging  manufaftures 
and  foreign  trade  more  than  agriculture,  tiums  a 
certain  porticNOi  of  the  capital  <3£  the  fiiciety  from 
fupporting  a  .m^e  advantageous,  to  fiip^ort  a 
kfi  advantageoua  fpecies  of  indfiftry.    ]^t  fttU 
it  really  and  tt  the  end  encourages  that  fjpeoieft 
of  induftry  which  it  lufeans  to  promote.  '  ThoA 
agriddtural  iyilems,  on  the  contrary,  reaUy  aild 
ia  ihe  end  difcourage  their  own, favourite  J^eeiea 
ofindufidcy. 

Jt  ia  thus  that  evteiy  iyftem  whic^  endethrourS) 
tithar,  by  extraordinary  encouragemeots^  todra^w^ 
towardil  a  particular  fpecies  of  induftcyiagrestteff 

naturally  :gQtoit;!or,  by  eictradrdiiiary  rellr&ifits, 
to  forcQi  irom  A  polfeiilar  fyecieaof  inditftxy  fime 

0uu:e 
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B.  o  o  £  ihare  of  the  capital  which  would  othefwife  be 
^*  employed  in  it ;  is  in  redity  fubverfive  of  Ae 
great  purpofe  which  it  means  to  promote.  It 
retards^  inftead  of  accelerating,  the  progirefe  of 
the  Ibciety  towards  real  wealth  andgreatnefs;  and 
diminiflies,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  real  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

AU  fyftems  either  of  preference  or  of  reftraint, 
therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the 
obvious .  and  fimple  fyftem  of  natural  liberty 
eftabliflies  itfelf  of  its  own  accord.  Every  man, 
as  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  juftice, 
is  left  perfeaiy  free  to  purftie  his  own  iritereft  his 
own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  induftry  and  capi* 
tal  into  competition  with  thofe  of  any  other  man, 
or  order  of  men.  The  Sovereign  is  completely 
difcharged  from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting  to  per- 
form which  he  muft  dways  be  expofed  to  innu« 
noerabledelufions,  and  for  the  pn^er  performance 
of  .which  no  human  wifdom  or  knowledge  could 
ever  be  fufficient ;  the  duty  of  fuperintending 
the  induftry  of  private  people  j  and  of  dired;ing  it 
towards  the  employments  moft  faitafale  to  the 
ifitereft  of  the  Ibciety.  According  to  the  fyftem 
bf  natural  liberty,  the  Sovereign  has  only  three 
liiittes  to  attend  to ;  three  duties  of  great  import* 
ance,  indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  tocommdn 
underftahdkigs :  firft,  the  duty  of  prote6ling  the 
ibciety  from  the  violence  and  invafion  of  other 
irn^pendent .  ibcieties )  feoondly,  the  duty  of 
ptot^dBm^i  a&far  aspoffible,  every  member  of  the 
ibctetjfifiromjkhe  injuftice  or  opprefiion  of  every 
«th^f(iimWiof  ii^-or  the  du^iof  eftabliibing 
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anexad;  adminiilration  of  juftice ;  and,  thirdly,  c  HA  P. 
the  duty  of  erefting  and  maintaining  certain  pub-  ^  ^^ 
lie  works  and  certain  public  inftitutions,  which 
it  can  never  be  for  the  intereft  of  any  individual, 
or  fmall  number  of  individuals,  to  ere£l;  and 
n^^tain  ;  becaufe  the  profit  could  never  repay 
the  expence  to  any  individual  or  fmall  number  of 
individuals,  though  it  may  frequently  do  much 
more  than  repay  it  to  a  great  fociety. 

The  proper  performance  of  thofe  feveral  duties 
pf  the  fovereign  neceifarily  fuppofes  a  certain 
expence;  and  this  expence  again  neceflarily 
requires  a  certain  revenue  to  fupport  it.     In  the 
Mowing  book,  therefore,  I  IhaU  endeavour  to 
explain ;  firft,  what  are  ^the  neceiTary  expences 
of  the  Sovereign  or  commonwealth  ;  and  which 
of  thofe  expences  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety ;  and 
which  of  them  9  by  that  of  fome  particular  part 
only,  or  of  fom^  particular  members  of  the 
fociety:  fecondly,  what  ajre.the  different  methods 
in  which  the  whole  fociety  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute towards  defi'a3ring  the  expences  incum* 
bent  on  the  whole  fociety,  and  what  are  the 
j^ncipal   advantages   and    inconveniences  of 
each  of  thofe  methods :  and,  thirdly,  what  are 
the  reafons  and  caufes  which  have  induced  almoft 
all  modern  governments  to  mortgage  fome  part 
of  this  revenue,  or  to  contra6l  debts,  and  what 
have  been  the  effects  of  thole  debts  upon  the  real 
Mrealth,theannual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
f$f  the^fbeiety.    The  followiikg  book,  therefore^, 
yaH  taAturally  be  divided!  into  three  chapters^ 
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OF  THE   REVENUE   OF   THE   SOVEREIGN   OR  COM- 
MONWEALTH. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Ea^pences  of  ike  Sovereign  or  Common- 

^wealth. 


PART   FIRST. 

Of  the  Expence  of  Defence. 

B oo  K  rpHE  firft  duty  of  the  Sovereign,  that  of 
CHAP.  -^  prote6ting  the  fi)ciety  from  the  vioience 
^  ^  and  invafion  of  other  independent  focieties,  can 
be  performed  only  by  means  of  a  miUtary  foree» 
But  the  expence  both  of  preparing  this  nailitary 
force  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  employing  it  in 
time  of  war,  is  very  different  in  the  different 
ftates  of  fociety,  in  the  different  periods  of 
improvement 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  the  loweft  and 
rudefl  ftate  of  fociety,  fuch  as  we  find  it  ainiong 
the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  every  man 
is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  gbes 
to  war^  either  to  defend  his  foeie^,  or  to  re^mtig^ 
the  injuries  iwrbith  ha;re  beendbneto  it  by  dtlfer 
focieties,  he  maintaios  hioftfeif  bj^hi^  own  labbur, 

in 
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m  tbe  fiifile  manner  as  wheil  he  lives  at  hameL  c  B  A  F« 
His  fociety,  for  in  tins  ftate  of  things  thare  i$ 
pr(^rly  neither  fiivereign  nor  commonwealth,  is 
at  no  fort  c£  expence^  either  to  prepare  him  for 
the  field,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he  is  in  it. 

Among  nations  of  fliepherds,  a  more  advanced 
ftate  of  ibciety^  fuch  as  we  find  it  among  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs,  every  man  is,  in  the  fame 
manner^  a  warrior.     Such  nations  have  com- 
monly no  fixed  habitation,  but  live,  either  in 
tents,  or  in  a  fort  of  covered  waggons  which  are 
eafily  tranlported  from  place  to  place.    The 
whole  tribe  or  nation  changes  its  fituation  ac- 
cording to  the  different  feaibns  of  the  year,  ais 
wdl  as  according  to  other  accidents.    When  its 
herds  and  flocks  have  confumed  the  forage  of 
one  part  of  the  country,  it  removes  to  another, 
and  from  that  to  a  third.    In  the  dry  fealbn,  it 
com^  down  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers ;  in  the 
wet  fealbn  it  retires  to  the  upper  country.  When 
fuch  a  nation  goes  to  war,  the  warriors  will  not 
tnift  their  herds  and  flocks  to  the  feeble  defence 
of  their  old  men,  their  women  and  childreni 
and  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children, 
will  not  be  left  behind  without  defence  and 
without  fubfiftence.   The  whole  nation,  befides, 
being  accuftomed  to  a  wandering  life,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  eafily  takes  the  field  in  time  of 
wart    Whether  it  marches  as  an  army,  or  moves 
about  as  a  company  of  herdimen,  the  way  of  life 
is  nearly  the  fame,  though  the  objaEt  propofed 
bjr  di  be  very  different    They  all  go  to  war  to* 
getfaec,  therefore,  and  evexy  one  does  as  wdl  a9 

he^ 
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0  o  o  K  he  can.  Among  the  Tartars,  even  the  wom«n 
^^  ,  have  been  frequently  known  to  engage  in  battle. 
If  they  conquer,  whatever  belongs  to  the  boftile 
tribe  is  the  recompence  of  the  viftory.  But  if 
they  are  vanquifhed,  all  is  loft,  and  not  only 
their  herds  and  flocks,  but  their  women  and  chil* 
dren,  become  the  booty  of  the  conqueror.  Even 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  furvive  the  a6l;ioni 
are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  him  for  the  fkke  of  im- 
mediate fubfiftence.  The  reft  are  commonly 
diflipated  and  diiperfed  in  the  defart. 

The  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  dxercifes  of  a 
Tartar  or  Arab,  prepare  him  fufficiently  for  wan 
Running,  wreftling,  cudgel-playing,  throwing 
the  javelin,  drawing  the  bow,  &c.  are  the  com* 
mon  paftimes  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  open  air, 
and  are  all  of  them  the  images  of  war.     When  a 
Tartar  or  Arab  actually  goes  to  war,  he  is  main- 
tained, by  his  own  herds  and  flocks  which  he  car- 
ries with  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  peace. 
His  chief  or  fovereign,  for  thofe  nations  have  all 
chiefs  or  fovereigns,  is  at  no  fort  of  expence  in 
preparing  him  for  the  field ;  and  when  he  is  in  it, 
the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  which  he 
either  expefts  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  feldom  exceed  two  or 
three  hundred  men.  The  precarious  fubfiftence 
which  the  chace  affords  could  feldom  allow  a 
greater  number  to  keep  together  for  any  con. 
fiderable  time.  An  army  of  fhepherds,  on  the 
contrary,  may  fometimes  amount  to  two  or  threei 
hundred  thoufand.  As  long  as  nothing  fto{»s 
their  progrefs,  as  long  as  they  can  go  on  from 

one 
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one  diftridl,  of  which  they  have  confumed  the  char 
forage,  to  another  which  is  yet  entire ;  there 
feems  to  be  fcarce  any  limit  to  the  number  wKo 
can  march  on  together.  A  nation  of  hunters 
can  never  he  formidable  to  the  civilized  nations 
in  their  neighbourhoods  A  nation .  of  fhepherds 
may.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than 
an  Indian  war  in  North  America*  Nothing/ on 
the  contrary,  can  be  more  dreadful  than  a  Tartar 
invafion  has  frequently  been  in  Afia.  The 
judgment  of  Thucydides,  that  both  Europe  and 
Afia  could  not  refift  die  Scythians  united^  has 
been  verified  by  the  experience  of  all  ages*  The 
inhabitants  of  the  extenfive^  but  defencelefi 
plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartary,  have  been  fre» 
quently  united  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief 
of  fome  conquering  horde  or  clan ;  and  the  ha* 
voc  and  devaftation  of  Afia  have  always  fig* 
nalized  their  union.  The  inhabitants  of  the  in^ 
hofpitable  defarts  of  Arabia,  the  other  great  na* 
tion  of  fhepherds^  have  never  been  united  but 
once ;  under  Mahomet  and  his  immediate  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  Their  union,  which  was  miore  the  efFe6b 
of  religious  enthufiafin.  than  of  conquefi:,  was 
fignalized  in  the  fame  manner.  If  the  hunting 
nations  of  America  Ihould  ever  become  fhep- 
herds, their  neighbourhood  would  be  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  European  colonies  than  it  is  at 
prefent. 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  fixate  of  fociety,  among 

thofe  nations  of  hulbandmen  who  have  little 

foreign  commerce,  and  no  other  manufactures 

^but  thofe  coarfe  and  houfiiold  ones  which  almoft 

z  every 
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BOOK  every  pmate  fiumily  prepares  for  its  own  uie; 
^*      every  man,  in  the  iame  manner^  either  is  a  war- 
rior, or  eafily  becomes  fucfa.    They  who  live  by 
agriculture  generally  pafs  the  whole  day  in  the 
open  air,  expofed  to  all  the  indemencies  of  the 
ibaibns.     The  hardinefs  of  their  ordinary  life 
prepares  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  to  ibme 
of  which  their  neceflary  occupations  bear  a  great 
analogy.  The  neceflary  occupation  of  a  ditcher 
prepares  him  to  work  in  the  trenches,  and  to 
fortify  a  camp  as  well  as  to  enclofe  a  field.    The 
ordinary  pafUmes  of  fudbt  hufbandmen  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  fhepherds,  and  are  in  the  fame 
manner  the  images  of  war.    But  as  hufbandmen 
have  lefs  leiiure  than  fhepherds,  they  are  not  fo 
frequently  employed  in  thofe  pailimes.    They 
are  fcddiers,  but  foldiers  not  quite  fo  much  mas- 
ters of  their  excerdfe.    Such  as  they  are^  how- 
ever, it  feldom  cofts  the  fovereign  or  i^ommorb- 
wealth  any  expence  to  pr^are  them  for  the  field. 
Agriculture^  even  in  its  rudeii  and  lowed 
ftate,  fuppofes  a  fettlement ;  fome  fort  of  fixed 
habitation  which  cannot  be  abandoned  without 
great  lo&  When  a  nation  of  mere  hufbandmen, 
thei^fi^re^  goes  to  war,  the  whole  people  cannot 
take  the  field  together.    The  old  men,  the  wo- 
men and  children,  at  leafl,  mufl  remain  at  home 
:tD  taka  care  of  the  habitation.    AH  the  men  of 
the  military  age,  however,  may  take  the  field, 
and,  in  fmall  nations  of  this  kind,  have  fre- 
quently done  fb.    In  every  nation  the  men  of 
the  military  age  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about 
a  fourth  or  a  fiflh  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the 

4  people. 
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{ieq)le.    If  the  camj^raagn  too  fhould  begin  after  c  H  A  F^ 
feed^time^  and  end  before  haryeft,  both  ,  the  ^   Jy 
huibandman  and  his  principal  labourers  can  be 
fpared  from  the  farm  without  much  1q&    He 
trufts  that  the  work  which  muft  be  done  in  thtii 
mean  time  can  be  well  enough  executed  by  the 
old  men,  the  women  and  the  children;    He  is 
not  unwilling^  therefore^  to  ferve  without  pay 
during  a  ihort  campaign,  audit  frequently  co(U 
the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  as  little  tO  main^ 
t^n  him  in  the  field  as  to  prepare  him  for  it« 
The  citizens  of  all  the  different  ftates  of  ancient 
Greece  feem  to  have  ferved  in  this  manner  till 
after  the  fecond  Perfian  war  ;  .  and  the  people 
of  Peloponnefus  till  after  the  Feloponnefian  war^ 
The  Peloponnefians^  Thucydides.  bbferves,  gene« 
rally  left  the  field  in  the  fummer^  and  returned 
home  to  reap  the  harvefti     This  Roman  people 
under  their  kings,  and  during  the  firfl  ages  of 
the  republic^  ferved  in  the  fame  mannen  ^  It 
was  not  till  the  fiege  of  Veii,  that  they^  who  (laid 
at  home,  began  ^o  contribute  fomething  towards 
maintaining  thofe  who  went  to  war.    In  the  Eu^ 
ropean  monarchies,  which  were  founded  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire^  both  before  .and  for 
foma  time  after  the  eftablifliment  of  what  is  pro^^ 
perly  called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords^  with 
all  their  immediate  dependents,  ufed  to  ferve  the 
crown  at  their  own  expence.   In  the  field,  in  the 
iame  manner  as  at  home,  they  maintained  thern^ 
felves  by  their  own  revenue,  and  not  by  any  fti* 
pend  or  pay.  whiah  they  received  from  the  kis^ 
^on  that  particular  occafion« 
vpLv  IV.  K  Jn 
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BOOK  tn  a  more  idvanced  ftate  of  fociety^  two  di& 
y^^  ,  fwent  caufes  contribute  to  render  it  altogether 
impoffible  that  they^  who  take  the  fold,  fiiould 
meintain  themfelves  at  their  own  expence. 
Thofe  two  caufed  are,  the  progrefi  of  manufao 
tureii,  and  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  war. 

Though  a  hufbandman  fhould  be  employed  in 
att  expedition,  provided  it  begins  after  feed'^time 
and  ends  before  harveft,  the  interruption  of  his 
bufinefi  will  not  always  occafion  any  confider* 
able  diminution  of  his  revenue.  Without  the 
intervention  of  his  labour,  nature  does  herfelf 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  which  remains  to 
be  done.  But  the  moment  that  an  artificer,  a 
finith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  weaver^  for  example^ 
quits  his  workhoufe,  the  fole  fource  of  his  re- 
venue is  completely  dried  up*  Nature  does  no- 
thing for  him,  he  does  all  for  himfelf.  Wh^i 
he  takes  the  field,  therefore,  in  defence  of  the 
{Miblic,  as  he  has  no  revenue  to  maintain  himlelf, 
he  mud  neceffarily  be  maintained  by  the  public. 
But  in  a  country  of  which  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  artificers  and  manufadlurers,  a 
jgceBt  part  of  the  people  who  go  to  war  muft  be 
drawn  from  thofe  clafiTes,  and  muft  therefore  be 
mamtained  by  the  public  as  long  as  they  are  em« 
ployed  in  its  fervice. 

When  the  art  of  war  too  has  gradually  grown 
ii|^  to  be  a  very  intricate  and  complicated  fcience, 
v4ien  the  event  of  war  ceafes  to  be  determined^ 
«s  in  the  firft  ages  of  fbciety,  by  a  fingle  irregu- 
lar &irmifli  or  battle,  but  when  the  conteft  is 
generally  fpun  out  thrmigh  feveral  difielrent  cam- 
paign*. 
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pa%iis»  each  of  which  lafts  during  the  greater  c  if  A  ?• 

part  of  the  year ;  it  becomes  univerially  iiece&  .  ^ ^ 

fary  that  the  public  (hould  maintain  thofe  who 
fenre  the  public  in  war,  at  leaft  while  they  are 
employed  in  that  fervice.    Whatever  in  time  of 
peace  might  be  the  ordinary  occupation  of  thole 
who  go  to  War,  fo  very  tedious  and  expenfive  a 
fervice  would  otherwife  be  by  far  too  heavy  a 
burden  upon  them:     After  the  fecond  Perfian 
war,  accordingly,  the  armies  of  Athens  feem  to 
have  been  generally  compoled  of  mercenary 
troops ;  confifting,  indeed,   partly  of  citizens, 
but  partly  too  of  foreigners ;  and  all  of  them 
equally  hired  and  paid  at  the  expence  of  the 
ilate.      From  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Veil,  the 
armies  of  Rome  received  pay  for  their  fervice 
during  the  time  which  they  remained  in  the 
field.     Under  the  feudal  governments  the  mili- 
tary fervice  both  of  the  great  lords  and  of 
their  immediate  dependents  was,  after  a  certain 
period,  univerfally  exchanged  for  a  payment  in 
money,  which  was  employed  to  maintain  thofe 
who  ferved  in  their  ftead. 

The  number  df  thofe  who  can  go  to  war,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  people, 
i«  neceffarily  much  fmaller  in  a  civilized,  than  in 
a  rude  ftate  of  fociety.  In  a  civilized  fociety, 
as  the  foldiers  are  maintained  altogether  by  the 
labour  of  thofe  who  are  not  foldiers,  the  number 
of  the  former  can  never  exceed  what  the  latter 
can  maintain,  over  and  above  maintaining,  in  a 
matmer  fuitable  to  their  refpe^live  ftations,  hoth 
themfdves  and  the  other  officers  of  government, 

£  ct  and 
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to  o  o  K  and  law^  Whom  they  dre  obliged  to  idaintain.  Id 
^l^^,,^^  the  little  agrarian  ftates  of  ancient  Greece^  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  confidered  themfelves  as  foldiers^  >nd  * 
would  fometimeS)  it  is  faid,  take  the  fields  Among 
the  civilized  nations  of  modem  Europie^  it  is  com* 
monly  computed^  that  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can 
be  employed  as  foldiers,  without  ruin  to  the 
country  which  pays  the  expence  of  their  fervice* 
The  expence  of  preparing  the  army  for  the 
field  feems  not  to  have  become  confiderable  in 
any  nation^  till  long  after  that  of  maintaining  it 
in  the  field  had  devolved  entirely  upon  the  love- 
reign  or  commonwealth.     In  all  the  different 
republics  of  ancient  Greece,  to  learn  his  military 
exercifeS)  was  a  necefiary  part  of  education  im- 
pofed  by  the  ftate  upon  every  free  citizen.     In 
every  city  there  feems  to  have  been  a  public 
field,  in  which,  under  the  protection  of  the 
public  magiflratej  the  young  people  were  taught 
their  difierent  exercifes  by  different  mafters«  Jn 
this  very  fimple  inilitution,  confifled  the  whole 
expence  which  any  Grecian  ftate  feems  ever  to 
have  been  at,  in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war. 
In  ancient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus 
Martins  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe  with  thoie 
of  the  Gymnafium  in  ancient  Greece.     Under 
the  feudsd  governments,  the  many  public  ordi- 
nances that  the  citizens  of  every  diftridi  fhould 
pra6tife  archery  as  well  as  feveral  other  military 
exercifes,  were  intended  for  promoting  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  do  not  feem  to  have  promoted  it  fo 

welL 
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well.   Either  from  want  of  intereft  in  the  oflSeers  c  H  A  P.- 

entrufted  with  the  execution  of  thofe  ordinances, 

or  from  fome  other  caufe,  they  appear  to  have 

been  univerlally  negle6led  ;  and  in  the  progrefs 

of  all  thofe  governments,  military  exercifes  feem 

to  have  gone  gradually  into  difufe  among  the 

great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  exiftence,  and 
under  the  feudal  governments  for  a  confiderable 
time  after  their  firft  eflablifhment,  the  trade  of  a 
foldier  was  not  a  feparate,  diilin6l  trade,  which 
conftituted  the  fole  or  principal  occupation  of  a 
particular  clafe  of  citizens.  Every  fubj  eft  of  the 
ftate,  whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  trade  or 
occupation  by  which  he  gained  his  livelihood, 
confidered  himfelf,  upon  all  ordinary  oceafions, 
as  fit  likewife  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  foldier, 
and  upon  many  extraordinary  oceafions  as  bound 
to  exercife  it. 

The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
nobleft  of  all  arts,  fo  in  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment it  neceffarily  beconaies  one  of  the  moft 
complicated  among  them.  The  ftate  of  the  me- 
chanical, as  well  as  of  fome  other  arts,  with  wliich 
it  is  Geceflarily  connected,  determines  the  degree 
of  perfe6tion  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
calried  at  any  particular  time.  But  in  order  to 
carry  it  to  this  degree  of  perfection,  it  is  nece£> 
fary  that  it  Ihould  beoome  the  fole  or  principal 
occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens,  and 
the  divifion  of  labour  is  as  neceflary  for  the  im- 
provement of  this,  ajs  of  every  other  art.    Into 

E  3  other 
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BOOK  Other  arts  the  diviiion  of  labour  is  naturally 

^ ^  introduced  by  the  prudence  of  individuals,  who 

find  that  they  promote  their  private  intereft  bet* 
ter  by  confining  themfelves  to  a  particular  trade, 
than  by  exercifing  a  great  number.  But  it  is  the 
wifdom  of  the  fixate  only  which  can  render  the 
trade  of  a  foldier  a  particular  trade,  feparate  and 
diftind:  from  all  others*  A  private  cittaen  who, 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  without  any  par^ 
tieular  encouragement  from  the  public,  ihould 
ipend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  military 
exercifes,  might,  no  doubt,  both  improve  himfelf 
very  much  in  them,  and  amufe  himfelf  very  well } 
but  he  certainly  would  not  promote  his  own 
int^erefi:.  It  is  the  wifdom  of  the  ft^^ate  only  which 
can  render  it  for  his  intereft  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation :  and 
fi;ates  have  not  always  had  this  wifdoift,  even 
when  their  circumfi:ance&  had  become  liich^  that 
the  prefervation  of  their  exiilence  required  that 
they  ihould  have  it. 

A  ihepherd  has  a  great  deal  of  leifure ;  a  hu& 
bandman,  in  the  rude  fi;ate  of  huibandry,  has 
fome ;  an  artificer  or  manufacturer  hasr  none  at 
all,  ITie  flrfl:  may,  without  any  lofs,  employ  a 
great  de^  of  his  time  in  martial  exercifes  $  the 
fecond  may  employ  fome  part  of  it  j  but  the  laft 
cannot  employ  a  fingle  hour  in  them  without 
fome  lofs^  and  his  attention  to  hii3  own  intereft 
naturally  leadlsi  him  to  negle6l;  them  altogetJien 
Thofe  improvements  in  huibandry  too,  which 
the  jirogrefs  of  arts  and  manufhSltires  neceiTarily 

inttoducQs,  lei»ve  the  htiibandman  ae  Httleleifure 
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as  the  artificer.  Military  exercifes  come  to  be  CV  A  p. 
as  much  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  of  th0  coun^  '* 
try  as  by  thofe  of  the  town,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That 
wealth,  at  the  fame  time,  which  always  follows^ 
the  improvements  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, and  which  in  reality  is  no  more  than  the 
accumulated  produce  of  thofe  improvement^^ 
provokes  the  invafion  of  all  their  neighbour^. 
An  induitrious,  and  upon  that  account  a  wealthy 
nation,  is  of  all  nations  the  moil  likely  to  hf 
attacked }  and  unlefi  the  Hate  take  fome  new 
meafures  for  the  public  defence^  the  natural 
habits  of  the  people  render  them  altogetb^ 
incapable  of  defending  themfelves. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  there  feem  to  be  bv^ 
two  methods,  by  which  the  (late  can  ^ake  any 
tolerable  provifion  for  the  public  defence. 

It  may  either,  firfl,  by  means  of  a  very  rigor- 
ous police,  and  in  Q>ite  of  the  whole  bent  of  the 
interefl,  genius  and  inclinations  of  the  people, 
enforce  the  pra6lice  of  military  exercifes,  and 
oblige  either  all  the  citizens  of  the  military  age, 
or  a  certain  numb^  of  them.,  to  join  in  fome 
meafure  the  trade  of  a  ibldier  to  whatever  othor 
trade  or  profeflion  they  may  happen  to  carry  oUt 

Or,  fecondly,  by  msuntaining  and  employii^  a 
certain  number  of  citizens  in  the  conflant  prac*^ 
tice  of  military  exercifes9  it  may  render  the  trader 
of  a  foldier  a  particular  tr»de,  fepfur^  and  dii^ 
tinft  from  all  others. 

If  the  ftate  has  recourfe  to  the  firil  of  tho& 
twQ  expedients^  its  military  force  is  f^id  to  con-^ 

i:  4  fia 
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B  O  O  K  fift  in  a  militia ;  if  to  the  fecond,  it  is  faid  to 
J*j  confift  in  a  ftanding  army.  The  pra6l;ice  of 
military  exercifes  is  the  fole  or  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  foldiers  of  a  ftanding  army,  and  the 
maintenance  or  pay  which  the  ftate  affords  them 
is  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  their  fub- 
fiftence.  The  practice  ef  military  exercifes  is 
only  the  occafional  occupation  of  the  foldiers  of 
a  militia,  and  they  derive  the  principal  and  or- 
dinary ftmd  of  their  fubfiftence  from  fome  other 
occupation.  In  a  militia,  the  charaSter  of  the 
labourer,  artificer,  or  tradefman,  predominates 
over  that  of  the  foldier :  in  a  ftanding  army,  that 
of  the  foldier  predominates  over  every  other 
chara6ter ;  and  in  this  diftin6tion  feems  to  confift 
tiie  effential  difference  between  thofe  two  dif- 
ferent i^ecies  of  military  force. 

Militias  have  been  of  feveral  different  kinds. 
In  fome  countries  the  citizens  deftined  for 
defending  the  ftate,  feem  to  have  been  exercifed 
only,  without  being,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  regimented; 
that  is,  without  being  divided  into  feparate  and 
diftin£l;  bodies  of  troops,  each  of  which  per- 
formed its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper  and 
permanent  officers.  In  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  each  citizen,  as  long  as  he 
remained  at  home,  feen^$  to  have  pra6lifed  his 
exercifes  either  feparately  and  independently,  or 
with  fuch  of  his  equals  as  he  liked  beft  ;  and  not 
to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular  body  of 
troops  till  he  was  afilually  called  upon  to  take 
the  field.  In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not 
only  been  exercifed,  but  regimented.  In  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  in  Switzerland,  and,  I  believe,  in  every  c  H  A  p. 

other  country  of  modern  Europe,  where  any  ^ ^ 

imperfe6l  military  force  of  this  kind  has  been 
eftablilbed,  every  militia-man  is,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  attached  to  a  particular  body  of  troops, 
which  performs  its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper 
and  permanent  officers. 

Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  that  army 
was  fuperior  in  which  the  foldiers  had,  each  in- 
dividually, the  greateft  Ikill  and  dexterity  in  the 
ufe  of  their  arms.  Strength  and  agility  of  body 
were  of  the  higheft  confequence,  and  commonly 
determined  the  fate  of  battles.  But  this  flcill 
and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  could  be 
acquired  only,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fencing  is 
at  prefent,  by  pra6tifing,  not  in  great  bodies,  but 
each  man  feparately,  in  a  particular  fchool,  under 
a  particular  mafter,  or  with  his  own  particular 
equals  and  companions.  Since  the  invention  of 
£re-arms,  ftrength  and  agility  of  body,  or  even 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  flcill  in  the  ufe  of 
arms,  though  they  are  far  from  being  of  no 
confequence,  are,  however,  of  lefs  confequence. 
The  nature  of  the  weapon,  though  it  by  no 
means  puts  the  awkward  upon  a  level  with  the 
fldliul,  puts  him  more  nearly  fo  than  he  ever 
was  before.  All  the  dexterity  and  ikill,  it  is 
fuppofed,  which  are  neceflary  for  ufing  it,  can 
be  well  enough  acquired  by  pra£i;ifing  in  great 
bodies. 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  .obedience  to 
command,  are  qualities  which,  in  modem  armies, 
are  of  more  importance  towards  determining  the 

fate 
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BOOK  &te  of  battles,  than  the  dexterity  and  fkill  of 

_; J  the  foldiers  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms.    But  the 

noife  of  fire-arms,  the  finoke,  and  the  invifible 
death  to  which  every  man  feels  himfelf  every 
moment  expofed,  as  loon  as  he  comes  within 
cannon-fliot,  and  frequently  a  long  time  before 
the  battle  can  be  well  faid  to  be  engaged,  muft 
render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  this  regularity,  order  and  prompt 
obedience,  even  in  the  beginning  of  a  modem 
battle.    In  an  ancient  battle  there  was  no  noife 
but  what  arofe  from  the  hun^an  voice ;  there  was 
no  fmoke,  there  was  no  invifible  caufe  of  wounds 
or  death.    Every  man,  till  fbme  mortal  weapon 
a6tually  did  approach  him,  law  clearly  that  no 
fuch  weapon  was  near  him.     In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  among  troops  who  had  fome  confi* 
deiice  in  their  own  flcill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe 
of  their  arms,  it  mufi:  have  been  a  good  deal  lefs 
difficult  to  preferve  fome  degree  of  regularity  and 
order,  not  only  in  the  beginning,  but  through  the 
whole  progrefs  of  an  ancient  battle,  and  till  one 
of  the  two  armies  was  fairly  defeated.    But  the 
habits  of  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience 
to  command,  can  be  acquired  only  by  troops 
which  are  exercifed  in  great  bodies. 

A  militia,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  either  difciplined  or  exercifed,  mufl 
always  be  much  inferior  to  a  well-difciplined 
and  well-exercifed  (landing  army. 

The  foldiers,  who  are  exercifed  only  once  a 
week,  or  once  a  month,  can  never  be  ib  expert 
%jx  th^  ufe  of  their  unns,  as  thofe  who  are  exer* 

cifed 
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cifed  every  day^  or  every  other  day ;  and  though  c  H  A  P. 
this  circumftance  may  not  be  of  fo  much  confe^  ,  J' 
quence  in  modem,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
yet  the  acknowledged  fuperiority  of  the  Pruffian 
ti'oops,  owing,  it  is  ikid^  very  much  to  their 
fuperior  expertnefs  in  their  exercife,  may  fatisiy 
lis  that  it  is,  even  at  this  day,  of  very  coniider- 
sd^e  confequence. 

The  foldiers,  wha  are  bound  to  obey  their 
officer  only  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  and 
who  are  at  all  other  times  at  liberty  to  manage^ 
their  own  affiurs  their  own  way,  wiUiout  being  in 
any  refpe£t  accountable  to  him,  can  never  be 
under  the  fame  awe  in  his  prefence,  can  never 
have  the  fame  difpofition  to  ready  obedience, 
with  thofe  whofe whole  life  and  conduct  are  every 
day  direfted  by  him,  and  who  every  day  even  rife 
and  go  to  bed,  or  at  leaJl  retire  to  their  quarters, 
according  to  his  orders.     In  what  is  called  difci* 
pline,  or  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a  militia 
mufl  always  be  ftill  more  inferior  to  a  {landing 
army,  than  it  may  fometimes  be  in  what  is  called 
the  manual  exercife,  or  in  the  management  and 
ufe  of  its  arms.    But  in  modem  .war  the  habit  of 
ready  and  inilant  obedience  is  of  much  greater 
confequence  than  a  confiderable  fuperiority  in 
the  management  of  arms. 

Thofe  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab 
militia,  go  to  war  under  the  fame  chieftaina 
whom  they  are  accuftomed  to  obey  in  peace,  are 
by  far  the  bail.  In  reQ)e^  for  their  officers,  in  the 
habit  of  ready  obedience,  they  approach  meareft 
io  (landing  arnues.  The  Highlaiid  militia,  when 

it 
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B  o  o  K  ^^  ferved  under  its  own  chieftains,  had  fome  ad* 
V.       vantage  of  the  fame  kind.    As  the  Highlanders, 
however,  were  not  wandering,  but  ftationary 
ihepherda,  as  they  had  all  a  fixed  habitation,  and 
were  not,  in  peaceable  times,  accuftomed  to  fol- 
low their  chieftain  from  place  to  place  ;  fo  in 
time  of  war  they  were  lefs  willing  to  follow  him 
to  any  confiderable  diilance,  or  to  continue  for 
any  long  time  in  the  field.  -  When  they  had  ac- 
quired any  booty  they  were  eager  to  return  home, 
and  his  authority  was  feldom  fufficient  to  detain 
them.    In  point  of  obedience  they  were  always 
much  inferior  to  what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars 
and  Arabs.   As  the  Highlanders  too,  from  their 
ilationary  life,  fpend  lefs  of  their  time  in  the  open 
air,  they  were  always  lefs  accuftomed  to  military 
exercifes,  and  were  leis  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their 
arms  than  the  Tartars  and  Arabs  are  faid  to  be. 
A  militia  of  any  kind,  it  muft  be  obierved, 
however,  which  has  ferved  for  feveral  fucceflSve 
campaigns  in  the  field,  becomes  in  every  refpeA 
a  ftanding  army.      The  foldiers  are  every  day 
exercifed  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  and,  being 
conftantly  under  the  command  of  their  officers, 
are  habituated  to  the  fame  prompt  obedience 
which  takes  place  in  ftanding  armies.  What  they 
were  before  they  took  the  field,  is  of  little  import* 
ance.  They  neceflarily  become  in  every  reipeft 
a  ftanding  army,  after  they  have  pafled  a  few 
campaigns  in  it.     Should  the  war  in  America 
drag  out  through  another  campaign,  the  Ameri^ 
can  militia  may  become  in  every  reipe6b  a  match 
fpr  that  ftanding  army,  of  which  the  valour  ap- 
peared, 
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Reared,  in  the  laA  war^  at  lead  not  inferior  to  that  chap* 
of  the,  hardieft  veterans  of  France  and  Spain.  ^ 

This  diftin6tion  being  well  underilood,  the 
hiilory  of  all  ages^  it  will  be  found,  bears  tefti- 
mony  to  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which  a  well* 
regulated  (landing  army  has  over  a  militia* 

One  of  the  firft  ftanding  armies  of  which  we 
have  ^ny  diilin6t  account,  in  any  well  authen* 
tieated  hiildry,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thracians,  lUyrians, 
Theflalians,  and  fome  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
Bdlghbourhood  of  Macedon,  gradually  formed 
his  troops,  which  in  the.  beginning  were  probably 
militia,  to  the  exa6fc  difcipline  of  a  Handing  army. 
When  he  was  at  peace,  which  he  was  very  fel- 
dom,  and  never  for  any  long  time  together,  he 
wa3  careful  not  to  diiband  that  army.     It  van- 
quiflied.and  fubdued,  after  a  long  and  violent 
ftruggle,  indeed,  the  gallant  and  well  exercifed 
militias  of  the  principal  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  j  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  ftruggle, 
the  effeminate  and  ill*exercifed  militia  of  the 
great  Perfian  empire.     The  fall  of  the  Greek 
republics  and  of  the  Perfian  empire,  was  the 
effedl  o£  the  irreMible  fuperiority  which  a  ftand- 
ing  army  has  over  every  fort  of  militia.     It  is 
th^  ficft  great  revolution  in  the  bSslivs  of  man-^ 
ikAy  of  which  hiftory  has  preierved  any  diftinS; 
or  circumftantial  account. 
.  The  fall  of  Carthage^  and  the  confequent 
elevation  of  .Rpme,  is  the  fecond.     All  the 
Vfliietie$  in  thj?  ilortune  of  thofe  two  famous 
republios  ina,y  very  weU  be  accounted  for  £com 
the  iaoie  c«rU^«  ..    ...  ^    -.v.-  .. 

.  .  From 
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From  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  begmmng  of 
the  fecond  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Car- 
thage were  continually  in  the  field,  and  employed 
under  three  great  generals,  who  fucceeded  one 
another  in  the  commaiid ;  Amilcar,  his  fon-ia-> 
law  Afdrubal,  and  his  fon  Annibal ;  firft  in  cha£* 
tifing  their  own  rebellious  flaves,  afterwards  in 
fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa,  and, 
laftly,  in  conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain. 
The  army  which  Annibal  led  from  Spain  into 
Italy  muil  neceflarily,  in  thofe  different  wars, 
have  been  gradually  formed  to  the  exad;  difci- 
pline  of  a  ftanding  army.  The  Romans,  in  the 
mean  time,  though  they  had  not  been  altogether 
at  peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  tiiis  period, 
been  engaged  in  any  war  of  very  great  Gonfe- 
quence ;  and  their  military  difcipline,  it  is  gene- 
rally {aid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman 
armies  which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trdbia, 
Thrafymenus  and  Canns,  were  militia  oppofed 
to  a  ftanding  army.  This  circumftance,  it  is 
probable,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
determine  the  fate  of  thofe  battles. 
'  The  ftanding  army  which  Annibal  left  behind 
him  in  Spain,  had  the  like  fuperiority  over  the 
militia  which  the  Romans  fent  to  oppofe  it,  and 
in  a  few  years,  luider  the  command  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  younger  Afdrubal,  expelled  them 
almoft  entirely  from  that  country. 

Annibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The 
Roman  militia,  being  continually  In  the  field, 
became  in  the  progrefs  of  the  wsu*  a  well  ^cu 
plined  and  well  exercifed  ftanding  army  ^  and  the 
fuperiority  of  Annibal  grew  every  day  le&  and 
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Idfe.  Afdrabal  judged  it  neceffary  to  lead  the  q  ha  ?• 
whole,  or  almoft  the  whole  of  the  ftanding  army 
which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  affiilance 
of  his  brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  mifled  by  his  guides ;  and  in  a 
country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  furpriied 
and  attacked  by  another  ftanding  army,  in  every 
refpe6i  equal  or  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  wai 
entirely  defeated. 

When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio 
found  nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior 
to  his  own.     He  conquered  and  fubdued  that 
militia,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  his  own 
militia  necefiarily  became  a  well-difciplined  and 
well-exercifed  ftanding  army.     That  ftanding 
anny  was  afterwards  carried  to  Africa,  where  it 
found  nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppofe  it.   In  order 
to  defend  Carthage  it  became  neceffary  to  recall 
the  ftanding  army  of  Annibal.    The  diftieartened 
and  frequently  defeated  African  militia  joined  it, 
and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  compofed  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  of  Annibal.    The  event  of  that 
day  determined  the  fate  of  the  two  rival  republics. 
From  the  end  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war 
till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies 
of  Rome  were  in  every  refpe6l  ftanding  armies. 
The  ftanding  army  of  Macedon  made  fome  re- 
finance to  their  ai'ms.     In  the  height  of  their 
grandeur,  it  coft  them  two  great  wars,  and  three 
great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  little  kingdom ;  of 
which  the  conqueft  would  probably  have  been 
ftill  more  difficult,  had  it  uot  been  for  the  cow. 
ardice  of  its  laft  king.    The  militias  of  all  the 
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BOOK  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greede^ 
of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refift- 
ance  to  the  (landing  armies  of  Rome*  The 
militias  of  fome  barbarous  nations  defended 
tliemfelves  much  better.  The  Scythian  or  Tartar 
militia,  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the  coun* 
tries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  were, 
the  moil  formidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans 
had  to  encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian 
war.  The  Parthian  and  German  militias  too 
were  always  refpedlable,  and,  upon  feveral  occa- 
fions,  gained  very  confiderable  advantages  over 
the  Roman  armies.  In  general,  however,  and 
when  the  Roman  armies  were  well  commanded, 
they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  fuperior  j 
and  if  the  Romans  did  not  purfue  the  final  con^' 
queil  either  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  pro- 
bably becaufe  they  judged,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  add  thoib  two  barbarous  countries  to  an 
empire  which  was  already  too  large#  The  an- 
cient Parthian^  appear  to  have  been  a  nation  of 
Scythian  or  Tartar  extra6lion,  and  to  have  always 
retained '  a  good  deal  of  the  manners  of  their 
anceftors.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  like 
the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  a  nation  of  wandering 
Ihepherds,  who  went  to  war  under  the  fame 
chiefs  whom  they  were  accuftomed  to  follow  in 
peace.  Their  militia  was  exactly  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  from 
whom  too  they  were  probably  defcended. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed.to  relax  the 
difcipline  of  the  Roman  armies.  Its  extreme 
feverity  w^s,  perhaps,  one  of  thofe  caufes.    In 
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the  day$  of  their  grandeur,  when  no  enemy  ap-  chap. 
peared  capable  of  oppofing  them,  their  heavy        ^* 
umour  was  laid  afide  as  unneceflarily  burden* 
fome,  their  laborious  exercifes  were  neglefted  a9 
unneceflarily  toilfome.     Under  the  Roman  em- 
perorsbefides,  the  ilandingarmies  of  Rome,  thoi^ 
particularly  which  guarded  the  German  and  Pan^- 
nonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their  mai^ 
ters,  againfl  whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up 
their  own  generals*    In  order  to  render  them 
lefi  formidable,  according   to    fome  authors^ 
Dioclefian,  according  to  others,  Conftantine,  firft 
withdrew  them  from  the  frontier,  where  they  had 
always  before  been  encamped  in  great  bodies^ 
generally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,  and  dii> 
perfed  them  in  fmall  bodies  through  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarce 
ever  removed,  but'  when  it  became  necefiary  ta 
repel  an  invafion.  Small  bodies  of  foldiers  quar-* 
tered  in  trading  and  manufa6i;uring  towns,  and 
feldom  removed  from  thofe  quarters,  became 
themfehres  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  manufac-' 
turers.  The  civil  came  to  predominate  over  the 
military  character  ;  and  the  (landing  armies  d 
Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupik, 
Begleftedy  and  undifciplined  militia,  incapable  of 
refilling  flie  attack  of  the  German  and  Scythiaa 
nubtias,  which  foon  aflerwards  invaded  the  weft'^ 
^  empire*    It  was  only  by  hiring  the  militia  of 
ibme  of  thofe  nations  to  oppofe  to  that  of  others, 
timt  the  emperors  were  for  fome  time  able  to  de^' 
fend  titexnfehres.    The  fall  of  the  weftem  em^ 
pire  is  the  tiurd  gteat  revolution  in  the  af&irs  of 
iou  ivt  F  maakihd. 
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BOOK  mankind,  of  which  ancient  hiftory  has  preferved 
y^ ,  *"y  diftin^l:  or  circamftantial  account.  It  was 
brought  albout  by  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which 
the  militia  of  a  barbarous,  has  over  that  of  a 
civilized  nation ;  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of 
fliepherds,  has  over  that  of  a  nation  of  hulband- 
men,  artificers,  and  manufadlurers.  The  vi6lo- 
ries  which  have  been  gained  by  militias  have 
generally  been,  not  over  (landing  armies,  but 
over  other  militias  in  exercife  and  difcipline  in- 
ferior to  themfelves.  Such  were  the  victories 
which  the  Greek  militia  gained  over  that  of  the 
Perfian  empire ;  and  fuch  too  were  thofe  which 
in  later  times  the  Swifs  militia  gained  over  that 
of  the  Aullrians  and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian 
nationswho  eilablifhed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  weftem  empire,  continued  for  fome  time  to 
be  of  the  fame  kind  in  their  new  fettlements,  as 
it  had  been  in  their  original  country.  It  was  a 
9iilitia  of  fliepherds  and  hu(bandmen,  which,  in 
time  of  war,  took  the  field,  under  the  command 
of  the  fame  chieftains  whom  it  was  accuftomed 
ta  obey  in  peace.  It  was,  therefore,  tolerably 
well  exercifed,  and  tolerably  well  difciplined.  As 
arts  and  induflry  advanced,  however,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  chieftains  gradually  decayed,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  had  lefs  time  to  ipare 
for  military  exercifes.  Both  the  difcipline  and 
th^  exercife  of  the  feudal  militia,  therefore,  went 
gradiially  to  ruin, .and  (landing  armies  were, 
gradually  introduced  to  Supply  the  place  of  it. 
When  the  expedient  of  a  (landing  army,  b^des^ 
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had  once  been  adopted  by  one  ciyilisfed  nation/ CH  A  F> 
it  became  neceflkry  that  all  its  neighbours  ihould 
Mow  the  example.  TTiey  foon  found  that  their 
fafety  depended  upon  their  doing  fo^  and  that 
their  own  militia  was  altogether  incapable  of 
rcfifting  the  attack  of  fuch  an  army* 

The  foldiers  of  a  flanding  army,  though  they 
may  never  have  feen  an  enemy,  yet  have  fre-- 
quently  appeared  to  poffefs  all  the  courage  of 
veteran  troops,  and  the  very  moment  that  they 
took  the  field  to  have  been  fit  to  face  the  hardieft 
and  mod  experienced  veterans.  In  1756,  when 
the  Ruffian  army  marched  into  Poland,  the  va- 
lour of  the  Ruflian  foldiers  did  not  appear  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Pruffians,  at  that  time  fuppdfed  ta 
be  the  hardieft  and  moft  experienced  veteran^ 
m  Europe.  The  Ruffian  empire,  however,  had 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  near  twenty  years 
before,  and  could  at  that  time  have  very  few 
foldiers  w^ho  had  ever  feen  an  enemy.  When  the 
Spanifh  war  broke  out  in  1739,  England  had 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  about  eight  and 
twenty  years.  Tlie  valour  of  her  foldiers,  ho w<* 
ever,  far  from  being  corrupted  by  that  long 
peace,  was  never  more  diftinguifiied  than  in  the 
attempt  upon  Carthagena,  the  firft  unfortunate  < 
expldt  of  that  unfortunate  war.  In  a  long  peac^ 
the  generals,  perhaps,  may  ibmetimes  forget 
their  (kill ;  but,  where  a  well-regulated  ftanding  ^ 
anny  has  been  kept  up,  the  foldiers  feem  never 
to  forget  their  valour. 

When  a  civilized-nation  depends  for  its  de- 
fence upon  a  miUtia,  it  is  at  all  times  expofed  to 
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^  o  o  It  he  eooqu^red  by  wy  b^rbarou^  hi^oh  whicb 
Tl^j  happens  to  be  id  its  neighbourhoods  Th&  fi?e»* 
quen^t  codquefts  of  all  the  civilis;^  countries  in 
A&a  by  the  Tairtars,  ijaflKcieutly  d^noa%ate$ 
the  natural  fiiperiority,  which  the  mUitiii  of  a 
barbarous,  has  over  that  of  a  civili^^  nation* 
A  weU-regulated  ftanding  anny  is  fiiperior  to 
every  militia.  Skw?h  an  army,  as  it  can  heft  be 
maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  natian^  fo^ 
it  can  alone  defend  fiieh  a  nation  i^nft  th^ 
invafioD  of  a  poor  and  barbarous  neighbour.  Xt 
is  only  by  means  of  a  (landing  army,  therefore^ 
that  the  civilization  of  any  country  can  be  per- 
petuated, or  even.pireferved  for  any  confid^rabl^ 
twne.  • 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  w^-regulated 
ftanding  army  that  a  civilized  country  can  be 
defended;  fo  it  is  only  by  means  of  it,  that  a 
barbarous  country  am  be  fuddenly  and  tolerably 
civi^ized^  A  ftandkig  army  eftabliihes,  with  an 
ifr^^fllible  force,,  the  law  of  the  fovepeign  through 
the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire^,  a^d  n^ain^ 
tains  fQme  degree  of  regular  goverxuneat^  in 
conntri]9S  whioh  could  not  otherwise  admit  of  any. 
^V^oever  examines,  with  attention,  the  ix»]gr&ve^ 
xot^n^  whkh  Peter  the  Great  introduced  iivto  the 
Euffi^  empires  will  find  that  thfsy  ahnoft  aU  ire- 
f^e  themselves  i^tQ  the  ^ftahhihment  oi  a  w^}- 
r^gulalted  ftapding  armiy&  It  is  th%  inftimiqeDt 
whu^  executes  and  99^tains  aU  his  other  regu^ 
lations.  That  degree  of  order  and  internal  poace^ 
"v^hich  that  empi;re  has  ever  finoe  enjoyed^  is 
ajyiogethef  Qwii^  to  tibe  influi^Qe.  9^ 

Men 


Men  of  republican  principles  have  been  j^out  €  H  ▲  v. 
Af  a  ftanditig  atmy  as  daidgerous  to  liberty.  It  ^ 
oertai^y  is  fo,  wherever  the  intereft  of  the  ge;^ 
taeral  and  that  of  the  principal  ^officers  are  not 
fiec^flarily  conilegfced  with  the  fu^ort  of  the 
cofiftitution  of  the  ftate.  The  ftanding  army  of 
Cffifar  deftroyed  the  Roman  republic.  Hie 
fta&diHg  army  of  Oomwel  turned  the  long  par^ 
liament  out  of  doors.  But  where  the  ibvereigH 
is  himfelf  the  general,  and  the  principal  nobility 
tod  gentry  of  the  cottntry  the  chief  officers  rf 
the  army ;  where  the  military  force  is  placed 
under  the  command  of  thc^  who  have  tki 
greateft  intereil  in  the  fupport  i^f  the  civU  autlio- 
rity,  becaufe  they  have  themfelves  the  greftteft 
itetre  of  that  authority,  a  ftanding  army  can  tktv&i 
be  dailgfero^  to  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  ft 
may  i&  foihe  cafes  be  favourable  to  liberty.  The 
fecurity  which  it  gives  to  the  fovereign  renders 
unneceffilry  that  tiroublefome  jealoufy,  which^ 
in  fome  modem  republics,  feems  to  watch  ovM* 
the  lihinuteft  actions,  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  difturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen*  Where 
iiie  fecurity  of  the  magiftrate,  though  fiq>ported 
by  the  principal  people  of  the  country,  is  en- 
4aftgered  by  every  popular  difcontent ;  where  a 
finaH  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing  about  in  a 
few  hdurS  a  great  revolution,  the  whole  authoi- 
tity  of  govenimettt  muft  be  employed  to  fiip. 
p^  t^d  puniih  every  murmur  and  complaint 
againft  it.  To  a  fovereign,  wi  the  <jontraiy, 
ifrho  feel6  hii^^rdf  fupported,  ndt  only  by  tihe  na^ 
WA  ariilocFa^y  of  the  country,  bift  b^^  a  welt- 

F  3  regulated 
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B  o  o  £  regulated  ftanding  army^  the  rudeft,  the  moit 

y^ ,  groundlefs,  andthemoil  licentious  remonilrances 

can  give  little  diilurbance.  He  can  fafely  pardon 
or  negle6t  them,  and  his  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
fuperiority  naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo^.  That 
degree  of  liberty  which  approaches  to  licentiouf^ 
nefs  can  be  tolerated  only  in  countries  where  the 
fovereign  is  fecured  by  a  well  regulated  (landing 
army.  It  is  in  fuch  countries  only,  that  the 
public  fafety  does  not  require,  that  the  fove- 
reign Ihould  be  trailed  with  any  difcretionary 
power,  for  fupprefling  even  the  impertinent  wan- 
tonnefs  of  this  licentious  liberty. 

The  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  that 
of  defending  the  fociety  from  the  violence  and 
injuflice  of  other  independent  focieties,  grows 
graduallymore  andmore  expenfive,  as  the  fociety 
advances  in  civilization.  The  military  force  of 
the  fociety,  which  originally  coll  the  fovereign 
no  expence  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of 
war^  mull,  in  the  progrefe  of  improvement,  firft 
be  maintained  by  him  in  time  of  war,  and  after- 
wards even  in  time  of  peace.  ^ 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  art  of 
war  by  the  invention  of  fii'e^arms,  has  enhanced 
lliU  further  both  the  expence  of  exerciling  and 
difciplining  any  particular  number  of  foldiers  in 
time  pf  peace,  and  that  of  employing  them  in 
time  of  war«  Both  their  arms  and  their  ^mmu^ 
nition  are  become  more  expenfive..  A  mufquet 
is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a 
bow  and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a 
l^^lift^  or  ^  catajmltai    The  powder,  which  i^ 

Ijpent 
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Spent  in  a  modem  review,  is  loft  irrecoverably,  c  H  a  p^ 

and  occafions  a  very  coniiderable  expence.  The  , ^^ 

javelins  and  arrows  which  were  thrown  of  (hot  in 
an  ancient  one,  could  eafily  be  picked  up  again, 
and  were  befides  of  very  little  value.    The  can- 
non and  the  mortar  are,  not  only  much  dearer, 
but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balifta  or 
catapulta,  and  require  a  greater  expence,  not 
only  to  prepare  them  for  the  field,  but  to  earr)( 
them  to  it.     As  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern 
artillery,  too,  over  that  of  the  ancients  is  very 
great ;  it  has  become  much  more  difficult,  and 
confequently  much  more  txpenfive,  to  fortify  a 
town  fo  as  to  refift,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  the 
attack  of  that  fuperior  artillery.  In  modern  times 
many  difi^ent  caufes  contribute  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  fociety  more  expenfive.    TTie 
unavoidable  efie6i:s  of  the  natural  progreis  of 
improvement  have,  in  this  refpe£t,  been  a  good 
deal  enhanced  by  a  great  revolution  in  the  art  of 
war,  to  which  a  mere  accident,  the  invention  of 
gun-powder,  feems  to  have  given  occafion. 

fii  modem  war  the  great  expence  of  fire-arm$ 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which 
can  bed  afford  that  expence ;  and  confequently, 
to  an  opulent  and  civilized,  over  a  poor  and  bar* 
barous  nation.  In  ancient  times  the  opulent^and 
civilized  found  it  difficult  to  defend  tbemfelves 
againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations*  In  mo* 
dem  times  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  diffit 
cult  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  opulent  and 
civilized.    The  invention  of  fire-arms,  an  invent 
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BOOK  tion  which  at  firft  fight  appean  to  be  £>  per- 
niciouSy  is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the 
permanency  and  to  the  extenfion  of  civilization^ 


PART   SECOND. 

Of  tie  Expence  of  Jufiice. 

THE  fecond  duty  of  the  Sovereign,  that  of 
protefting,  as  far  as  poffible,  every  member 
of  the  fociety  from  the  injuftice  or  oppreffion  of 
every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftablifli^ 
jng  an  exaft  adminiftration  of  juftice,  requires 
too  very  different  degrees  of  expence  in  the 
different  periods  of  fociety. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  fcarce 
any  property,  or  at  leaft  none  that  exceeds  the 
value  of  two  or  three  days  labout ;  ix^  there  is 
ieldom  any  eilablifhed  magillrate  or  any  regular 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  Men  who  have  no 
property  can  injure  one  another  only  in  their 
perfons  or  reputations.  But  when  one  man  kills, 
wounds,  beats,  or  defames  another,  though  he 
to  whom  the  injury  is  done  fuffers,  he  who  does 
"it  receives  no  benefit.  It  is  otherwife  with  the 
injuries  to  property.  The  benefit  of  the  perfon 
^ho  does  the  iiyury  is  often  equal  to  the  lois  of 
him  who  fuffers  it.  Envy,  malice,  or  refent* 
ment,  are  the  only  pai&ons  which  can  prompt 
one  man  to  injure  another  in  his  perfon  or  repu* 
tation.  But  the  greater  part  of  men  are  not  very 
frequently  under  the  influence  of  thofe  paflSons ; 
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ttd  the  very  woocil  men  are  ib  only  occaficmally.  c  )i  A  P. 

As  their  gratification  too,  how  agreeable  Ibever  ^ [*^ 

it  mvf  be  to  certain  chara^ers,  is  not  attended 
with  any  real  or  permanent  advantage,  it  is  in 
the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  reftrained  by 
prudential  confiderations:     Men  may  live  to- 
gether in  fociety  with  ibme  tolerable  degree  of 
fecurity,  though  there  is  no  civil  magiftrate  to 
prote6i:  them  from  the  injuftice  of  thofe  paffiom. 
But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the  rich,  in  the  poor 
the  hatred  of  labour  and  the  love  of  prdent  eafe 
and  ei^yment,  are  the  paffions  which  prompt  to 
invade  property,  poffions  much  more  Aeady  in 
their  operation,  and  much  more  univerfal  in 
their  influence.    Wherever  there  is  great  pro- 
perty, there  is  great  inequality.     For  one  very 
rich  man,  there  muft  be  at  lead  five  hundred 
poor,  and  the  affluence  of  the  few  fuppofes  the 
indigence  of  the  many.    The  affluence  of  the 
rich  excftes  the  indignation  of  the  poor,  who 
are  often  both  driven  by  want,  and  prompted  by 
envy,  to  invade  his  pofleffions.    It  is  only  under 
the  ihelter  of  the  civil  magiftrate  that  the  owner 
of  that  valuable  property,  which  is  acquired  by 
the  labour  of  many  years,  or  perhaps  of  many 
fucceffive  generations,  can  fleep  a  fingle  night  in 
fiscurity.     He  is  at  all  times  furrounded  by  un- 
known enemies^  whom,  though  he  never  pro- 
voied,  he  can  never  appeaie,  and  from  whole 
injufi^ice  he  can  be  prote3;ed  only  by  the  power- 
fiil  arm  of  the  civil  magiftrate  continually  held 
up  to  chaftife  it.    The  acquifition  of  vsduable 
wd  extenfive  property,  therefore,  neceflkrily 
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BOOK  requires  the  eilabliihnient  of  dvil  government* 
T*       Where  there  is  no  property,  or  at  leaft  none 
that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days 
labour,  civil  government  is  not  to  neceflar^. 

Civil  government  fuppofes  a  certain  fubordi- 
nation.  But  as  .the  necefiity  of  civil  government 
gradually  grows  up  with  the  acquifition  of  valu- 
able property,  fb  the  principal  caufes  which 
naturally  introduce  fubordination  gradually  grow 
up  with  the  growth  of  that  valuable  property. 

The  caufes  or  clrcumftances  which  naturally 
introduce  fubordination,  or  which  naturally,  and 
antecedent  to  any  civil  inftitution,  give  fome 
men  fome  fuperiority  over  the  greater  part  of 
their  brethren,  feem  to  be  four  in  number. 

The  firft  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the 
fuperiority  of  perfonal  qualifications,  of  ilrength, 
beauty,  and  agility  of  body ;  of  wifdom,  and 
virtue,  of  prudence,  juilice,  fortitude,  and  mo* 
deration  of  mind*  The  qualifications  of  the  body, 
unlefs  fupported  by  thofe  of  the  mind,  can  give 
little  authority  in  any  period  of  fociety.     He  is 
a  very  (Irong  man,  who,  by  mere  ilrength  of 
body,  can  force  two  weak  ones  to  obey  him. 
The  qualifications  of  the  mind  can  alone  give 
very  great  authority.     They  are,  however,  in* 
vifible  qualities;  always  difputable,  and  gene- 
rally difputed.     No  fociety,  whether  barbarous 
or  civilized,  has  ever  found  it  convenient  to 
fettle  the  rules  of  precedency  of  rank  and  fub- 
ordination, according  to  thofe  in  vifible   qviali- 
ties ;  but  according  to  foniething  that  is  more 
plain  and  palpable. 

The 
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The  fecond  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  c  u  A  P* 
the  fuperiority  of  a^.  An  old  man,  provided 
jiis  age  is  not  fo  far  advanced  as  to  give  fufpicion 
of  dotage,  is  every  where  more  refpe6ted  than  a 
young  man  of  equal  rank^/ortune,  and  abilities. 
Among  nations  of  hunters,  fuch  as  the  native 
tribes  of  North  America,  age  is  the  fole  founda- 
tion of  rank  and  precedency.  Among  them, 
father  is  the  appellation  of  a  fuperior ;  brother, 
of  an  equal  y  and  ion,  of  an  inferior.  In  the 
mod  opulent  and  civilized  nations,  age  regulates 
rank  among  thofe  who  are  in  every  other  refpe6t 
equal,  and  among  whom,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  elfe  to  regulate  it.  Among  brotl^ers 
and  among  fiflers,  the  eldefl  always  takes  place; 
and  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  paternal  eflate  every 
thing  which  cannot  be  divided,  but  muft  go 
entire  to  one  perfon,  fuch  as  a  title  of  honour,  is 
in  mofl  cafes  given  to  the  eldeft.  Age  is  a  plain 
and  palpable  quality  which  admits  of  no  diQ)ute. 

The  third  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumflances  is 
the  luperiority  of  fortune.  The  authority  of 
riches,  however,  though  great  in  every  age  of 
fociety,  is  perhaps  greateft  in  the  rudeft  age  of 
fociety  which  admits  of  any  coniiderable  ine- 
quality of  fortune.  A  Tartar  chief,  the  increafe 
of  whofe  herds  and  flocks  is  fufiicient  to  main- 
tain a  thouland  men,  cannot  well  employ  that 
increafe  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining  a 
thouiand  men.  The  rude  flate  of  his  fociety 
does  not  afford  him  any  manufactured  produce, 
any  trinkets  or  baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which 
lie  cm  eXQhange  that  part  of  his  rude  produce, 

which 
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ISOO  K  trhich h  over  aaid  abovei  his  ovrti  eonfoirifrtion. 
T*,    .  The  thoufatid  meh  whom  lie  thus  m^ntains,  de- 
pending cfntirely  upon  him  for  their  fubfiftence, 
muft  both  obey  his  orders  in  war,  and  fiibmit  to 
his  jurifdifilion  in  pesfce.    He  is  neceffarily  both 
their  general  and  their  judge,  and  his  chieftain- 
fliip  is  the  neceffary  efft&^  of  thfe  fiipeiiority  of 
his  fortune.     In  an  opulent  and  civilized  fociety, 
B  man  may  pofleft  a  tfiueh  greater  fortune,  and 
yet  not  be  tible  to  command  a  dozen  of  people. 
Though  the  produce  of  his  eftate  may  be  fbffi- 
eient  to  maintain,  and  may  perhaps  a^btkaliy 
maintain,  more  than  a  thouiand  people,  yet  as 
thofe  people  pay  for  every  thing  which  they  get 
from  him,  as  he  gives  fcarce  any  fihing  to  any 
body  but  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent,  there  is 
fcarce  any  body  who  confiders  himfelf  as  entirely 
dependent  upon  him,  and  his  authority  extends 
<)nly  over  a  few  menial  fervants.    The  authority 
of  fortune,  however,  is  Very  great  even  in  an 
opulent  and  civilized  focitty,    'Diat  it  is  much 
^eater  than  that,'  either  of  age,  or  of  perfonal 
qualities,  has  been  the  conftant  complaint  of 
jBvery  period  of  fociety  which  admitted  of  aiiy 
confiderable  inequality  of  fortune/  The  jfirft 
period  of  fociety,  that  Of  hunters,  admits  of  no 
fuch  inequality.     Univerfal  poverty  eftablifhes 
their  univerfal  equality,  and  the  fhperiority, 
either  of 'age.  Or*  of  perfonal  qualities,  are  the 
feeble,  but  the  Me  foundations  of  authority 
^d  fubordination.    There  is  thereforfe  little  or 
no  authority  or  fubordination  in  this  period  of 

fociety.    The  fecond  period  of  fociety,  that  of 

fliepherdsi 


ft^bp^dfts  £^^kxiit»  of  vexy  g^ent  iii;jeq^9Ut»ei|^af  c  B  A,  F. 
fortune,  and  ther.^  is  qo  p^od  m  whick  the  fijb«  .  _^^ 
periority  of  foItw^  gi,Y^  fo  great  authority  to 
^o&  who  poflefk  it*  Ther^  ii  no  period  Mt 
c<^4ingly  i^  which  authority  and  fubordinatiQii 
are  ooiore  perf<$^ly  eftaUiibod.  The  authority  ^ 
^0  Arabian  ftrhi^rif  iq  v^ry  great ;  that  of  a  Tairtac 
khan  altogether  defpotioaL 

The  fovirth  of  thofe  caufea  or  circumftanoea  ia 
the  fupeoriorify  of  births  Superiority  of  birth 
iuppofefi  an  ancient  fuperiority  of  fortune  in  the 
£imily  of  the  peribn  who  claims  it«  All  iamiliea 
iu:e  equally  ancient ;  and  the  anceftors  of  the 
fmce,  thoij^h  they  may  be  better  kuQwn>  caut 
not  well  be  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  th^ 
Veggar.  Antiqui^  of  faniily  means  every  where 
the  antiquity  eiither  of  wealth,  or  of  that  greats 
Beis  which  ia  commonly  either  founded  upoa 
vealth,,  or  accompanied  with  it  Upftart  great* 
wk  is  every  where  lefs  reipe^ed  than  ancient 
greatnefs.  The  hatred  of  ufurpers,  the  love  of 
the  family  of  an  ancieiit  monarchy  are»  in  a  great 
meafure,  founded  upon  the  cootempt  which  mejo^ 
naturally  have  for  th^  former,  and  upon  their 
vea^ration  for  th?  latter.  As  a  military  officer 
fubmits  without  relu^Qce  to  the  authority  of  ^ 
Cuperion  by  whom  ha  has  always  been  com* 
Qowded)  but  c^ami^t  bciar  that  bis  inferior  ihould 
be  fet  over  his  head ;  £>  men  eafily  fubmit  td 
^  lamii^.  tff  whom  they  aud  their  ancellora 
have  always  j(Ubmitted ;  but  are  fired  with  in-i 
diigoatim  wh^u  anothisc  family^  in  whom,  the^ 

had 
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BOOK  had  never  acknowledged  any  fiich  fuperiorityi 
^1^  ,  aflumes  a  dominion  over  them. 

The  diflinSdon  of  birth,  being  fubfequent  to 
the  inequality  of  fortune,  can  have  no  plac^  in 
nations  of  hunters,  among  whom  all  men,  being 
equal  in  fortune,  mull  likewife  be  very  nearly 
equal  in  birth.  The  fon  of  a  wife  and  brave 
man  may,  indeed,  even  among  them,  be  fame^ 
what  more  refpe€ted  than  a  man  of  equal  merit 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  fon  of  a  fool, 
or  a  coward.  The  difference,  however,  will  not 
be  very  great  j  and  there  never  was,  I  believe,  a 
great  family  in  the  world  whofe  iUuftration  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  wifdom 
and  virtue. 

The  di(tin6lion  of  birth  not  only  may^  but 
always  does,  take  place  among  nations  of  fiiep- 
herds.  Such  nations  are  always  ftrangers  to  every 
fort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can  fcarce  ever 
be  diffipated  among  them  by  improvident  pro- 
fufion.  There  are  no  nations  accordingly  who 
abound  more  in  families  revered  and  honoured 
on  account  of  their  deicent  from  a  long  race  of 
great  and  illuftriaus  anceftors  ;  becaufe  thdre  are 
no  nations  among  whom  wealth  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  the  fatne  families. 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  cir- 
6umflances  which  principally  fet  one  man  above 
another.  They  are  the  two  great  fources  of  per- 
fonal  diflin6tion,  and  are  therefore  the  principal 
eaufes  which  naturally  ^(lablifli  authority  and 
iubor^tifttion  among  men»    Among  nations  i^ 

iheph^ds 
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fliepherds  both  thofe  caufes  operate  with  their  chap. 
full  force.  The  great  fliepherd  or  herdfman,  re- 
fpefted  on  account  of  his  great  wealth,  and  of 
the  great  number  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  him 
for  fubfiftence,  and  revered  on  account  of  the 
noblenefs  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  immemorial 
antiquity  of  his  illuftrious  family,  has  a  natural 
authority  over  all  the  inferior  Ihepherds  or  herdf- 
men  of  his  horde  or  clan.  He  can  command  the 
united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
any  of  them.  His  military  power  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  them.  In  time  of  war  they  are 
all  of  them  naturally  difpofed  to  mufter  them* 
felyes  under  his  banner,  rather  than  under  that 
of  any  other  perfon,  and  his  birth  and  fortune 
thus  naturally  procure  to  him  fome  fort  of  exe- 
cutive power.  By  commanding  too  the  united 
force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any  of 
them,  he  is  beft  able  to  compel  any  one  of  them 
who  may  have  injured  another  to  compenfate 
the  wrong.  He  is  the  perfon,  therefore,  to  whom 
all  thofe  who  are  too  Weak  to  defend  themfelves 
naturally  look  up  for  protedtion.  It  is  to  him 
that  they  naturally  complain  of  the  injuries  which 
they  imagine  have  been  done  to  them,  and  his 
interpofition  in  fuch  cafes  is  moreeafily  fub* 
mitted  to,  even  by  the  perfen  complained  of,  than 
that  of  any  other  perfon  would  be.  His  birth  and 
fortune  thus  naturally  procure  him  fome  fort  of 
judicial  authority. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  fhepherds,  in  the  fecondt 
period  of  fociety,  that  the  inequality  of  fortune 
firft begins  to  take  place,  andintrodvces  among 

men 
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BOOK  men  a  degree  of  authority  and  fubordination 
3l,^  which  could  not  poffibly  exift  before.  It  thereby 
introduces  fome  degree  of  that  civil  government 
vribich  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  its  own  pre- 
fervation :  and  it  feems  to  do  this  natursdly,  and 
even  independent  of  the  cpnfideration  of  that  ne- 
ceffity.  The  confideration  of  that  neceflSty  comes 
no  doubt  afterwards  to  contribute  very  much  to 
maintain  and  fecure  that  authority  and  fubor- 
dination.  The  rich,  in  particular,  are  neceffarily 
interefled  to  fupport  that  order  of  things,  which 
can  alone  fecure  them  in  the  pofleffion  of  their 
own  advantages.     Men  of  inferior  wealth  com- 
bine to  defend  thofe  of  fuperior  wealth  in  the 
pofleflion  of  their  property,  in  order  that  men  of 
fuperior  wealth  may  combine  to  defend  them 
in  the  pofleflion  of  theirs.    All  the  inferior  fliep* 
herds  and  herdfmen  feel  that  the  fecurity  of  their 
own  herds  and  flocks  depends  upon  the  fecurity 
of  thofe  of  the  great  fliepherd  or  herdfinan }  that 
the  maintenance  of  their  lefler  ^thority  de* 
pends  upon  that  of  his  greater  authority,  and 
that  upon  their  fubordination  to  him  depends 
his  power  of  keeping  their  inferiors  in  fubor* 
dination  to  them.    They  conilitute  a  fqrt  of 
little  nobility,  who  feel  themfelvea  int^reile4  to 
defend  the  property  apd  ta  Hipport  tlie  autho- 
rity  of  their    own  little  ibvereigfi,  in^  order 
tiut  he.  xnay  be  able  tq  defend  tibeir  property 
and  to  fupport  their  authority.    Civil  govern* 
viont,  fo  fair,  as  it  is  infljtuted  for  the  fecu- 
rity of  property,  is  in  reality  inilituted  for  the 
di^nce  of  th^  licb  againil  the  poor,  or  of  thpfo 

who 
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who  have  ibme  property  againft  thofe  who  have  c  H  A  l< 
none  at  all.  ^' 

The  judicial  authority  of  fiicha  fovereign,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  caufe  of  expence,  was  for  a 
long  time  afource  of  revenue  to  him.  The  perfons 
who  applied  to  him  for  juftice  were  always  wil- 
ling to  pay  for  it,  and  a  prefent  never  failed  to 
accompany  a  petition.  After  the  authority  of  th6 
fovereign  too  was  thoroughly  eftabliihed,  the  per^ 
fon  found  guilty,  over  and  above  the  fatisfaftioii 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  party,  was 
likewife  forced  to  pay  an  amercement  to  the  fove* 
reign.  He  had  given  trouble,  he  had  difturbed, 
he  had  broke  the  peace  of  his  lord  the  king,  and 
forthofe  offences  an  amercement  was  thought  due. 
In  the  Tartar  governments  of  Afia,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  which  were  founded  by  the  Ger- 
man and  Scythian  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  the  adminiflrationof  juflice  was  a 
confiderable  fource  of  revenue,  both  to  the  fove- 
reign, and  to  all  the  leffer  chiefs  or  lords  who  exer- 
cifed  under  him  any  particular  jurifdi6lion,  either 
over  fome  particular  tribe  or  clan,  or  over  fome 
particular  territory  or  diftri6l.  Originally  both  the 
fovereign  and  the  inferior  chiefs  ufed  to  exef cife 
this  jurifdiftion  in  their  own  perfons.  Afterwards 
they  univerfally  found  it  convenient  to  delegate 
it  to  fome  fubftitute,  bailiff,  or  judge.  This  fub- 
ftitute,  however,  was  ftill  obliged  to  account  to 
his  principal  or  conftituent  for  the  profits  of  the 
jntifdiftion.     Whoever  reads  the  *  inftru6lions 

*  They  aure  to  be  found  In  Tyrr^Fi  Hifioiy  of  England.        ^; 
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BOOK  which  were  given  to  the  judges  of  ijie  circuit  itt 
^'^  ^  the  time  of  Henry  II.  will  fee  clearly  that  tbofe 
judges  were  a  Ibrt  of  itinerant  factors,  fent  round 
the  country  for  the  purpofe  of  levying  certain 
branches  of  the  King's  revenue.  In  tfaofe  days 
the  adminiftration  of  juilice,  not  only  afforded  a 
certain  revenue  to  the  fover^gn,  but  to  procure 
this  revenue  (eems  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  which  he  propofed  to  obtain  by 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

This  fcheme  of  making  the  adminiftration  of 
juilice  fubiervient  to  the  purpofes  of  revenue, 
could  fearce  fail  to  be  produSive  of  feveral  very 
grofs  abu&s.  The  peribn,  who  applied  for 
juftice  with  a  large  prelent  in  his  hand,  was  likely 
to  get  fomething  more  than  juftice;  while  he, 
who  applied  for  it  with  a  finall  one,  was  likely 
to  get  ibmething  le&  Juftice  too  might  fre* 
quently  be  delayed,  in  order  that  this  preient 
might  be  r^eated.  The  amercement,  befides, 
of  the  perfon  complained  of,  might  frequently 
fiiggeft  a  very  ftrong  reafon  for  finding  him>in 
the  wrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  fo. 
That  fuchabufes  were  far  from  being  uncommcm, 
the  ancient  hiftory  of  every  country  in  Europe 
bears  witnefs. 

When  the  fovereign  or  chief  exerdfed  his  ju. 
dicial  authority  in  his  own  perfon,  how  much 
foever  he  might  abufe  it,  it  muft  have  been  fcarce 
poilible  to  get  any  redrefs ;  becauie  there  could 
&ldom  be  any  body  powerful  enough  to  call  him 
to  account.  When  he  exercifed  it  by  a  bailiff, 
indeed,  redrefe  might  femetimea  be  had.    If  it 

was 
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was  fol"  his  onm  benefit  only^  that  the  bailiff  had  €  H  A  K 

been  gmlty  of  any  aft  of  injuftice^  the  fovereign  ^ J^. 

himfelf  might  not  always  be  unwilling  to  punifli 
him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  repair  the  wrong*  But 
if  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  fovereign,  if  it  was 
in  order  to  make  court  to  the  perfon  who  ap- 
pointed him  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that  he 
had  committed  any  aflb  of  oppreflion,  redrefe 
would  upon  moil  occafions  be  as  impoffible  aft  if 
the  fovereign  had  committed  it  himfelf.  In  ali 
barbarous  governments,  accordingly,  in  all  thofe 
ancient  governments  of  Europe  in  particular^ 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  adminiilration  of  juilice  appears  for 
a  long  time  to  have  been  extremely  corrupt  j  fhr 
from  being  quite  equal  and  impartial, even  under 
the  bed  monarchs,  and  altogether  profligate 
undel^  the  worft. 

Among  nations  of  fhepherds,  where  the  fove^^ 
reign  or  chief  is  only  the  greateft  ihepherd  or 
berdfman  of  the  horde  or  elan,  he  is  maintained 
in  the  fame  manner  as  any  of  his  vaflals  or  ihbf 
jefts,  by  tte  increafe  of  his  own  herds  or  flocks. 
Among  thofe  natioi^  of  huibandmen  who  are  but 
juft  come  out  of  the  Ihepherd  flate,  and  who  are 
not  much  advanced  beyond  that  fl;ate ;  fuch  as 
the  6i«ek  tribes  appear  to  have  been  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  our  German  and 
Scythian  anceftors  when  they  firft;  fettled  upon 
the  ruina  of  the  weftem  empire  $  the  fovereign  or 
chief  is,  in  the  £uhe  manner,  only  the  greatefl 
landbrdof  the  country,  and  is  maintained,  in 
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BOOK  the  lame  manner  as  any  other  landlord,  by  d 
revenue  derived  from  his  own  private  eftate,  or 
from  what,  in  modem  Europe, '  was  caDed  the 
demefhe  of  the  crown.     His  fubje^s,  upon 
ordinary  occafions,  contribute  nothing  to  his  fup- 
port,  except  when,  in  order  to  protedl  them  from 
the  oppreflion  of  fome  of  their  fellow-ftrbjedts, 
they  iland  in  need  of  his  authority.     The  pre- 
fents  which  they  make  him  upon  fuch  occafions, 
conflitute  the  whole  ordinary  revenue,  the  whole 
of  the  emoluments  which,  except  perhaps  upon 
fome  very  extraordinary  emergencies,  he  derives 
from  his  dominion  over  them.    When  Agamem- 
non, in  Homer,  offers  to  AchiUes  for  his  friend, 
(hip  the  fovereignty  of  feven  Greek  cities,  the 
fole  advantage  which  he  mentions  as  likely  to  be 
derived  from  it,  was,  that  the  people  would 
honour  him  with  prefents.     As  long  as  fuch  pre- 
fents,  as  long  as  the  emoluments  of  juftice,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  fees  of  court,  conflituted 
in  this  manner  the  whole  ordinary  revenue  which 
the  fovereign  derived  from  his  fovereignty,  it 
could  not  well  be  expeSfced,  it  could  not  even  de- 
cently be  propofed,  that  he  fhould  give  them  up 
altogether.    It  might,  and  it  frequently  was  pro- 
pofed, that  he  fhould  regulate  and  afcertain  them. 
But  afler  they  had  been  fb  regulated  and.  afcer- 
tained,  how  to  hinder  a  perfon  who  was  all-pow- 
erful from  extending  them  beyond  thofe  regula- 
tions, was  flill  very  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoflible. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  ftate  of  things, 
therefore,  the  corruption  of  juftice,  natuc^y^ 

^  i  refulting 
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ftUHmg  &6m  the  arbitrary  and  unceijam  nature  c  HA'  A 
of  thafe  prdfents,  Scarce  admitted  of  any  effectual  ^  J^ 

remedy. 

But  when  from  different  caufes,  chiefly  from 
the  continually  increafing  expence  of  defending 
the  nation  againft  the  invafion  of  other  nations, 
the  private  eflate  of  the  fovereign  had  become 
altogether  infufficient  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  the  fovereignty;  and  when  it  had  become 
neceflary  that  the  people  fbould,  for  their  own 
fecurity,  contribute  towards  this  expence  by 
tues  of  different  kinds,  it  feems  to  have  been 
very  commonly  flipulated,  that  no  prefent  for 
the  adminiflration  of  juftice  fliould,  under  any 
pretence,  be  accepted  either  by  the  fovereign,  or 
by  his  bailifis  and  fubftitutes,  the  judges.  Thofe 
prefents,  it  feems  to  have  been  fuppofed,  could 
more  ea&\y  be  aboliihed  altogether,  than  effedbu- 
ally  regulated  and  afcertained.  Fixed  ialariea 
were  appointed  to  the  judges,  which  were  fup- 
pofed to  compenfate  to  them  the  lofi  of  whatever 
might  have  been  their  fhare  of  the  ancient  emo- 
luments of  juftice ;  as  the  taxes  more  than  com* 
penfated  to  the  fovereign  the  lois  of  his.  JufticQ 
was  then  laid  to  be  adminiftered  gratis. 

Juftice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  admi- 
niftered gratis  in  any  country.  Lawyers  and 
attornies,  at  leaft,  muft  always  be  paid  by  the 
parties ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  per- 
form their  duty  ftill  worfe  than  they  a<3:ually 
perform  it.  The  fees  annually  paid  to  lawyers 
and  attornies  amount,  in  every  court,  to  a  much 
greater  fum  than  the  falaries  of  the  judges.  The 
circumftance  of  thofe  falaries  being  paid  by  th^ 

03  crown. 
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B*  o  o  K  crown,  can  no-where  much  ditnin^  thenec^fikry 

y^ ^  expence  of  a  law-fuit.     But  it  was  not  fo  much 

to  diminifli  the  expence,  as  to  prevent  the  cop- 
ruption  of  juftice,  that  the  judges  were  proh3>ited 
Scorn  receiving  any  prefent  orfee  from  the  parties. 
The  office  of  judge  is  in  itfelf  fo  very  honour- 
able,  that  men  are  wiDing  to  accept  of  it,  though 
accompanied  with  very  fmall  emoluments.  The 
inferior  office  of  juftice  of  peace,  though  at- 
tended  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  moft 
cafes  with  no  emoluments  at  all,,  is  an  ol^ea  of 
ambition  to  the  greater  part  of  our  country  gen- 
tlemen. The  falaries  of  all  the  diflferent  judges, 
high  and  low,  together  with  the  whole  expence 
of  the  adminiftration  and  execution  of  juftice, 
even  where  it  is  not  managed  with  very  good 
ceconomy,  makes,  in  any  civilized  country,  but 
a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  whole  expence 
ef  government. 

The  whole  expence  of  juftice  too  might  eafily 
be  defrayed  by  the  fees  of  court ;  and,  without 
expofing  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  to  any  real 
hazard  of  corruption,  the  public  revenue  might 
thus  be  entirely  difcharged  from  a  certain, 
though,  perhaps,  but  a  fmall  incumbrance.  It 
is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of  court  effeftu- 
ally,  where  a  perfon  fo  powerful  as  the  Ibvereign 
is  to  fliare  in  them,  and  to  derive  any  confider- 
;able  part  of  his  revenue  from  them.  It  is  very 
eafy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  perfon  who 
can  reap  ftny  benefit  from  them.  The  law  can 
very  eafily  oblige  the  judge  to  re^e6k  the  regula- 
tion, though  it  might  not  always  be  able  to 
make  the  fpvereigu  re%e6t  it.    Where  the  fees 
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of  ceurt  are  precifU^  regulated  and  afcertainedy  c  H  A  Fv 
where  th^  are  paid  all  at  once,  at  a  certain  ^  _^* 
period  o£  every  procefs,  into  the  kands  of  a 
caihier  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him  diftributed  in 
certain  known  proportions  among  the  different 
judges  after  the  proceis  is  decided,  and  not  till 
it  is  decided,  there  feems  to  be  no  more  danger 
of  corruption  than  where  fuch  fees  are  prohibited 
altogether.    Thoie  fees,  without  occafioning  any 
confider^e  increafe  in  the  expence  of  a  Iaw« 
fuit,  might  be  rendered  fuUy  Efficient  for  de» 
fraying  the  whole  expence  of  juAice.     By  not 
being  paid  to  the  judges  tiU  the  proce&  wa^  de« 
termined,  they  might  be  ibme  incitement  to  the 
diligence  of  the  court  in  examining  and  deciding 
it.    In  courts  which  confifted  of  a  confiderable 
number  (^  judges^  by  proportioning  the  ihare  of 
each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days^ 
which  he  had  employed  in  examining  the  procels, 
either  in  the  court  or  in  a  committee  by  order  of 
the  court,  thofe  fees  might  give  ibme  encourage* 
ment  to  the  diligence  of  each  particular  judge*. 
PuUic  jfervices  are  never  better  performed,  than; 
whM  their  reward  comes  ontyin  eonfequence  o€ 
thdr  being  peribrmed,  antd  is  ppop^Hlioned  to^ 
the  diligence  employed  in  performing  them.     la 
the  dtffarent  parliaments  of  France,  the  fees  of 
court  (called  Epices  and  vacations)  eonftitute 
the  &r  greater  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
ju^^es.    After  all  dedu^ions  are  made,  the  nea( 
&tary  piud  by  the  crown  to  a  comxfeQo?  or  judge 
m  the  parliament  of  Toidoufe,  in  rank  and 
^Ugnity  the  iecond  parliament  of  the  kingdom, 
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E  o  O  E  amounts  only  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  livres,  about 
^*      fix  pounds  eleven  fhillings  fterling  a  year.  About 
f^ven  years  ago  that  fum  was  in  the  fame  place 
the  ordinary  yearly  wages  qf  a  common  footman. 
The  diftribution  of  thofe  Epic^s  too  is  according 
to  the  diligence  of  the  judges.     A  diligent  judge 
gains  a  comfortable,  though  moderate,  revenue 
by  his  office :  An  idle  one  gets  little  more  than 
hisfalary.  Thofe  parliaments  are  perhaps,  inmany 
reipe6ts,  not  very  convenient  courts  of  juflice; 
but  they  have  never  been  accufed;.they  feem 
never  even  to  have  been  fufpe^ted  of  corruption. 
.  The  fees  of  court  fe6m  originally  to  have  been 
the  principal  fupport  of  the  different  courts  of 
jufi^ice  in  England.    Each  court  endeavoured  to 
draw  to  itfelf  as  much  bufinefs  as  it  could,  and 
Was,  upon  that  account,  willing  to  take  cogni* 
fiance  of  many  fuits  which  were  not  originally  in- 
tended to  fall  imder  its  jurifdi^tion.   The  court  of 
King's  Bench,  infl:ituted  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
cauies  only,  took  cognizance  of  civil  fuits ;  the 
plaintiff  pretending  that  the  defendant,  in  not 
doing  him  juflice,  had  been  guilty  of  fome  trefr» 
pais  or  mifdemeanor.    The  court  of  Exchequer, 
inftituted  for  the  levying  of  the  king's  revenue, 
and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  fuch  debts 
only  as  were  due  to  the  king,  took  cognizance 
of  all  other  qontradl  debts ;  the  plaintiff  alleging 
that  be  could  not  pay  the  king,  becaufe  the 
defendant  would  ndt  pay  him.    In  confequence 
of  fuch  fictions  it  came,  in  many  cafes,  to  depend 
altogether  upon  the  parties  before  what  court 
they  would  chufe  to  have  their  caufe  tried}  ap4 
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each  court  endeavoured,  by  fuperior^  di^atch  chap. 
and  impartiality 9  to  draw  to  itfelf  as  many  caufes  ^  J* 
as  it  could.  The  prefent  admirable  conftitution 
of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  England  was,  perhaps, 
originally  in  a  great  meafure,  formed  by  this 
emulation,  which  anciently  took  place  between 
their  refpe^tive  judges ;  each  judge  endeavour* 
ing  to  give,  in  his  own  court,  the  ipeedieft  and 
moR,  effectual  remedy,  which  the  law  would 
admit,  for  every  fort  of  injuftice.  Originally  the 
courts  of  law  gave  damages  only  for  breach  of 
contrast.  The  court  of  Chancery,  as  a  court  of 
confcience,  firft  took  upon  it  to  enforce  the 
fpecific  performance  of  agreements.  When  the 
breach  of  contra£i  confifted  in  the  non-payment 
of  money,  the  damage  fuilained  could  be  com- 
penfated  in  no  other  way  than  by  ordering  pay- 
ment, which  was  equivalent  to  a  Ipecific  perform- 
ance of  the  agreement.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore, 
the  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law  was  fufBcient.  It 
was  not  fo  in  others.  When  the  tenant  fued  his 
lord  for  having  unjuftly  outed  him  of  his  leaie, « 
the  damages  which  he  recovered  were  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  poiTeffion  of  the  land. 
Such  caufes,  therefore,  for  fome  time,  went  all  to 
the  court  of  Chancery,  to  the  no  fmall  lofs  of  the 
courts  of  law.  It  was  to  draw  back  fuch  caufes 
to  themfelves  that  the  courts  of  law  are  faid  to 
have  invented  the  artificial  and  fictitious  writ  of 
ejeftment,  the  moft  efiedtual  remedy  for  an 
UDJufl  outer  or  diipofleflion  of  land. 

A  ftamp-duty  upon  the  law  proceedings  of 
each  particular  court,  to  be  levicid  by  that  courts 

and 
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BOD  K  andappliedtowardsthemaintenanceof  the  judges 

^ ^  and  other  officers  belongmg  to  it,  might,  iB  the 

lame  manner,  a£brd  a  revenue  fufficient  for 
de&aying  the  expence  of  the  adminiftration  6f 
juftice,  without  bringing  any  burden  upon  the 
general  revenue  of  the  ibcietj.  The  jiodges 
indeed  might,  in  thi&  cafe,  be  under  the  tempta- 
tion  of  multiptying  unneceflarily  the  proceedings 
upon  every  caufe,  in  order  to  iacreafe,  as  much 
as  poffible,  the  produce  of  iiich  a  ftamp-dufy. 
It  has  been  the  cuftom  in  modern  Europe  to 
regulate,  upon  moft  occafioDS,  the  payment  of 
the  attornies  and  clerka  oi  courts  according  to 
the  number  of  pages  which  they  had  occafion  to 
write  i  the  court,  however,  requiring  that  each 
page  ihould  contain  io  many  liaes,  and  each 
Kne  fo  many  words*  In  order  to  increafe  timr 
payment,  the  attomies'and  clerks  have  contrived 
to  multiply  words  beyond  all  neceffity,  to  the 
corruption  of  the  law  language  o^  I  believe, 
every  court  of  juftice  in  Europe.  A  like  temptao 
#  tion  might  perhaps  oceafion  a  Uke  corruption  in 
the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  defray  its  own  expemee^  or 
whether  the  judges  be  maintained  by  fixed 
&Iaries  paid  to  them  from  ibaie  other  &md^  it 
does  not  feem  nece£Siry  that  the  perfon  or  perSbna 
entrufted  with  the  executive  power  ihould  be 
charged  with  the  nmnagemenb  of  that  fend!,  or 
with  the  payment  of  thofe  &laries.  That  fund 
might  arife  from  the  rent  of  landed  eftates,  the 
management  of  each  eftate  being  entrufted  to  tibto 

particular 
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pfftkiifar  ccHirt  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  c  H  A  p; 
it  That  fund  might  arife  even  from  the  in*  .  ^\ 
tereft  of  a  fimi  of  money,  the  lending  out  of 
irhich  might,  in  the  fame  maimer,  be  entritfted 
to  the  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it. 
A  part,  though  indeed  but  a  fmall  part,  of  the 
ialarj  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  fefficm  in 
Scotland,  arifes  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum  of 
money.  The  necefiary  inftability  of  iuch  a  fund 
&ems,  however,  to  render  it  an  improper  one 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  inflitution  which 
ought  to  laft  for  ever. 

The  feparation  of  the  judicial  from  the  execu* 
tive  power  feems  originally  to  have  arifen  from 
the  increafing  bufinefs  of  the  fociety,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  increafing  improvement.    The 
adminiflration  of  juitice  became  to  laborious  and 
fo  complicated  a  duty  as  to  require  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  perlbns  to  whom  it  was 
entrufted.      The    perfon    entrufted  with   the 
executive  power,  not  having  leifure  to  attend 
to  the  decifion  of  private  caufes  himfelf,  a  deputy 
was  appointed  to  decide  them  in  his  ftead.    In 
the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  greatnefs,  the  conful 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  political  affairs 
of  the  ftate,  to  attend  to  the  adminiflration  of 
^uftice.     A  praetor,  therefore,  was  appointed  to 
adminifter  it  in  his  ftead.    In  the  progrefe  of  the 
European  monarchies  which  were  ibunded  upon 
the  rmns  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fovereigns 
and  the  great  lords  came  univerfally  to  cosifider 
the  adnnitEftration  of  juflice  as  an  ofike,  both 
toe  labooous  and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  exe« 
cute  ill  theii  own  persons*    They  univerfally, 

%  therefore, 
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BOO  K  thtfefore,  difchargedthenifelvesof  itbyappmnt- 
Y'     .  ing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive 
power,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  that  juftice  fhould  not 
frequently  be  facrificed  to,  what  is  vulgarly 
called,  poUtics.  The  perfons  entrafted  with 
the  great  interefls  of  the  ftate.may,  even  without 
any  corrupt  views,  fbmetimes  -imagine  it  necet 
iary  to  facrifice  to  thofe  interei^  the  rights  of  a 
private  man.  But  upon  the  impartial  adminiA 
tration  of  juftice  depends  the  liberty  of  every 
individual,  the  fenfe  which  he  has  of  his  own 
fecurity.  In  order  to  make  every  individual  feel 
himfelf  perfedlly  fecure  in  the  pofleffion  of  every 
right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is  not  only  necef- 
iary  that  the  judicial  fhould  be  feparated  from  the 
executive  power,  but  that  it  fhould  be  rendered 
as  much  as  poffible  independent  of  that  power. 
The  judge  fhould  not  beliableto  be  removed  from 
his  office  according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power. 
The  regular  payment  of  his  falary  fhould  not 
depend  upon  the  good-will,  or  even  upon  the 
good  ceconomy  of  thatt  power. 

PART   THIRD. 
Of  the  Expence  of  public  Works  and  public  In/litutions. 

THE  third  and  laft  duty  of  the  fovereign  or 
commonwealth  is  that  of  ere£ting  and  main- 
taining thofe  public  inflitutions  and  thofe  public 
works,  which,  though  they  may  be  in  the  highefl 
degree  advantageous  to  a  great  fbciety,  are, 
however,  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  profit  could 
never  repay  the  fxpence  to  any  individual  or 
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imall  number  of  individuals,  and  which  it  there*  c  q  A  f. 

fore  cannot  be  expelled  that  any  individual  ^ ^^ 

or  finall  number  of  individuals  fliould  ere6t  or 
maintain.  The  performance  of  this  duty  re- 
quires too  very  different  degrees  of  expence  in 
the  different  periods  of  fociety. 

After  the  public  inftitutions  and  public  works 
neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  iand 
for  the  adminiftr^tion  of  juilice,  both  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other  works 
arid  inftitutions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  thofe 
for  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  ibciety, 
and  thofe  for  promoting  the  inftruddon  of  the 
people.  The  inftitutions  for  inftrudlion  are 
of  two  kinds ;  thofe  for  the  education  of  the 
youth,  and  thofe  for  the  inftru6tion  of  people 
of  all  ages.  The  confideration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  expence  of  thofe  different  forts  of 
public  ^orks  and  inftitutions  may  be  moft 
properly  defrayed,  will  divide  this  third  part 
of  the  prefent  chapter  into  three  different 
articles. 

Article,  I. 

Of  the  public  Works  and  Inftitutions  for  facilitating  the 

Commerce  of  the  Society, 

And,  fli^f  of  thofe  'which  are  neceffary  for  facilitating  Com^ 

merce  in  general. 

THAT  the  ere6lion  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  works  which  facilitate  the  commerce 
of  any  country^  fuch  as  good  roads,  bridges, 

navigable* 
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BOOK  c^^^ablie  canals,  harbours,  &c  mnft  require 
very  difierent  d^rees  of  expence  in  the  different 
periods  of  fbciety,  is  evident  without  any  proof. 
The  expence  of  making  and  maintaining  the 
public  roa^s  of  any  country  muft  evidently  in- 
creafe  with  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  that  country,  or  with  the  quantity  and 
weight  of  the  goods  which  it  becomes  neceflary 
to  fetch  and  carry  upon  tl^oiie  roads.  The 
ilrength  of  a  bridge  muft  be  fuited  to  the  nunaber 
and  weight  of  the  carriages,  which  are  likely 
to  pais  over  it.  The  depth  and  the  fupply  <rf 
water  for  a  navigable  canal  muft  be  proportioned 
to  thenumber  and  tunnage  of  the  lighters,  which 
are  likely  to  carry  ,goods  upon  it ;  the  extent  of 
a  harbour  to  the  number  of  the  ihipping  which 
are  likely  to  take  ihelter  in  it. 

It  does  not  feem  necefl^ry  that  the  expence 
of  tliofe  public  works  fliould  be  defrayed  from 
that  public  revenue,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of 
which  the  colle£tion  and  application  are  in  moft 
countries  afligned  to  the  executive  power.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  fuch  public  works  may  eafily  be 
fo  managed,  as  to  afford  a  particular  revenue 
fufficient  for  defraying  their  own  expence,  with- 
out bringing  any  burden  upon  the  general  reve- 
nue of  the  fociety. 

A  highway,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for 
example,  may  in  moft  cafes  be  both  made  and 
maintained  by  a  fmall  toll  upon  the  carriages 
which  make  ufe  of  them :  a  harbour,  by  a  mo- 
derate port-duty  upon  the  tunnage  of  the  fliip- 
ning  which  load  or  unload  in  iU    The  coinage, 

another 
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another  inlUtuticm  for  facilitating  comtBer ce,  in  c  H  A  R 

many  countries,  not  only  defrays  its  own  ex-  ^ ^ 

pence,  but  albrds  a  finall  revenue  or  feignorage 
to  l^e  ibvere^n.  The  poft-office,  another  infti^- 
tutioa  for  the  fame  purpofe,  over  and  above 
defraying  its  own  expence,  afibrds  in  almoft 
all  countries  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to  the 
fovereign. 

When  the  carri^es  which  pais  over  a  faigiv 
way  or  a  bridge,  and  the  lighters  which  fail  upon 
a  nav^able  canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  or  flieir  tunnage,  they  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  thofe  public  works  exa6tly  in  pro- 
portion to  the,  wear  and  tear  which  they  occafion 
of  them.  It  feems  fcarce  poffible  to  invent  a 
more  equitable  way  of  maintaining  fuch  woi;ks. 
This  tax  or  toll  too,  though  it  is  advanced  by 
the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  to 
whom  it  muil  always  be  charged  in  the  price  of 
the  goods.  As  the  expaice  of  carriage,  faow*^ 
ever,  is  very  much  reduced  by  meajss  of  fuch 
public  works,  the  goads,  notwithftanding  the 
toll,  coaie  cheaper  to  the  confumer  than  they 
could  otherwife  have  done ;  their  price  not  beitig 
fo  much  raiied  by-  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by 
the  cheapnefs  of  the  carriage*  The  perfon 
who  finally  pays  this  tax,  tlierefore,  gains  by 
the  application,  more  than  he  lofes  by  the  pay- 
ment of  it.  His  payment  is  exaftly  in  propor- 
tion to  his  g£un.  It  is  in  reality  no  more  than 
a  part  of  that  gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  givi^ 
up  in  c»rder  to  get  the  reil.  It  feems  impofl9)le 
to  imginj^  a  more  equitable  method  of  ratfing 
atsou* 

When 
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When^the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon 
coaches,  pofl-chaifes,  &c.  is  made  fomewhat 
higher  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  than  upon 
carriages  of  neceffary  ufe,  fuch  as  carts,  wag- 
gons, &c.  the  indolence  arid  vanity  of  the  rich 
is  made  to  contribute  in  a  very  eaiy  manner  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the 
tranQ>ortation  of  heavy  goods  to  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

WHen  high  roads,  bridges,  canals^  &c.  are  in 
this  manner  made  and  fupported  by  the  com* 
merce  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  them, 
they  can  be  made  only  where  that  commerce 
requires  them,  and  confequently  where  it  is  pro- 
per to  make  them.  Their  expence  too,  their 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  muil  be  fuited  to 
what  that  commerce  can  afford  to  pay.  They 
muft  be  made  confequently  as  it  is  proper  to 
make  them.  A  magnificent  high  road  cannot 
be  made  through  a  defart  country  where  there  is 
little  or  no  commerce,  or  merely  becaufe  it  hap- 
pens to  lead  to  the  country  vilU  of  the  intendant 
of  the  province,  or  to  that  of  fome  great  lord  to 
whom  the  intendant  finds  it  convenient  to  make 
his  court.  A  great  bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over 
a  river  at  a  place  where  nobody  paffes,  or  merely 
to  embellifli  the  view  from  the  windows  of  a 
neighbouring  palace :  things  which  fometimes 
happen,  in  countries  where  works  of  this  kind 
lire  carried  on  by  any  other  revenue  than  that 
which  they  themfelves  are  capable  of  affording. 

In  feveral  different  parts  of  Europe  the  toll 
or  ibck-duty  upon  a  canal  is  the  property  of 
private  perfons,  whofe  private  intereft  obligesr 
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them  to  keep  up  the  canals  If  it  is  not  kept  in  C  H  A  P« 
tolerable  order,  the  navigation  necefiarily  ceafes  .  _^_ 
altogether,  and  along  with  it  the  whole  profit 
which  they  can  make  by  the  tolls^  If  thofe  tolls 
were  put  under  the  management  of  commi£» 
fioners,  who  had  themfelves  no  interefl  in  thern^ 
they  might  be  leis  attentive  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  works  which  produced  them*  The  canal 
of  Languedoc  cofl  the  King  of  France  and  the 
province  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  livres^ 
which  (at  twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  filver, 
the  value  of  French  moiiey  in  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,)  amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred , 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.  When  that  great  work 
was  finiflied,  the  mofl  likely  method,  it  was  found, 
of  keeping  it  in  conilant  repair  was  to  make  a 
prefent  of  the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  engineer,  who 
planned  and  conducted  the  work.  Thofe  tolls 
conftitute  at  prefent  a  very  large  eftate  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  family  of  that  gentleman, 
who  have,  therefore,  a  great  intereft  to  keep  the 
work  in  conftant  rqpair^  But  had  thofe  tolls  been 
put  under  tlie  management  of  commiffioners, 
who  had  no  fuch  intereft,  they  might  perhaps 
have  been  diilipated  in  ornamental  and  unnece& 
fary  expences,  while  the  moft  eflential  parts  of 
the  work  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road, 
cannot  with  any  fafety  be  made  the  property  of 
private  perfons.  A  high  road,  though  entirely 
negle6ted,  does  not  become  altogether  impair 
able,  though  a  canal  does.  The  proprietors  of 
the  tolls  upon  a  high  road,  therefore,  might 
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BOOK  negle6l  altogether  the  repair  of  the  road,  and  yet 

y^ I  continue  to  levy  very  nearly  the  lame  tolls.    It 

is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  tolls  for  the  main- 
tenance, of  fuch  a  work  fhould  be  put  under  the 
management  of  commiffioners  or  truftees. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  abufes  which  the  truftees 
have  committed  in  the  management  of  thofe  tolls, 
have  in  many  cafes  been  very  juftly  complained 
of.  At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  imdy  the 
(noney  levied  is  more  than  double  of  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  executing^  in  the  completeft  manner, 
the  work  which  is  often  executed  in  a  very 
flovenly  manner,  and  fometimes  not  executed  at 
all.  The  fyftera  of  repairing  the  high  roads  by 
tolls  of  this  kind^  it  muft  be  obferved^  is  not  of 
very  long  ftanding.  We  fhould  not  wonder  there* 
fore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  that  degree 
of  perfeftion  of  which  it  feems  capable.  If  mean 
and  improper  perfons  are  frequently  appointed 
f  ruftees  ;  and  if  proper  courts  of  inQ)e6tion  and 
account  have  not  yet  been  eftabliibed  for  con- 
trolling their  condu6l,  and  for  reducing  the  tolls 
to  what'  is  barely  fufficient  for  executing  the 
work  to  be  done  by  them  ;  the  recency  of  the 
inftitjition  both  accounts  and  apologizes  for  thofe 
defe6ls,  of  which,  by  the  wifdom  of  parliament, 
the  greatei:  part  may  in  due  time  be  gradually 
remedied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes 
in  Great  Britain  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  fo  much 
what  is  neceffary  for  repairing  the  roads,  that  th« 
favings,  which,  with  proper  oeconomy,  might  be 
.made  from  it,  have  been  coniidered,  even  by 
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fohae  minifters,  as  a  very  greatirrefource  which  CHAP. 

might  at  ibme  time  or  another  he  applied  to  ^e        ^ 

ex^enci^s  of  the  ftate.   Government,  it  has  he^i 

faid,  by  taking  the  management  of  the  turnpikes 

into  its  own  hands,  and  by  etnploying  the  foldiers, 

who  would  work  for  a  very  fmall  addition  to  their 

pay,  coidd  keep  the  roads  in  good  order  at  a  much 

lefi  expebce  than  it  can  be  done  by  truftees,  who 

have  no  other  workmen  to  employ,  but  fucji  as 

derive  their  Whole  fubfiilence  from  their  wages. 

A  great  revenue,  half  a  million,  perhaps*,  it  has 

been  pretended,  might  in  this  manner  be  gained 

without  laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  people ; 

and  the  turnpike  roads  might  be  made' to  con<* 

tribute  to  the  general  expence  of  the  ftate^ 

in  the  fame  manner  as  the  poft*office  does  at 

prefent. 

That  a.  confiderable  revenue  might  be  gained 
in  this  manner,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  pro4 
babiy  not  ne'ar  fd  much,  as  the  proje6fcors  of  this 
plan  have  fuppofed.  •  The  plan  itfelf,  however, 
feems  liable  to  feveral  very  important  objediions. 
.  Firft,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the 
turnpikes  fliould  ever  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  relburces  for  fiipplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
ilate,  they)  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  thofe 
exigencies  were  fuppofed  to  require.  According^ 
to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  they 
would  probably  be  augmented  very  faft*  '  The 

*  since  publlflung  the  two  firft  edUion9  of  tins  b6ok»  I  have,  got 
lood  rtafdiis  to  believe  that  all  the  turnpike  tolls  levied  in  Great 
Britain  do  not  produce  a  neat  revenue  that  amounts  to  half  a  inilli«n; 
tfuiii  wiiid^  under  the  i:tonageinent  of  CrOvernnieDty  would  riot  be 
ittlfident  to  ^ep  in  repair  five  of  the  principal  fOiRls  itt  the  kliigdojn; 

H 1  facility 
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BOOK  ^Acility  with  Wkich  a  great  revenue  could  be 
V.  drawn  from  them>  would  probably  encourage 
adminiflration  to  recur  very  frequentiy  to  this 
refourctt^  Though  it  may,  p^hapa,  be  more 
than  doubtful)  whether  half  a  million  could  by 
any  o^onotay  be  (aved  out  of  the  prefeat  toll», 
it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  but  that  a  million  might 
be  faved  out  of  them)  if  they  were  doubled ;  and 
perhaps  two  millions^  if  they  were  tripled  *» 
This  great  revenue  too  might  be  levied  without 
the  appointment  of  a  fingle  new  officer  to  coU 
lefi;  and  receive  it*  But  the  turnpike  tolls  being 
continually  augmented  in  this  manner,  inftead 
of  facilitating  the  inland  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try,  as  at  prefent,  would  foon  become  a  very 
great  incumbrance  upon  it.  The  expence  of 
tranfporting  all  heavy  goods  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  would  foon  be  fo  much 
increafed,  the  market  for  all  fuch  goods,  confe« 
quently,  would  foon  be  fo  much  narrowed,  that 
their  produdlion  would  be  in  a  great  meafure 
difcouraged,  and  the  mod  important  branches  of 
the  domeilic  induitry  of  the  country  annihilated 
altogether. 

Secondly,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  though  a  very  equal  tax  when 
applied  to  the  fole  purpofe  of  repairing  the  roads, 
is  a  very  unequal  one,  when  applied  to  any 
other  pui^ofC)  or  to  fupply  the  common  exi« 
gencie^  of  the  flate.  When  it  is  applied  to  the 
ible  purpofe  above  mentioned,  each  carriage  is 

*  I  have  now  good  reafimt  to  believe  that  all  diefe  coDjedhmlfamt 
are  hy  much  too  lai|^c» 

fiippofed 
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Juppofed  to  pay  exaflly  for  the  wear  and  tear  chap. 
which  that  carriage  occafions  of  the  roads.  But 
when  it  is  applied  to  any  other  purpofe,  each 
carriage  is  fuppofed  to  pay  for  more  than  that 
wear  and  tear,  and  contributes  to  tlie  fupply  of 
fome  other  exigency  of  the  ftate«  But  as  the 
tampike  toll  raiies  the  price  of  goods  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight,  and  not  to  their  value,  it  is 
chiefly  paid  by  the  confumers  of  coarfe  and 
bulky,  not  by  thofe  of  precious  and  light  com- 
modities. Whatever  exigency  of  the  ftate  there- 
fore this  tax  might  be  intended  to  fupply,  that 
exigency  would  be  chiefly  fupplied  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  poor,  not  of  the  rich  j  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  thofe  who  are  leafl;  able  to  fupply  it,  not 
"^  of  thofe  who  are  mod  able* 

Thirdly,  if  government  ihould  at  any  time 
negle6fc  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  it  would 
be  ftill  more  difficult,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  to 
compel  the  proper  application  of  any  part  of 
the  turnpike  tolls.  A  large  revenue  might  thus 
be  levied  upon  the  people,  without  any  part  of 
it  being  applied  to  the  only  purpofe  to  which  a 
revenue  levied  in  this  manner  ought  ever  to  be 
applied.  If  the  meannefs  and  poverty  of  the 
truftees  of  turnpike  roads  render  it  Ibmetimes 
difficult  at  prefent  to  oblige  them  to  repair  their 
wrong ;  their  wealth  and  greatnefs  would  render 
it  ten  times  more  fo  in  the  cafe  which  is  here 
fuppofed. 

In  France,  the  funds  defl;ined  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  high  roads  are  under  the  immediate 
dire£lion  of  the  executive  power*    Thofe  funds 

H  3  confifty 
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BOOK  confift,  partly  in  a  certain  number  of  days  laboujr 

^^ ^  which  the  country  people  are  in  m<^  parts  of 

Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of 
the  highways  ;  and  partly  in  fuch  a  portion  of 
the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate  as  the  King 
chufes  to  Ipare  from  his  other  expences. 

By  th(B  ancient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  moll  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  laboiHr  of 
the  country  people  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
local  or  provincial  magiftracy,  which  had  no 
immediate  dependency  upon  the  King's  council. 
But  l^y  the  prefent  pra6lice  both  the  labour  of 
the  country  people,  and  whatever  other  fund  the 
King  may  chufe  to  affign  for  the  reparation  of 
the  high  roads  in  any  particular  province  or 
generality,  are  entirely  under  the  management 
of  the  intendant;  an  officer  who  is  appointed  and 
removed  by  the  King's  council,  who  receives  his 
orders  from  it,  and  is  in  conilant  correlpondence 
with  it.  In  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive  power  gradually  ablbrbs 
that  of  every  other  power  in  the  ftate,  and 
affumes  to  itfelf  the  mauagementjof  every  branch 
of  revenue  which  is  deftined  for  any  public  pur^ 
pofe.  In  France,  however,  the  great  poft-roads, 
the  roads  which  make  the  communication  bes- 
tween  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are 
in  general  kept  in  good  order;  and  in  fome 
provinces  are  even  a  good  deal  fuperior  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  of  England. 
But  what  we  call  the  crofs-roads,  that  isj  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the  country,  are 
entirely  neglected,  and  are  in  many  places  abfo- 
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lately  impaiTable  for  any  heavy  carriage.  In  c  HA  e. 
feme  places  it  is  even  dangerous  to  travel  on  ,  _^' 
horfeback,  and  mules  are  the  only  conveyance 
which  can  iafely  be  trailed.  The  proud  minif- 
ter  of  an  bftentatious  court  may  frequently  take 
pleafure  in  executing  a  work  of  fplendour  and 
magnfficence,  fuch  as  a  great  highway,  which  is 
frequently  feen  by  the  principal  nobility,  ^whofe 
applaufes  not  only  flatter  his  vanity,  but  even 
contribute  to  fupport  his  intereft  at  court.  But 
to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  works,  in 
which  nothing  that  can  be  done  can  make  any 
great  appearance,  or  excite  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and  which,  in 
Ihort,  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  extreme  utility,  is  a  bufinefs  which  appears 
in  every  relpedl  too  mean  and  paultry  to  merit 
the  attention  of  fo  great  a  magiftrate.  Under 
fuch  an  adminiflration,  therefore,  fuch  works 
are  almoft  always  entirely  negledled. 

In  China,  and  in  feveral  other  governments 
of  Afia,  the  executive  power  charges  itfelf  both 
with  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  and  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  navigable  canals.  In 
the  inftru6lions  which  are  given  to  the  governor 
of  each  province,  thofe  obje6ts,  it  is  faid,  are 
conftantly  recommended  to  him,  and  the  judg- 
ment  which  the  court  forms  of  his  condudl  is 
very  much  regulated  by  the  attention  which  he 
appears  to  have  paid  to  this  part  of  his  inftruc* 
tions.  This  branch  of  public  police  accordingly 
is  laid  to  be  very  much  attended  to  in  all  thofe 
countries,  but  particularly  in  China,  where  the 

H  4  high 
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BOOR  high  .roads,  and  ftiU  more  the  navigable  canals^  it 
^*_   ,  is  pretended,  exceed  very  much  every  thing  of 
the  fkme  kind  which  is  known  in  Europe.     The 
accounts  of  thofe  works  however,  which  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  Europe,  have  generally  been 
drawn  up  by  weak  and  wondering  travellers ; 
irequently  by  flupid  and  l3dng  miifionaries.     If 
they  had  been  examined  by  more  intelligent  eyes, 
^nd  if*  the  accounts  of  them  had  been  reported 
by  more  faithful  witnefles,  they  would  not,  per- 
haps, appear  to  be  fo  wonderful.     The  account 
which  Bernier  gives  of  fome  works  of  this  kind 
in  Indoftan,  falls  very  much  fhort  of  what  had 
been  reported  of  them  by  other  travellers,  more 
difpofed  to  the  marvellous  than  he  was.    It  may 
too,  perhaps,  be  in  thofe  countries,  as  it  is  in 
France,  where  the  great  roads,  the  great  com- 
munications which  are  likely  to  be  the  fubjedls 
of  converfation  at  the  court  and  in  the  capital, 
are  attended  to,  and  all  the  reft  negledted.     In 
China,  befides,  in  Indoftan,  and  in  feveral  other 
governments  of  Afia,  the  revenue  of  the  fove- 
reign  arifes  almoft  altogether  from  a  land-tax  or 
land-rent,  which  rifes  or  falls  with  the  rife  and 
fall  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.    The 
great  intereft  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,   his 
revenue,  is  in  fuch  countries  neceflarily  and  im- 
mediately conne6led  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  with  the  ^eatnefi  of  its  produce,  and  with 
the  value  of  its  produce.  But  in  order  to  render 
that  produce  both  as  great  and  as  valuable  as 
poflible,  it  is  neceflary  to  procure  to  it  as  exten- 
five  a  market  as  poffible,  and  confequently  to 
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eftabUfii  the  freeft,  the  eafieft,  and  the  leaft  ex-  c  H  A  P. 
penfive  communication  between  all  the  different  ^ 
parts  of  the  country ;  which  can  be  done  only 
by  means  of  the  bed  roads  and  the  beft  navi- 
gable canals.  But  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign 
does  not,  in  any  part  of  Europe^  arife  chiefly  from 
a  land-tax  or  land-rent.  In  all  the  great  king* 
doms  of  Europe,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  it 
may  ultimately  depend  upon  the  produce  of  the 
land :  But  that  dependency  is  neither  fo  imm^ 
diate,  nor  fo  evident.  In  Europe,  therefore,  the 
fovereign  does  not  feel  himfelf  fo  directly  called 
upon  to  promote  the  increafe,  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or,  by 
maintaining  good  roads  and  canals,  to  provide 
the  mod  extenfive  market  for  that  product* 
Though  it  mould  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  ap. 
prebend  is  not  a  little  doubtful,  that  in  fome 
parts  of  Afia  this  department  of  the  public 
police  is  very  properly  managed  by  the  execu- 
tive power,  there  is  not  the  leaft  probability 
that,  during  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  could 
be  tolerably  managed  by  that  power  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

Even  thofe^ublic  works  which  are  of  fuch  a 
nature  that  they  cannot  afford  any  revenue  for 
maintaining  themfelves,  but  of  which  the  con- 
veniency  is  nearly  confined  to  fome  particular 
plaee  or  diftriSt,  are  always'better  maintained  by 
a  local  or  provincial  revenue,  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  a  local  and  provincial  adminiftration, 
than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  of  which 
the  executive    power    muH  always  have  the 

manage* 
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BOOK  management  Were  the  ftreets  of  London  to  be 
y*  ,  lighted  and  paved  at  theexpence  of  theTreafury, 
is  there  any  probability  that  they  would  be  fo 
well  lighted  and  paved  as  they  ar6  at  prefent,  or 
even  at  fo  fmall  an  expence?  The  expence,  be- 
fides,  inflead  of  being  raifed  by  a  local  tax  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  each  particular  flreet^  parifli, 
or  diilri6t  in  London,  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  flate, 
and  would  confequently  be  raifed  by  a  tax  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  pf  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  derive  no  fort  of  benefit  from  the 
lighting  and  paving  of  the  ftreets  of  London. 

The  abuies  which  fometimes  creep  into  the 
local  and  provincial  adminiftration  of  a  local  and 
provincial  revenue,  how  enormous  foever  they 
may  appear,  are  in  reality,  however,  almofl 
always  very  trifling,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which 
commonly  take  place  in  the  adminiftration  and 
expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire. 
They  are,  befides,  much  more  eafily  corrected. 
Under  the  local  or  provincial  adminiftration  of 
the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Britain,  the  fix 
days  labour  which  the  country  people  are  obliged 
to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways,  is  not 
always  perhaps  very  judicioufly  applied,  but  it  is 
fcarce  ever  exafiled  with  any  circumftance  of 
cruelty  or  oppreflion.  In  France,  under  the 
adminiftration  of  the  intendants,  the  application 
is  not  always  more  judicious,  and  the  exa^ionis 
frequently  the  moft  cruel  and  oppreflive.  Such 
Corvees,  as  they  are  called,  make  one  of  the 
principal  inftruments  of  tyranny  by  which  thofe 
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officers  chaflife    any  parifli    or  communeaut^  c  H  a  v. 
which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  .     ^ 
diQdeafure. 


Cffthe  PuUic  Works  and  Infiiiutions  which  are  necejarjjoa 
facilitating  particular  Branches  of  Commerce. 

THE  objedt  of  the  public  works  and  inilitu- 
tions  above  mentioned  is  to  facilitate  commerce 
in  general.  But  in  order  to  facilitate  fome 
particular  branches  of  it,  particular  inftitu- 
tioQS  are  neceflary,  which  again  req;Uire  a  par- 
ticular and  extraordinary  expence* 

Some  particular  branches  of  commerce,  which 
are  carried  on  with  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
nations,  require  extraordinary  prote6lion.  Ah 
ordinary  ftore  or  counting-houfe  could  give 
little  fecurity  to  the  goods  of  the  merchants  who 
trade,  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  To  defend 
them  from  the  barbarous  natives,  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  place  where  they  are  depofited,  fhduld 
be,  in  fome  meafure,  fortified.  The  diforders 
in  the  government  of  Indoftan  have  been  fup- 
pofedto  render  a  like  precaution  neceflary  even 
among  that  mild  and  gentle  people  ;  and  it  was 
under  pretence  of  fecuring  their  perfons  and  pro- 
perty from  violence,  that  both  the  Englifli  and 
French  Eafl  India  Companies  were  atlowed  to 
eredl  the  firft  forts  which  they  poflelTed  in  that 
country.  Among  other  nations,  whofe  vigorous 
government  will  fuffer  no  ftrangers  to  poflefs 
any  fortified  place  within  their  territory,  it  may 

be 
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S  6  d  It  be  lldceflkry  to  maintain  fome  ambaflador,  mi* 
^*      fiifteri  or  donful,  who  may  both  decide,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  cuiloms,  the  differences  ariiing 
among  his   own   countrymen;    and,  in  their 
diiputes  with  the  natives,  may,  by  means  of  his 
ipubliC  chara6ler,  interfere  with  more  authority, 
and  afford  them  a  more  powerful  protection,  than 
they  could  expefil  from  any  private  man.     The 
intefefl^  of  commerce  have  frequently  made  it 
beCeflary  to  maintain  miniflers  in  foreign  coun^ 
tries,  where  the  purpofes,  either  of  war  or 
alliance,  would  not  have  required  any.  The  com- 
ifterce  of  the  Turkey  Company  firfl  occafioned 
the  eflablifhment  of  an  ordinary  ambafTador  at 
Conflantinople.      The  firft  Englifh  embaflies  to 
Kuifia  arofe  altogether  from  commercial  interefts. 
The  conflant  interference  which  thofe  interefls 
xieceiTarily  occafioned  between  the  fubjefts  of 
the  different  flates  of  Europe,  has  probably  intro- 
duced the  cuflom  of  keeping,  in  all  neighbouring 
countries,  ambaffadors  or  miniflers  conflantly 
refident  even  in  the  time  of  peace.     This  cut 
tom,  unknown  to  ancient  times,  feems  not  to 
be  older  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fixteenth  century ;  that  is,  than  the 
time  when  commerce  firfl  began  to  extend  itfelf 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  when  they  firfl  began   to  attend  to  its 
interefls. 

It  feems  not  unreafonable,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary expence,  which  the  protedlion  of  any 
particular  branch  of  commerce  may  occafion, 
Ihiould  be  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  upon  that 

particular 
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particular  branch ;  by  a  moderate  fine,  for  ex^  <^  B  A  P« 
ample,  to  be  paid  by  the  traders  when  they  firft  ^J*^ 
enter  into  it,  or,  what  is  more  equal,  by  a  paiti* 
cular  duty  of  fo  much  per  cent.  upon,  the  goods 
which  they  either  import  into,  or  export  out  of* 
the  particular  countries  with  which  it  is  carried 
on.  The  protection  of  trade  in  general,  from 
pirates  land  firee-booters,  is  faid  to  have  given 
occafion  to  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  duties  of 
cuftoms.     But,  if  it  was  thought  reafonable  to 
lay  a  general  tax  upon  trade,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expence  of  protecting  trade  in  general,  it 
ihould  feem  equally  reafonable  to  lay  a  particular 
tax  upon  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  in  ordet 
to  defray  the  extraordinary  expence  of  prote6t* 
ing  that  branch. 

The  proteftion  of  trade  in  general  has  always 
been  conlidered  as  eflential  to  the  defence  of 
the  commonwealth,  and,  upon  that  account,  a 
neceflary  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  power. 
The  collection  and  application  of  the  general 
duties  of  cuftoms,  therefore,  have  always  been 
lefl  to  that  power.  But  the  protection  of  any 
particular  branch  of  trade  is  a  part  of  the  general 
protection  of  trade ;  a  part,  therefore,  of  the 
duty  of  that  power  ;  and  if  nations  always 
a3;ed  confiftently,  the  particular  duties  levied 
for  the  purpofes  of  fuch.  particular  protection, 
fliould  always  have  been  left  equally  to  its  dii^ 
pofal.  But  in  this  refpeCt,  as  well  as  in  many 
others^  nations  have  not  {always  aCted  confift- 
ently ;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  commercisd' 
ftates  of  Europe,  particular  companies  of  mer- 
cbants  have  l%ad  the  addrefs  to  perfuade  the  legif- 
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BOOKl^ture  to  entruft  to  them  the  performance  of 
^  ^  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  fovereign,  together 
with  all  the  powers  which  are  neceflarily  con- 
nefted.with  it. 

Thefe  companies,  though  they  may,  perhaps^ 
have  been  ufeful  for  the  firft  introdu6lion  of 
fome  branches  of  commerce,  by  making,  at  their 
own  expence,  an  experiment  which  the  ftate 
might  not  think  it  prudent  to  make,  have  in  the 
long-run  proved,  univerfally,  either  burdenfome 
or  ufelefs,  and  have  either  mifmanaged  or  con* 
.  fined  the  trade. 

When  thofe  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a 
joint  ilock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfoo, 
properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine, 
and  agreeing  to  fubmit  to  the  regulations  of  the 
company,  each  member  trading  upon ,  his  own 
ilock,  and  at  his  own  rifk,  they  are  called  regu« 
lated  companies.  When  they  trade  upon  a  joint 
ilock,  each  member  iharing  in  the  common 
profit  or  lofs  in  proportion  to  his  ihare  in  this 
ilock,  they  are  called  joint  ilock  companies. 
Such  companies,  whether  regulated  or  joint 
ilock,  fometimes  have,  and  fometimes  have  not, 
exclufive  privileges. 

•  Regulated  companies  refemble,  in  every 
reipeft,  the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  all  the  differ^it  coun-* 
tries  of  Europe  ;  and  are  a  fort  of  enlarged  mo-r 
nopolies  of  the  fame  kind.  As  no  inhabitant  of 
a  town  can  exercife  an  incorporated  trade,  with- 
out firfl  obtaining  his  freedom  in  the  corporation, 
fo  in  moil  cafes  no  fubje6l  of  the  ilate  can  law^ 
full}'  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade^  for 
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which  a  regulated  company  is  eftablifhed,  with-  CHAP. 
out  firft  becoming  a  member  of  that  company*        ^ 
The  monopoly  is  more  or  lefs  ftri6)>  according  as 
the  terms  of  admiffion  are  more  or  lels  difficult ; 
and  according  as  the  directors  of  the  company 
have  more  or  lefs  authority,  or  have  it  more  or 
lefs  in  their  power  to  manage  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  con&ie  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to, 
themfelves  and  their  particular  friends.     In  the 
mod  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges 
of  apprenticefhip  were  the  fame  as  in  other  cor^ 
porations;    and  entitled  the  perfon  who  had 
ferved  his  time  to  a  member  of  the  Comps^ny,  to 
become  himfelf  a  member,  either  without  paying , 
any  fine,  or  upon  paying  a  much  fmaller  one  than 
what  was  exacted  of  other  people.     The  ufual 
corporation  fpirit,  wherever  the  law  does  ncA 
reftrain  it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  companies. 
When  they  have  been  allowed  to  adt  according 
to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in"  order 
to  confine  the  competition  to  as  fmall  a  number 
of  perfons  as  poffible,  endeavoured  to  fubje6t 
the  trade   to   many   burdenfome   regulation3. 
When  the  law  has  reftrained  them  from  doing 
this,  they  have  become  altogether  ufelefs  and 
infignificant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  com- 
merce, which  at  prefent  fubfift  in  Great  Britain, 
are,  the  ancient  merchant  adventurers  company, 
now  commonly  called  the  Hamburgh  Company, 
the  Ruffia  Company,  the  Eafl;land  Company, 
the  Turkey  Company,  and  the  African  Com- 
pany, 

The 
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BOOS      Hie  terms  of  admiffion  into  the^  Hamburgli 
V-      Company,  are  now  faid  to  be  quite  eafy  j  and 
the  dire&ors  either  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
fubje^t  the  trade  to  any  burdenfome  reftraint  or 
regulations,  or,  at  leidS;,  have  not  of  late  exer* 
cifed  that  p^wer.      It  has  not  always  been  fo. 
About  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century,  the  fine  for 
admiffion  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  conduct  of  the  company  was 
faid  to  be  extremely  oppreffive.    In  1643,  ^° 
1645,  ^^  ^^  1661,  the  clothiers^  and  free  traders 
of  the  Wefl  of  England  complained  of  them  to 
parliament,  as  of  monopolifls  who  confined  the 
trade  and    oppreiTed  the  manufa^ures  of  the 
country.     Though  thofe  complaints  produced 
no  a6l  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  inti-» 
midated  the  company  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  reform  their  conduft.     Since  that  time,  at 
leafl,  there  have  been  no  complaints  againfl  them. 
By  the  loth  and  nth  of  William  III,  c.  6.  the 
fine  for  admiffion  into  the,  Ruffia  Company  was 
reduced  to  five  pounds;  and  by  the  25th  of 
Charles  IL  c.  7.  that  for  admiffion  into  the  Eaft- 
land  Company,  to  forty  fhillings,  while,  at  the 
feme  time,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway,  all 
the  countries  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Baltic, 
were  exempted  from  their  exelufive   charter. 
The  conduct  of  thofe  companies  had  probably 
given  occafion  to  thofe  two  a6ts  of  parliament. 
Before  that  time.  Sir  Jofiah  Child  had  repre- 
fented  both  thefe  and  the  Hamburgh  Company 
as  extremely  oppreffiye,  and  imputed  to  their 
bad  management  the  low  flate  of  the  trade,  which 

we 
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l^e  at  that  time  carried  on  to  the  countries  cool* 
prehended  within  their  reipe6live  charters.  But 
though  fuch  companies  may  not,  in  the  prefent 
times,  be  very  oppreflive,  they  are  certainly  altOr 
gether  u£elefs.  To  be  merely  ufelefs,  indeed,  i» 
perhaps  the  higheil  eulogy  which  can  ever  juftly 
be  beftowed  upon  a  regulated  company ;  and  all 
the  three  companies  above  mentioned  feem,  in 
their  prefent  ftate^  to  deferve  this  eulogy. 

The  fine  for  admiffion  into  the  Turkey  Com- 
pany was  formerly  twenty -five  pounds  for  all 
perfons  under  twenty-fix  years  of.  age,  and  fifty 
pounds  for  all  perlbns  above  thatage^  Nobody 
but  mere  merchants  could  be  admitted ;  a  re^^ 
ilridion  which  excluded  all  Ihop-keepers  and  re- 
tailers* By  a  bye-law,  no  Britifti  manufactures 
could  be  exported  to  Turkey  but  in  the  general 
ihips  of  the  company ;  and  as  thofe  ihips  failed 
always  from  the  port  of  London,  this  reftri6lioQ 
confined  the  trade  to  that  expenfive  port,  and 
the  traders,  to  thofe  who,lived  in  London  and  in 
its  neighbourhood.  By  another  bye-law,  no  per* 
fon  living  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  and 
not  free  of  the  city,  could  be  admitted  a  mem'- 
ber ;  another  refl:ri6lion,  which,  joined  to  the 
fqregoing,  neceffarily  excluded  all  but  the  free- 
men of  London.  As  the  time  for  the  loading  and 
failing  of  thofe  general  ihips  depended  altoge- 
ther upon  the  direfilorSj  they  could  eafily  fill 
them  with  their  own  goods^  and  thofe  of  their 
particulat  friends,  to  the  exclufion  of  others^ 
who,  they  might  pretend,  had  made  their  pro* 
pofals  too  late.    In  this  ftate  of  things,  therein 
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BOOK  fore,  this  company  was  in  every  reipe6t  a  Arid 
^  ,  and  opprefiive  monopoly,  Thofe  abufes  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  the  a6t  of  the  26th  of  George  II,.  c,  18, 
reducing  the  fine  for  admiffion  to  twenty  pounds 
for  all  perfons,  without  any  diilin£tion  of  jiges,, 
or  any  reilri^bion,  either  to  mere  merchants,  or 
to  the  freemen  of  London ;  and  granting  to  all 
fuch  perfons  the  liberty  of  exporting,  from  all 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  any  port  in 
Turkey,  all  Britilh  goods  of  which  the  export- 
ation was  not  prohibited ;  and  of  importing 
from  thence  ^11  Turkifli  goods,  of  which  the  im- 
portation w^s  not  prohibited,  upon  paying  both 
the  general  duties  of  cuftoms,  and  the  particu^ 
iar  duties  f^efled  for  defraying  the  neceflary  ex- 
pences  pf  the  company ;  and  fubmitting,  at  the 
feme  time,  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Britilh 
lunbaiTador  and  confuls  refident  in  Turkey,  and 
to  the  bye  Jaws  of  the  company  duly  enabled. 
To  prevent  any  oppreffion  by  thofe  byeJaws,  it 
was  by  the  fame  a6l  ordained,  that  if  any  fevei^ 
inembers  of  the  company  conceived  themfelvesi 
^grieved  by  any  bye-law  which  fhould  be 
ena6ted  after  the  pacing  of  this  aft,  they  might 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
(to  the  authority  of  which^  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  has  now  fucceeded),  provided 
fuch  appeal  was  brought  within  twelve  montha 
after  the  bye-law  was  eiia£i:ed  5  and  that  if  any 
feven  members  conceived  themfelves  aggrieved 
by  any  byejaw  which  had  been  enabled  be-^. 
fore  the  pafling  of  this  aft,  they  might  bring 
^  like  appeal,  provided  it  w?is  within  twelvp 
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tnonths  after  the  da}r  on  which  this  adfc  was  to  c  H  A  P. 
take  place.    The  experience  of  one  year,  how-  ,  J^- 
ever,  may  not  always  be  fufficient  to  difcover  to 
all  tl\^  members  of  a  great  company  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  a  particular  bye-law ;  and  if 
feveral  of  them  fhould  afterwards  difcover  it, 
neither  the  Board  of  Trade,  nor  the  Committee 
of  Council,  can  afford  them  any  redrefs.    The 
objed,  befides,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bye- 
laws  of  all  regulated  companies,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  corporations,  is  not  fo  much  to  opprefs 
thofe  who  are  already  members,  as  to  difcourage 
others  from  becoming  fo ;  which  may  be  done, 
not  only  by  a  high  fine,  but  by  many  other  con- 
trivances. The  conftant  view  of  fuch  companies 
is  always  to  raife  the  rate  of  their  own  profits  as 
high  as  they  can ;  to  keep  the  market,  both  for 
the  goods  which  they  export,  and  for  thofe 
Dvhich  they  impoit,  as  much  underftocked  as 
they  can  ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  reftrairi- 
ing  the  competition,  or  by  difcouraging  new  ad- 
venturers from  entering  into  the  trade.    A  fine 
even  of  twenty  pounds,  befides,  though  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  difcourage  any  man 
from  entering  into  the  Turkey  trade,  with  an  in^ 
tention  to  continue  in  it,  may  be  enough  to  dit 
courage  a  ipeculative  merchant  from  hazarding  a 
fingle  adventure  in  it.   In  aU  trades,  the  regular 
eftablifiied  traders,  even  though  not  incorpo- 
rated, naturally  combine  to  raife  profits,  which 
are  no  way  fo  likely  to  be  kept,  at  all  times,  down 
to  their  proper  level,  as  by  the  occafional  com-» 
petition  of  ipeculative  adventurers.  The  Turkey 
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BOOK  trade^  though  in  fome  meafure  laid  open  by  this 

J* ^  a6l  of  parliament,  is  ftill  coafidered  by  many 

people  as  very  far  from  being  altogether  free^ 
The  Turkey  Company  qoqtribute  to  ^laintain 
fin  ambaflador  an4  two  or  thr^e  confuls,  who, 
like  other  public  miuifters,  ought, to  be  main* 
tained  altogether  by  the  ftatg,  and  the  trade  laid 
open  to  all  His  Majefty's  fubjefts*  The  different 
tax^s  levied  by  the  company,  for  this  and  other 
corporation  purpofes,  might  afford  a  revenue 
jnuch  more  than  fuffici^ntto  ^i^able  th^  ftate  tq 
maintain  fuch  miuifters,     , 

Regvilated  companies,  it  was  obferved  by  Sir 
jofiah  Child,  though  they  |iad  ;  frequently  fup;» 
ported  public  minifters,  had  never  maintained 
any  forts  or  garrifons  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  trjided  :  whereas  joint  ftock  companies  fre-* 
queutly  had.  And  in  reaUty  the  former  feem  to 
be  much  inore  unfit  for  this  fort  of  fervice  than 
the  latter*  Eirft,  the  dire£lors  of  a  regulated 
jcompany  have  no  particular  intereft  in  th?  pror 
flperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  company^  for 
the  fake  of  which,  fuch  forts  and  garrifons  ar^ 
maintained.  The  decay  of  that  general  trade 
jnay  even  frequently  contribute  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  private  trade  ;  as  by  diminifliing 
the  number  of  their  competitors,  it  may  enable 
them  bpth  to  buy  cheaper,  and  to  fell  dearer. 
The  dire6loys  of  a  joint  ftock  company,  on  thq 
contrary,  having  only  their  fliare  in  the  profits 
which  are  made  upon  the  common  ftock  com-r 
jnitted  to  their  management,  hiave  no  private 
tr^de  of  their  own,  of  which  the  intereft  can  be 
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Ifeparated  from  that  of  the  general  trade  of  thfe  c  h  A  R 
company^  Their  private  ititereft  is  connefted  ^' 
with  the  prdlperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
company ;  and  with  the  maintend,nce  of  the  forts 
and  garrifons  which  are  neceflary  foi  its  defe^ce^ 
They  are  more  likely,  therefore^  to  have  that 
continual  and  careful  attention  which  thiit  main^ 
tenance  neceffarily  requires.  Secondly,  the  di*. 
reftorsof  ajoint  ftock  company  have  always  the 
management  of  a  large  capital,  the  joint  flock 
of  the  company^  al)artofwhich  they  may  fre- 
queiitly  employ,  with  propriety,  in  building,  re- 
pairing, and  maintaining  lUch  neceflary  forts  and 
garrifons.  But  the  direftor^  of  a  regulated  com* 
pany,  having  the  management  of  no  6ommoh 
capital j  have  no  other  fund  to  employ  in  this 
Way,  but  the  cafual  irevenue  arifing  from  the  ad* 
iniffion  fines,  a;nd  from  the  Corporation  duties, 
iiiippfed  Upon  the  trade  of  the  company.  Though 
they  had  the  fame  intereft,  therefoi^e,  to  attend 
to  the  maintenance  of  fuch  forts  and  garrifons, 
they  can  feldom  have  the  fame  ability  to  rendeiJ 
that  attention  6ilb6luaL  The  maintenance  of  A 
public  minifter  requiring  fcarce  any  attention, 
and  but  a  moderate  and  limited  expence,  is  a 
bufineft  much  more  fuitable  both  to  the  temper 
and  abilities  of  a  regulated  company* 

Long  after  the  time  of  Sir  Joliah  Child,  how- 
ever, in  1750,  a  regulated  company  was  efta- 
bliftied,  the  prefent  company  of  merchants  trad^ 
ing  to  Africa,  which  was  exprefsly  charged  at  firll 
with  the  maintenance  of  all  the  Britiih  forts 
and  garriibus  that  lie  between  Cape  Blanc  and; 
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BOOK  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  with 

^2 ,  that  of  thofe  only  which  lie  between  Cape  Rouge 

and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  a6t  which 
eilablilhes  this  company  (the  23d  of  George  11. 
c«  3 1  •)  feems  to  have  had  two  diftin6t  objects  in 
view ;  firft,  to  redrain  effe3;ually  the  oppreffive 
and  monopolizing  fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the 
diredtors  of  a  regulated  company ;  and  fecondly, 
to  force  them,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  give  an  at- 
tention, which  is  not  natural  to  them,  towards 
the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garrifons. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  ad- 
miffion  is  limited  to  forty  fhiUings.  The  company 
is  prohibited  from  trading  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, or  upon  a  joint  flock ;  from  borrowing 
money  upon  common  feal,  of  from  laying  any 
xeflraints  upon  the  trade  which  maybe  carried  on 
freely  from  all  places,  and  by  all  perfons  being 
3ritifh  fubje&s,  and  paying  the  fine.  The  govern- 
ment is  in  a^  committee  of  nine  perfons,  who 
meet  at  London,  but  who  are  chofen  annually  by 
the  fireemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Briftol, 
and  Liverpool;  three  from  each  place.  No 
committee-man  can  be  continued  in  office  for 
more  than  three  years  together.  Any  committee- 
man might  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations ;  now  by  a  committee  of  Coun- 
cil, after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The 
committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
J^ca,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great 
Britain.  But  as  they  are  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may^  for  that 
puipofe,  export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa, 
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goods  and  (lores  of  different  kinds.  Out  of  th^  CHAP* 
monies  which  they  fliall  receive  from  the  com-  ^* 
pany,  they  are  allowed  a  fum  not  exceeding  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of  their  clerks  and 
agents  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Liverpool,  the 
houfe-rent  of  thdr  office  at  London,  and  aU  other 
expencesof  management,  commiffion  andagency 
in  England.  What  remains  of  this  fum,  after  de- 
caying thefe  different  expences,  they  may  divide 
among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for  theit 
trouble,  in  what  manner  they  think  proper*  By 
this  conititution^  it  might  have  been  expedled, 
that  the  Ipirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been  eft 
fediually  reftrained,  and  the  firfl  of  thefe  pur* 
pofes  fi^ciently  anfwered.  It  would  feem,how^ 
ever,  that  it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4th  o^ 
Geo.  III.  c*  io.  the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  had  been  veiled  in  the  company 
of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  yet  in  the  yeat 
following  (by  the  5th  of  Geo*  III.  c.  44.),  not 
only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the  whole 
coaft  from  the  port  of  SaUee^  in  South  Barbary, 
to  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurift 
didion  of  that  company,  was  veiled  in  the  crown^ 
and  the  trade  to  it  declared  free  to  all  His  Ma^^ 
'  jefty's  fubjedls.  The  company  had  been  fiifpejSled 
of  reilraining  the  trade,  and  of  eilablifhing  fome 
fort  of  improper  monopoly.  It  is  not,  however, 
very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under  the  regula* 
tions  of  the  a  3d  Geo.  II.  they  could  do  fo*  lii  the 
priiited  debated  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
not  always  the  mod  authentic  records  of  truth, 
I  obferve^  however,  that  they  have  been  ac^ 
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eufed^of  this.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Nine  being  all  merchants,  and  the  governors 
and  fa£fcors  in  their  different  forts  and  fettle- 
ments  being  all  dependent  upon  them,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have  given  pecu« 
liar  attention  to  the  confignments  and  commif- 
fions  of  the  former^  which  woiild  eftablifli  a  real 
monopoly. 

For  the  fecond  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annu^^I  fum 
has  been  allotted  to  them  by  parliament,  gene- 
rally about  13,000/^  For  the  proper  application 
of  liiis  fum,  the  committee  is  obliged  to  account 
annually  to  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer ; 
which  account  is  afterwards  to  be  laid  b^ore 
parliament.  But  parliament,  which  gives  fo  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  application  of  millions,  is  Hot 
likely  to  give  much  to  that  of  13,000/.  a-year^: 
aud  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer,  from  his 
profeflion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be  pro» 
foundly  fkilled  in  the  proper  expence  of  forts 
and  ganifons.  The  captains  of  His  Majefty's 
navy,  indeed,^  or  any  other  commiffioned  officers, 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  may  en- 
quire into  the  condition^  of  the  forts  and  garri- 
fons,  and  report  their  obfervations  to  that  Board. 
But  that  Board  feems  to  have  no  direct  jurifdic- 
tion  over  the  committee,  nm  any  authority  to 
correal  thofe  whofe  conduS;  it  may  thus  enquire 
into }  and  the  captains  of  His  Majefty's  navy, 
befides,  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  always  deeply 
learned  in  the  fcience  of  fortification*  Refiiovai 
irom  an  office,  which   can  be  eojoyed  oply 

for 
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for  the  term  of  three  years,  ^nd  of  which  the  CHAP* 
lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term,  are  fo  ^  ^^\ 
very  Imall,  feems  to  be  the  utmoit  punilhment  to 
which  any  committee-man  is  liable^  for  any 
&ult,  except  dire6t  malverfation,  or  embezzle* 
ment,  either  of  the  public  money,  or  of  that  of 
the  company ;  and  the  fear  of  that  punilhment 
caii  never  be  a  motive  of  fufficient  weight  to 
^  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention  to  a  bufi-^ 
nefs,  to  which  hehasno.otherinterefl  to  attend. 
The  committee  are  accufed  of  having  fent  out 
brieks  and  ilones  from  England,  for  the  repara- 
tion of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle,  on  tlie  coaft  of  Guinea^ 
abufineis  for  which  parliament  had  feveral  times 
granted  an  extraordinary  fum  of  money.   Thefe 
bricks  and  ftones  too,  which  had  thus  been  fent 
upon  fo  long  a  voyage,  were  faid  to  have  been 
of  fo  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  re* 
build  from  the  foundation  the  walls  which  had 
been  repaired  with  them.    The  forts  and  gar- 
rifons  which  lie  north  of  Cape.  Rouge,  axe  not' 
only  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  but 
areunder  the  immediate  government  of  the  exe« 
eutive  power ;  and  why  thofe  which  lie  fouth  of 
that  Cape,  and  which  too  are,  in  part  at  leaft, 
maintained  at  the  expenc^  of  the  flate^  ihould 
be  under  a  different  goveminentj  it  Teems  not 
^ery  eaiy  Qven  to  imagine  a  good  reafon..    The 
prate^ion  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  was  the 
original  jMirpofe  or.  pretence  of  the  giirrifoQSof 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  the  maintenance  and 
government  of.thofegarrifons  has  always  .been^ 
tery  properly  I*  cc»nmitted,  xuat  t^  tl^e  .Turkey 
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9  o  o  K  Company,  but  to  the  executive  power.  In  the 
extent  of  its  dominion  confifls ;  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  pride  and  dignity  of  that  power )  and 
it  is  not  very  likely  to  fail  in  attention  to  what  is 
neceiiary  for  the  defence  of  that  dominion.  The 
garrifons  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  accordingly, , 
have  never  been  negle6ted;  though  Minorca  has 
been  twice  taken,  and  is  now  probably  loft  fi)r 
ever,  that  difafter  was  never  even  imputed  to  any 
negleft  in  the  executive  power.  I  would  not, 
however,  be  underftood  to  infinuate,  that  either 
of  thofe  expenfive  garrilbns  was  ever,  even  in  the 
finalleft  degree,  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  originally  difmembered  from  the 
Spanifli  monarchy.  That  difmemberment,  per- 
haps, never  ferved  any  other  real  purpofe  than  to 
alienate  from  England  her  natural  ally  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  to  unite  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  in  a  much  drifter  and 
more  permanent  alliance  than  the  ties  of  blood 
could  ever  have  united  them. 

Joint  Hock  companies,  eflablifhed  either  by 
royal  charter  or  by  a6t  of  parliament,  differ  in 
feveral  refpefils,  not  only  from  regulated  compa- 
nies, but  from  private  copartneries. 

Firft,  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  wi A- 
out  the  confent  of  the  company,  can  transfer  his 
ihare  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a  new 
member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  how^ 
ever,  may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from 
the  copartnery,  and  demand  payment  from  thei^ 
of  his  fliare  of  the  common  flock.  In  a  joint 
flock  company,  on  the  contrary,  no  member 

can 
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can  demand  payment  of  his  ibare  from  the  com«  chap*. 
pany ;  but  each  member  can,  without  their  con- 
fent,  transfer  his  fliare  to  another  perfon,  and 
thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The  value  of 
aihare  in  a  joint  dock  is  always  the  price  which 
it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  lefi,  in  any  proportion,  than  the 
fum  which  its  owner  ftands  credited  for  in  the 
flock  of  the  company. 

Secondly,  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  part- 
ner is  bound  for  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
company  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In 
a' joint  dock  company,  on  the  contrary,  each 
partner  is  bound  only  to  the  extent  of  his  fliare*. 

The  trade  of  a  joint  fl;ock  company  is  always 
managed  by  a  court  of  dire6lors.  This  court,  in- 
deed, is  frequently  fubjefil,  in  many  reQ>e6i;s,  to 
the  controul  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors* 
But  the  greater  part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldom 
pretend  to  underiland  any  thing  of  the  bufinels 
of  the  company;  and  when  the  ^irit  of  fa6tioQ 
happens  not  to  prevail  among  them,  give  them* 
felves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive  content- 
edly fuch  half-yearly  or  yearly  dividend,  as  the  di« 
reftors  think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This  total 
exemption  from  trouble  and  from  riik,  beyond  a 
limited  fum,  encourages  many  people  to  become 
adventurers  in  joint  flock  companies,  who  would, 
upon  no  account,  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any 
private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  there- 
fore, comnionly  draw  to  themfelves  much 
greater  ftocks  than  any  private  copartnery  can 
boaft  of.    The  trading  flock  of  the  .South  Sea. 
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BOOK  Company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards  of' 

^ ^  thirty-three  millions   eight  hundred    thoufand 

pounds.  The  divided  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
England  amounts,  at  prefent,  to  ten  millions 
ieven  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  The 
dire6):ors  of  fuch  companies,  however,  being  the 
managers  rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expe6fced,  that  they 
Ihould  watch  over  it  with  the  lame  anxious  vigi- 
lance with  which  the  partners  in  a  private  co- 
partnery frequently  watch  over  their  own.  Like 
the  ftewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  con- 
fider  attention  to  fmall  matters  as  not  for  diehr 
mailer's  honour,  and  very  eafily  give  themfelves 
a  difpenlation  from  having  it.  Negligence  and 
profufion,  therefore,  muft  always  prevail,  more 
orlefs,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fuch 
a  company.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  joint 
ftock  companies  for  foreign  trade  have  feldom 
been  able  to  maintain  the  competition  againfl 
private  adventurers.  They  have,  accordingly, 
very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege ;  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with 
one.  Without  an  exclufive  privilege  they  have 
commonly  mifinanaged  the  trade.  With  an  ex- 
elufive  privilege  they  have  both  mifinanaged  and 
eonfined  it. 

.  The  Royal  African  Company,  the  predeceffors 
of  the  prefent  African  Company,  had  an  exclu- 
five privilege  by  charter ;  but  as  that  charter  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  a&  of  parliament,  the 
trade,  in  confequence  of  the  declaration  of 
0ghta,  waa^  foon  after  the  revolution^  laid  opea 

to 
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to  all  His  Majefty*s  fubjefts.  The  Hudfon's  Bay  c  H  A  K 
Company  are,  a3  to  their  legal  rigjbits  in  the  ^ 
fame  fituation  as  the  Royal  African  Company* 
Their  exclufive  charter  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  aft  of  parliament.  The  South  Sea  Company, 
as  long  afe  they  continued  to  be  a  trading  com- 
pany, had  an  exclufive  privilege  confirmed  by 
^  of  parliament ;  as  have  likewife  the  prefent 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  tlie 
Ea^  Indies, 

Tbp  Royal  African  Company  foon  found  that 
they  oaul^  not  n^aintain  the  competition  againft 
private  adventurers,  whom,  notwithfi^anding  the* 
declaration  of  rights,  they  continued  for  fomc 
time  to  call  interlopers,  and  to  perfecute  as  fuch. 
In  1698,  however,  the  private  adventurers  were 
fubjefted  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  almoft 
all  the  different  branches  of  their  trade,  to  be, 
employed  by  the  company  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  fortj  an4  garrifons.     But,  notwithftanding 
the  heavy  tax,  the  company  were  fl;ill  unable  to 
maintain    the  competition.     Their  fiock   and 
credit  gradually  declined.    In  1 7 1 2,  their  debtd^ 
liad  become  fo  great,  that  a  particular  a€fc  of 
parliament  was  thought  neceffary,  both  for  theit 
fecurity  and  for  that  of  their  creditors.     It  was 
enaffced,  that  the  refolution  of  two- thirds  of  thefe 
creditors  in  number  and  value,  ihoqld  bind  th& 
fell,  both  i^itb  regard  to  the  time  which  fhould 
be  allowed  to  the  company  for  the  payment  o9 
their  debts ;  and  with  regard  to  any  other  agree* 
ment  which  it  niight  be  thought  proper  to  mak6 
Kfith  thena  cpncernin^  thofe  debts.    In  1730! 

their 
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BOOK  their  affairs  were  in  fo  great  diforder,  that  they 
^'    ,  were  altogether  incapable  of  maintaining  their 
forts  and  garrifons,  the  fole  purpofe  and  pretext 
of  their  inflitution.    From  that  year,  till  their 
final  diffolution,  the  parliament  judged  it  ne- 
ceilary  to  allow  the  annual  fum  of  ten  thouiand 
pounds  for  that  purpofe.     In  1732,  after  having 
been  for  many  years  lofers  by  the  trade  of  car- 
rying negroes  to  the  Weft  Indies,  they  at  laft 
refolved  to  give  it  up  altogether ;  to  fell  to  the 
private  traders  to  America  the  negroes  which 
they  purchafed  upon  the  coaft ;  and  to  employ 
their  fervants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa  for  gold  duft,  elephants'  teeth,  dying 
drugs,  &c.     But  their  fuccefs  in  this  more  con- 
fined trade  was  not  greater  that  in  their  former 
extenfive  one.     Their  affairs  continued  to  go 
gradually  to  decline,  till  at  laft,  being  in  every 
relpedt  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  diffolved 
by  a6t  of  parliament,  and  thdr  forts  and  garri- 
fons  vefted  in  the  prefent  regulated  company  of 
merchants  trading  to  Africa.     Before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Royal  African  Company,  there  had 
been  three  other  joint  ftock  companies   fuc- 
ceffively  eftablifhed,   one    after    another,    for 
the  African  trade.     They  were  all  equally  un^ 
fuccefsful.    They  all,  however,   had  exclufive 
charters,  which,  though  not  confirmed  by  a6fc 
of  parliament,  were  in  thofe  days  foppofed  to 
convey  a  real  exclufive  privilege. 

The  Hudfon-s  Bay  Company,  before  their  miC 
fottunes  in  the  late  war,  had  been  much  more 
fartun^te  tkm  the  Roy^lAfric^m  Company,  Their 
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neceffary  expeQce  is  much  fmaller^    The  whole  c  h  A  l^. 
number  of  people  whom  they  maintain  in  their        '• 
different  fettlem^ts  and  habitations,  which  they 
have  honoured  with  the  name  of  forts,  is  iaid  not 
to  ei^ceed  a  hundred  and  twenty  perfons.    This 
number,  however,  is  fufficient  to  prepare  befcM*9^ 
hand  the  c^go  offiirs  and  other  goods  neceflary 
for  loading  their  ihips,  which,  on  account  of  thQ 
ice,  can  feldom  remain  above  fix  or  eight  weeks 
in  thofe  feaSt    This  adv^^qts^e  of  having  a  cargo 
ready  prepared,  could  not  for  feveral  years  be 
acquired  by  private  adventurers,  and  without  it 
there  feems  to  bo  no  poffibiUty  of  trading  to  Hud* 
fon*s  Bay,     The  moderate  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, which,  it  is  laid,  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred  aqd  ten  thoufand  pounds,  may  befides 
be  fufficient  to  enable  them  tq  engrpfs  the  whole, 
or  almoil  the  whole>  trade  and  furplus  produce 
pf  the   miferable,  though  extenfive   country, 
comprehended  within  their  charter.   No  private 
adventurers,  accordingly,  have  ever  attempted 
to  trade  to  that  country  in  competition  with  them. 
This  company,  therefore,  have  always,  enjoyed  an 
exclufive  tra^e  in  fa3:,  though  they  may  have  no 
right  to  it  in  law.     Over  and  above  all  this,  the 
moderate  capital  Qf  this  company  is  iaid  to  be 
divided  among  a  very  imall  number  of  proprie-c 
tors.    But  a  joint  ftocl^  coinpany,  confifting  of 
a  finaU  number  of  proprietors,  with  a  moderate 
capital,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
a  private  cop£^i;nery^  and  may  be  capable  of 
nearly  the  fame  degree  of  vigilance  and  atten« 
(ion.    Jt  is  not  to  be  woncl^r^  at.  therefore,  if. 
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B  o  o  K  in  confequence  of  thefe  different  advantages,  the 
^*  Hudfpn's  Bay  Company  had,  before  the  late  war, 
been  able  to  carry  on  then*  trade  with  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  fuccefs.  It  does  not  feem  pro>. 
bable,  however, that  their  profits  ever  approached 
to  what  the  late  Mr.  Dobbs  imagined  them.  A 
much  more  fober  and  judicious  writer,  Mr.  An- 
derfon,  author  of  Thie  Hiftorical  and  Chronolo. 
gical  Deduction  of  Commerce,  very  juftly  obr 
ferves,  that  upon  examining  the  accounts  which 
Mr.  Dobbs  himfelf  has  given  for  feveral  years 
together,  of  their  exports  and  imports,  and  upon 
making  proper  allowances  for  their  extraordinary 
jilk  and  expence,  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
profits  deferve  to  be  envied^  or  that  they  can 
piuch,  if  at  all;  exceed  the  prdinary  profits  of 
trade. 

The  South  Sea  Company  never  had  any  forts 
or  garrifons  to  m^nt^in,  and  therefore  were  en, 
tirejy  exempted  from  one  great  expence,  to  which 
other  joint  ilock  companies  for  foreign  trade 
fu-e  fubje6t.  But  they  had  an  immenfe  capital  di- 
vided among  an  immenfe  number  of  proprietors. 
It  v^s  naturally  to  be  expefted,  therefore,  that 
folly^  negligence,  and  profufion  fhould  prevail  in 
the  ^hole  management  qf  their  affairs.  The 
knavery  and  extravagance  of  their  ftock-jobbing 
proje6ts  are  fufficiently  knpwn,  and  the  expjica. 
,tion  of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the  prefent 
fubje6l.  Their  mercantile  proje6ls  were  not 
much  better  C0indu6bed.  The  firfl:  trade  which 
fhey  engaged  in  was  ^h^t  of  fuppljaiig  the  Spa^ 
Ijjfti  Weft  Indies  >?ith.  negroe^^  of  which  (in  CQQr 
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fequence  of  \^hat  was  called  the  Affiento  contra^  chap. 
granted  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had  J* 
the  exclufive  privilege.  But  as  it  was  not  ex- 
pe6led  that  much  profit  could  be  made  by  this 
trade,  both  the  Portuguefe  and  French  compa* 
nies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame  terms 
before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  were 
allowed,  as  compenfation,  to  fend  annually  a 
fliip  of  a  Certain  burden  to  trade  dire6Wy  to  the 
Spaniih  Weil  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which 
this  annual  fhip  was  allowed  to  make,  they  ar^ 
laid  to  have  gained  confiderably  by  one,  that  of 
the  Royal  Caroline  in  1731,  and  to  have  been 
lofers,  more  or  lefs,  by  ahnoft  all  the  reft, 
Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by  their  fadlors 
and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppreffion  of 
the  Spanifh  government ;  but  was,  perhaps,  prin^ 
cipally  owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations 
of  thofe  very  factors  and  agents  ;  fome  of  whom 
are  faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in 
one  year.  In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the 
King,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  dii^'ofe  of 
the  trade  and  tunnage  of  their  annual  fliip,  oH 
account  of  the  little  profit  which  they  made  by 
it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equivalent  as  they 
eould  obtain  from  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the 
\<rhal6-filhery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no 
monopoly ;  but  as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no 
other  Britifli  fiibje6bs  appear  to  have  engaged  in 
it»  Of  the  eight  voyages  which  their  {hipii 
made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gainefs  by  one, 
and  lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  their  eighth 
and  laft  voyage,  when  they  had  fold  their  fliips, 

vou  rv.  K  ftores. 
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BOOK  ftoresy  and  utenfils^  they  found  that  theur  wfaoltf 

_y^ ^  lofi,  upon  this  branch,  capital  and  intcreft  in- 

cluded)  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-feven  thouiand  pounds. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parlia* 
ment  to  be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe 
capital  of  more  than  thirty4hree  millions  eight 
hundred  .thouiand  pounds,  the  whole  of  which 
had  been  lent  to  government,  into  two  equal 
parts :  the  one  half,  or  upwards  of  fixteen  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  thouiand  pounds,  to  be  put 
upon  the  iame  footing  with  other  government 
annuities,  and  not  to  be  fulige^t  to  the  debts  con- 
tra6fcedj  or  lofles  incurred,  by  the  directors  of  the 
company,  in  the  profecution  of  their  mercantile 
projects ;  the  other  half  to  remain,  as  before,  a 
trading  ilock,  and  to  be  iubje£t  to  thofe  debts 
and  loiTes.   The  petition  was  too  realbnable  not 
to  be  granted.    In  1 733,  they  again  petitioned 
the  parliament,  that  three*fourths  of  their  trading 
Hock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  ilock,  and 
only  one-fourth   remain  as  trading  dock,  ^ 
expofed  to  the  hazards  ariiing  from  the  bad 
management  of  their  dire6tors.    Both  their  an- 
nuity and  trading  ilocks  had,  by  this  time,  been 
reduced  more  than  two  millions  each,  by  feveral 
different  pay m tots  from  government;  fo  that' 
this  fourth  amounted  only  to  3,662,7841.  8s.  6d. 
In  1748^  all  the  demands  of  the  company  upon 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Aifiento 
contra6l,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given  up  for  what  was  fuppofed  an  equivalent* 
An  end  was  put  to  their  tmde  with  the  Spaniih 
Weil  Indies^  the  remaincTer  of  their  trading 

ilock 
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ilock  was  tunied  into  kn  annuity  ftock,  and  the.  c  H  A  ]^. 
fompany  ceafed  in  every  reipe£t  to  be  a  trading       ^ 
company. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved^  that  in  the  ttade  which 
the  South  Sea  Company  carried  on  by  means  of 
their  annual  ihip,  the  only  trade, by  which  it  ever 
was  expected  that  they  could  make  any  confider* 
able  profit,  they  were  not  without  competitors^ 
either  in  the  foreign  or  in  the  home  market.  At 
Carthagena^  Porto  Bello^  and  La  Vera  Criiz^ 
they  had  to  encounter  the  competition  of  the 
Spaniih  merchants,  who  brought  from  Cadiz,  to 
I  thofe  markets,  European  goods,  of  the  lame 
land  with  the  outward  cargo  of  their  fhip ;  and 
in  England  they  had  to  encounter  that  of  the 
Engliih  merchants,  who  imported  from  Cadiz 
goods  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  of  the  iame 
kind  with  the  inward  cargo.  The  goods  both  of 
the  Spaniih  and  Englifli  merchants,  indeed,  were, 
perhaps,  fubjeS:  to  higher  duties.  But  the  loft 
occafioned  by  the  negligence,  profulion,  and , 
malverfation  of  the  fervants  of  the  company,  had 
probably  been  a  tax  much  heavier  than  all  thofe 
duties.  .  That  a  joint  dock  company  fhould  be 
able  to  carry  on  fuccefsfully  any  branch  of  fo^ 
reign  trade,  when  private  adventurers  can  come 
into  any  fort  of  open  and  fair  competition  with 
them,  feems  contrary  to  all  expaience« 

The  old  .Englifli  £ail  India  Company  was 
eflabliihed  in  1600,  by  a  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  firft  twelve  voyages  which  they 
fitted  out  for  {ndia,  they  appear  to  have  traded 
as  a  r^ulated  fiom^mf^  with  feparate  ilocks» 

K  2  though 
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BOOK  iiiough  pnly  in  the  general  ihips  of  the  company^ 
V.  In  1611,  they  united  into  a  joint  dock.  Their 
charter  was  exclufive,  and  though  not  confirmed 
by  a^t  of  parliament,  was  in  thofe  days  fuppofed  to 
convey  a  real  exciufive  privilege.  For  many  years, 
therefore,  they  were  not  much  difturbed  by  inter- 
lopers. Their  capital,  which  never  exceeded  feven 
hundred  and  forty^four  thoufand  pounds,  and  of 
which  fifty  pounds  was  a  fhare,  was  not  fo  exorbi- 
tant, nor  their  dealings  fo  extenfive,  as  to  afford 
eithera  pretext  forgroik  negligence  andprofiifioD, 
or  a  cover  to  gro&  malveriation.  Notwithilanding 
fome  extraordinary  loiTes,  occafioned  partly  by  the 
malice  of  the  Dutch  Eail  India  Company,  and 
partly  by  other  accidents,  they  carried  on  for  many 
years  la  fuccefsful  trade.  But  in  procefs  of  time, 
when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  better  under- 
ftood,  it  became  every  day  more  and  more  doubt- 
ful how  fair  a  royal  charter,  not  confirmed  by  a6t 
of  parliament,  could  convey  an  exciufive  privi- 
lege. Upon  this  queilion  the  decifions  of  the 
courtsof  juftice  were  not  uniform,  but  varied  with 
the  authority  of  government  and  the  humours  of 
the  times.  Interlopers  multiplied  ^upon  them ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
through  the  whole  of  that  of  James  II.  and  dur- 
ing a  part  of  that  of  William  III.  reduced  them 
to  great  diftrefs.  In  1698,  a  propofal  was  made 
to  parliament  of  advancing  two  millions  to  go- 
vernment at  eight  per  cent,  provided  the  fub- 
fciibers  were  ere^ed  into  a  new  Eail  India  Com^ 
pany  with  exciufive  privileges. ,  The  oM  Bift 
India  Company  offered  feven  hundred  t^ouland 

pounds, 
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poands,  nearly  the  amount  of  their  capital,  at  four  chap. 

per  cent,  upon  the  fame  conditions.  But  fuch  was  ^ [^ 

4t  that  time  the  ftate  of  public  credit,  that  it  was 
more  convenient  for  government  to  borrow  two 
millions  at  eight  per  cent,  than  feven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  at  four.  The  propofal  of  the 
new  fubfcribers  was  accepted,  and  a  new  Eaft 
India  Company  eftabliihed  in  confequence.  The 
old  Eafl  India  Company,  however,  had  a  right 
to  continue  their  trade  till  1701.  They  had,  at 
the  feme  time,  in  the  name  of  their  treafurer,  fub- 
fcribed,  very  artfully,  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
thoufand  pounds  into  the  ftock  of  the  new.  By  a 
negligence  in  the  expreffion  of  the  aft  of  parlia-* 
ment,  which  veiled  the  Eaft  India  trade  in  the  fub«» 
fcribers  to  this  loan  of  two  millions,  it  did  not 
appear  evident  that  they  were  all  obliged  to  unite 
into  a  joint  ftock.  A  few  private  traders,  whofe 
fiibfcriptions  amounted  only  to  feven  thoufand 
two  hundred  pounds,  iniifted  upon  the  privilege 
of  trading  feparately  upon  their  own  flocks  and 
at  their  own  rilk.  The  old  Eaft  India  Company 
hadaright  to  a  feparate  trade  upon  their  old  ftock 
till  1701 ;  and  they  had  like  wife,  both  before 
and  after  that  period,  a  right,  like  that  of  other 
private  traders,  to  a  feparate  trade  upon  the  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  which  they 
had  ftibfcribed  into  the  ftock  of  the  new  com-. 
pany,  The  competition  of  the  two  companies 
with  the  private  traders,  and  with  one  another, 
is  faid  to  have  well  nigh  ruined  both.  Upon  a, 
fubfequent  occafion,  in  1730,  when  a  propofal  was 
made  to  parliament  for  putting  the  trade  under 
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B  o  OK  the  management  of  a  regulated  company,  and 
^^    ,  thereby  laying  it  in  ibme  meafure  open,  the  Eaft 
India  Company,  in  oppofition  to  this  propofal, 
reprefented  in  very  ftrong  terms,  what  had  been, 
at  this  time,  the  miferable  eflBsfts,  as  they  thought 
them,  of  this  competition.    In  India,  they  faid, 
it  raifed  the  price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they.were 
not  worth  the  buying  j  and  in  England,  by  over- 
ftocking  the  market,  it  •  funk  their  price  fo  low, 
that  no  profit  could  me  made  by  them.  That  by  a 
more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great  advantage  and 
conveniency  of  the  public,  it  muft  have  reduced, 
very  much,  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the  Englilh 
market,  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  but  that  it  fhould 
have  raifed  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian 
market,  feems  not  very  probable,  as  aU  the  ex- 
traordinary demand  which  that  competition  could 
occafion,  muft  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  immenfe  ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The 
increafe  of  demand,  befides,  though  in  the  begin* 
xiing  it  may  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  goods, 
never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  long  run.  It  encou- 
rages  produi6tion,  and  thereby  increafes  the  com- 
petition of  the  producers,  who,  in  order  to  under- 
fell  one  another,  have  recourfe  to  newdivifions  of 
labour  and  new  improvements  of  art,  which  might 
never  otherwife  have  been  thought  of.    The 
miferable  eSed:%  of  which  the  company  com^ 
plained,  were  the  cheapne£f  of  confumption  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  produ6tion,  pre- 
^cifely  the  two  effedls  which  it  is  the  great  buii- 
nefs  of  political  oeconomy  to  promote.    Tb^ 
icoippetitiQn^^  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 

doleful 
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ddeful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  of  c  H  A  P. 
long  continuance.  In  1 702,  the  two  companies  '• 
were,  in  fbme  meafure,  united  by  an  indenture 
tripartite,  to  which  the  Queen  was  the  third  party; 
and  in  1708,  they  were,  by  a6l  of  parliament, 
perfeftly  confolidated  into  one  company  by  their 
prefent  name  of  The  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Into  this  a£l 
it  was  thought  worth  while  to  infert  a  claufe,  al- 
lowing the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  trade 
till  Michaelmas  171 1,  but  at  the  fame  time  em- 
powering the  directors,  upon  three  years  notice, 
to  redeem  their  little  capital  of  feven  thoufand 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  thereby  to  convert  the 
whole  flock  of  the  company  into  a  joint  ftock. 
By  the  lame  a6l,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in 
confequence  of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was 
augmented  from  two  millions  to  three  millions 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  In  1743,  the 
company  advanced  another  million  to  govem-r 
ment.  But  this  million  being  raifed,  not  by  a 
call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by  felling  annuities 
and  contra£l;ing  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment 
the  flock  upon  which  the  proprietors  could  claim 
a  dividend.  It  augmented,  however,  their  trading 
flock,  it  being  equally  liable  with  the  other  three 
millions  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the 
lofles  fuflained,  and  debts  contra6led,  by  the 
company  in  profecution  of  their  mercantile  pro* 
jefts.  From  1708,  or  at  leafl  from  171 1,  this 
company,  being  delivered  from  all  competitors, 
and  fully  eflablifhed  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Englifh  commerce  to  the  £afl  Indies,  carried  on 
^  fuecefsful  trade,  and  from  their  profits  made 
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JB  O  O  K  annually  a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprien 
^1  .  tors.  During  the  French  war  which  began  ia 
1 74 1,  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  the  French 
governor  of  Pondicherry,  involved  them  in  the 
wars  of  the  Camatic,  and  in  the  poUties  of  the 
Indian  princes.  After  many  jfignal  fucceiTes^  and 
equally  fignal  loffes,  they  at  lail  loft  Madras,  at 
$hat  time  their  principal  fettlement  in  India.  It 
was  reftored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle }  and  about  this  time  the  fpirit  of  war 
and  conqueft  feems  to  have  taken  pofieffion  of 
their  fervants  in  India,  and  never  fince  to  have 
left  them.  During  the  French  war  which  began 
in  17559  their  arms  partook  of  the  general  good 
fortune  of  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  They  de- 
fended Madras,  took  Pondicherry,  recovered 
Calcutta,  and  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich 
and  exteHfive  territory^  amounting,  it  was  then 
faid,  to  upwards  of  three  millions  a-year.  They 
remained  for  feveral  years  in  quiet  poiTeflion  of 
this  revenue :  But  in  1 767,  adminiftration  laid 
claim  to  their  territorial  acquifitiona,  and  the 
revenue  arifing  from  them,  as  of  right  belonging 
to  the  crown;  and  the  company,  in  compeniar 
tion  for  this  claim,  agreed  to  pay  to  government 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a*year.  They 
had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  divi* 
4end  from  about  fix  to  ten  per  cent. ;  that  is, 
upo|i  their  capital  of  three  millions  two  hundred 
thouiand  pounds,  they  had  increafed  it  by  a  hun* 
dred  an4  twenty-eight  thoufand  pounds,  or  had 
raifed  it  from  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
iand,  to  three  hundred  and  twen^  thoufand 
{rounds  a^year*    They  were  attemptistg  about 

this 
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this  time  to  raife  it  ftill  further,  to  twelve' and  ti  c  H  A  P. 

half  per  cent,  which  would  have  made  their  an-  ^ ^• 

nual  payments  to  their  proprietors  equal  to  what 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  government, 
or  to  four  hundred  thouiand  pounds  a-year.  But 
during  the  two  ye^rs  in  which  their  agreement 
with  government  was  to  take  place,  they  were 
reftrained  from  any  further  increafe  of  dividend 
by  two  fucceffive  ^6ls  of  parliament,  of  which  the 
obje6l  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fpeedier 
progrefs  in  the  payment  of  their  debts,  which 
were  at  this  time  e^imated  at  upwards  of  fix  or 
feven  millions  ilerling.  In  1769,  they  renewed 
their  agreement  with  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  ftipulated,  that  during  the  courfe  of 
that  period  they  Ihould  be  allowed  gradually  to 
increafe  their  dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  per 
pent  J  never  increafing  it,  however,  more  than 
one  per  cent,  in  one  year.  This  increaie  of 
dividend,  therefore,  when  it  had  rifen  to  its  ut- 
moft  height,  could  augment  their  annual  pay- 
ments,  to  their  proprietors  and  government 
together,  but  by  fix  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
pounds,  beyond  what  they  had  been  before  their 
late  territorial  acquifitions.  What  the  grofs  re- 
venueof  thofe  territorial  acquifitions wasfuppofed 
to  amount  to,  l>as  already  been  mentioned ;  and 
by  an  account  brought  by  the  Cruttenden  Eaft 
Indiamen  in  1768,  the  nett  revenue,  clear  of  all 
deductions  and  military  charges,  was  flated  at 
two  millions  ibrty^eight  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  forty^feyen  pounds.  Tbey  were  faid  at  the 
&me  time  to  pofle&  another  revenue,  arifing 
partly  &Qm  la&dSt  Iwt  €hi[efly  ^om  the  cufioms 
V  eftabliflied 
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BOOK  eftabliihed  at  their  different  fetdements,  amount- 
y*  ,  ing  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand 
pounds.  The  profits  of  their  trade  too,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  amounted  at  this  time  to 
at  lead  four  hundred  thouiand  pounds  a-y ear ; 
according  to  that  of  their  accomptant,  to  at  lead 
five  hundred  thouland ;  according  to  the  loweft 
account,  at  lead  equal  to  the  highed  dividend 
that  was  to  be  paid  to  their  proprietors.  So 
great  a  revenue  might  certainly  have  afforded  an 
augmentation  of  fix  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
pounds  in  their  annual  payments ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  h^ye  left  a  large  finking  fund  fufficient  for 
the  ipeedy  redu6tion  of  their  debts.  In  1773, 
however,  their  debts,  indead  of  being  reduced, 
were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  treafury  in 
thepaymentofthefour  hundred  thoufandpounds, 
By  another  to  the  cudom*houfe  for  duties  unpaid, 
by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank  for  money  borrowed, 
and  by  a  fourth  for  bills  drawn  upon  them  firom 
India,  and  wantonly  accepted,  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
The  didrefs  which  thefe  accumulated  claims 
brought  upon  them,  obliged  them  not  only  to 
reduce  all  at  once  their  dividend  to  fix  per  cent 
but  to  throw  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  go- 
vemment,  and  to  fupplicate,  fird,  a  releafe  from 
the  further  payment  of  the  dipulated  four  hun- 
dred thou&nd  pounds  a-year ;  and,  fecondly,  a 
loan  of  fourteen  hundred  thoufand,  to  fave  them 
from  immediate  bankruptcy.  The  great  increafe 
of  their  fortune  had,  it  feems,  only  ferved  to  fiirf 
nifli  their  fervants  with  a  pretext  for  greater  pror 

fiifion. 
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foiion,  and  a  cover  for  greater  malverfation,  than  c  H  A  P* 
in  proportion  even  to  that  increafe  of  fortune.      J' 
The  condu6t  of  their  fervants  in  India,  and  the 
general  ilate  of  their  afi&irs  both  in  India  and 
in  Europe^  became  the  fubjei3:  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  ;  in  confequence  of  which  feveral  very 
important  alterations  were  made  in  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  their  government,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     In  India  tlieir  principal  fettlements  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  be-^ 
fore  been  altogether  independent  of  one  another, 
werefubjefted  to  a  governor-general j  affiftedby 
a  council  of  four  aflefibrs,  parliament  aiTuming 
to  itfelf  the  firft  nomination  of  this  governor  and 
council  who  were  to  refide  at  Calcutta ;  that  city 
having  now  become,  what  Madras  was  before, 
the  moil  important  of  the  Euglifh  fettlements  in 
India.     The  court  of  the  mayor  of  Calcutta, 
originally  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  mercantile 
caufes,  which  arofe  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, had  gradually  extended  itsjurifdi6lion  with 
the  extenfion  of  the  empire.  It  was  now  reduced 
and  confined  to  the  original  purpofe  of  its  infti- 
tution.     Inftead  of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of 
judicature  was  eftabliihed,  confiding  of  a  chief 
juftice  and  three  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown.  In  Europe,  the  qualification  neceflary  to 
entitle  a  proprietor  to  vote  at  their  general  courts 
was  raifed,  from  five  hundred  pounds,  the  origi- 
nal  price  of  a  fiiare  in  the  ftock  of  the  company, 
to  a  thoufand  pounds.    In  order  to  vote  upon 
this  qualification  too,  it  was  declared  neceflary 
that  he  ihould  have  pofiefled  it,  if  acquired  by 
]ps  own  jmrcihaie,  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at 

leaft 
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BOOK  lead  one  year^  inftead  of  fix  months^  the  term 
J^_,  requifite  before.    The  court  of  twenty-four  di- 
reftors  had  before  been  chofen  annually ;  but  it 
wa«  now  €ina6led  that  each  director  ihould,  for 
the  future,  be  chofen  for  four  years ;  fix  of  them, 
however,  to  go  out  of  office  by  rotation  every 
year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re-chofen 
at  the  ele6lion  of  the  fix  new  direftors  for  the 
enfuing  year.    In  confequencc  of  thefe  altera^ 
tions,  the  courts,  both  of  the  proprietors  and  di^ 
re6bOrs,  it  was  expe^ec[,  would  be  likely  to  a£b 
with  more  dignity  and  fteadinefs  than  they  had 
ufually  done  before.     But  it  feems  impofiible, 
by  any  alterations,  to  render  thofe  courts,  in  any 
relpeft,  fit  to  govern,  or  even  to  ihare  in  the  go» 
vernment  of  a  great  empire  ;  becaufe  the  greater 
part  of  their  members  muft  always  have  too  little 
jntereft  in  the  profperity  of  thjit  empire,  to  give 
any  ibrious  attention  to  what  may  promote  it. 
Frequently  a  man  of  great,  fometimes  even  a 
inan  of  fmall  fortune,  is  willing  to  purchafe  a 
tboufand  pounds  ihare  in  India  flock,  merely  for 
the  influence  which  he  expe<%s  to  acquire  by  a 
vote  in  the  court  of  proprietors.     It  gives  him 
9,  ihare,  though  not  in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  ap* 
pointment  of  the  plunderers  of  India ;  the  court 
of  directors,  though  they  make  that  appoint* 
ment,  being  neceiTarily  more  or  lefs  under  the 
influence  of  the  proprietors,  who  not  only  e]e€t 
thofe  directors,  but  fometimes  over-rule  the  ap. 
pointments  of  their  fervants  in  India.   Provided 
he  can  enjoy  this  inihience  for  a  few  years,  and 
thereby  provide  for  a  certain  niunber  of  his 
friends,  he  frequently  c^xes  little  about  the  di^ 
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vidend;  or  even  about  the  value  of  the  Hock  upon  CHAP, 
which  his  vote  is  founded.  About  the  profperity      ^ 
of  the  great  empire,  in  the  government  of  which 
that  vote  gives  him  a  (hare,  he  feldom  cares  at 
all.    No  other  Ibvereigns  ever  were,  or,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  ever  could  be,  fo  perfe6lly 
indifferent  about  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  their 
fubjefts,  the  improvement  or  wafte  of  their  do- 
minions, the  glory  or  difgrace  of  their  adminifl  . 
tration ;  as,  from  irreMible  moral  caufes,  the 
greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  fuch  a  mercan- 
tile company  are,  and  neceffarily  muft  be.    Thia 
indifference  too  was  more  likely  to  be  increafed 
than  diminiihed  by  fome  of  the  new  regulationn 
which  were  made  in  confequence  of  the  parlia* 
mentary  inquiry.     By  a  relblution  of  the  Houfo 
of  Commons,  for  example,  it  was  declared,  that 
when  the  fourteen  hundred  thouf^nd  pounds, 
lent  to  the  company  by  government,  fliould  be 
paid,  and  their  bond  debts  be  reduced  to  fifteen 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  they  might  then,  and 
not  till  then,  divide  eight  per  cent,  upon  their 
capital ;  and  that  whatever  remained  of  their  re- 
venues and  neat  profits  at  home,  fhould  be  di- 
vided into  four  parts ;  three  of  them  to  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and 
the  fourth  to  be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the 
farther  rcdu6fcion  of  their  bond-debts,  or  for  the 
difcharge  of  other  contingent  exigencies,  which 
the  company  might  labour  under.     But  if  thp 
company  were  bad  ftewards  and  bad  fovereigns, 
when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits^ 
beloi^ed  to  themfelves,  and  were  at  their  own 
difpofal,  they  were  furely  not  likely  to  be  better, 
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BOOK  when  three-fourths  of  them  were  to  belong  td 
V,       other  people,  and  the  other  fourth,  though  to  be 
laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  yet  to  be 
fo^  under  the  infpe6tion,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion, of  otl»er  people. 

It  might'  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company 
that  their  own  fervants  and  dependants  ihould 
have  either  the  pleafure  of  wailing,  or  the  profit 
of  embezzling  whatever  furplua  might  remain, 
after  paying  the  propofed  dividend  of  eight  per 
cent.,  than  that  it  (hould  come  into  the  hands 
of  a  fet  of  people  with  whom  thofe  refolutions 
could  fcarce  fail  to  fet  them,  in  fbme  meafure, 
at  variance.  The  intereil  of  thofe  fervants  and* 
dependants  might  fo  far  predominate  in  the 
court  of  proprietors,  as  fometimes  to  difpofe  it 
to  fupport  the  authors  of  depredations  which  had 
been  committed,  in  direct  violation  of  its  own 
authority.  With  the  majority  of  proprietors^ 
the  fupport  even  of  the  authority  of  their  own 
court  might  fometimes  be  a  matter  of  left  confe« 
quence,  than  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  had  fet 
that  authority  at  defiance. 
,  The  regulations  of  17739  accordingly  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  diforders  of  the  company's  go« 
vernment  in  India.  Nptwith^anding  that,  during 
a  momentary  fit  of  good  condudl,  they  had  at 
one  time  colle£led  into  the  treafury  of  Calcutta, 
more  than  three  millions  fterling;  notwith- 
ftanding  that  they  had  afterwards  extended, 
either  their  dominion,  or  their  depredations  over 
a  vail  acceffion  of  fome  of  the  richeft  and  moil 
fertile  countries  in  India ;  all  was  wafi;ed  and  de» 
ftroyed*    They  found  themfelves  altogether  un- 
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prepared  to  ftop  or  refill  the  incurfion  of  Hyder  c  HA  P. 
All ;  and  in  confequence  of  thofe  diforders,  the 
company  is  now  (1784)  in  greater  diflrefs  than 
ever ;.  and^  in  order  to  prevent  immediate  bank-i^ 
ruptcy,  is  once  more  reduced  to  fupplicate  the 
aififtance  of  government.  Different  plans  have 
been  propoied  by  the  different  parties  in  parlia- 
ment, for  the  better  management  of  its  affairs. 
And  all  thofe  plans  feem  to  agree  in  fuppofing, 
what  was  indeed  always  abundantly  evident,  that 
it  is  altogether  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial  poi^ 
feffions.  Even  the  company  itfelf  feems  to  be 
convinced  of  its  own  incapacity  fo  far,  and  feems, 
upon  that  account,  willing  to  give  them  up  to 
government. 

With  the  right  of  poffefling  forts  and  garri- 
fons  in  difi:ant  and  barbarous  countries,  is  necef- 
iarily  conne6ted  the  right  of  making  peace  and 
war  in  thofe  countries.  The  joint  dock  compa- 
nies which  have  had  the  one  right,  have  con- 
ftantly  exercifed  the  other,  and  have  frequently 
had  it  exprefsly  conferred  upon  them.  How 
unjuftly,  how  capricioufly,  how  cruelly  they 
have  commonly  exercifed  it,  is  too  well  known 
from  recent  experience. 

When  a  company  of  merchants  undertake,  at 
their  own  riik  and  expence,  to  eflablifli  a  new 
trade  with  fome  remote  and  barbarous  nation,  it 
may  not  be  unreafonable  to  incorporate  them  into 
ajoint  flock  company,  and  to  grant  them,  in  cafe 
of  their  fuccefs,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  It  is  the  eafieft  and 
moil  natural  way  in  which  the  Hate  can  recom- 
peofe  them  for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and  ex- 
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js  o  O  K  penfive  experiment,  of  which  the  public  is  after- 
^l ^  wards  to  reap  the  benefit.  A  temporary  mono- 
poly of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon  the 
fame  principles  upon  which  a  like  monc^oly  of 
a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and 
that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.  But  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  the  monopoly  ought  cer-* 
tainly  to  determine ;  the  forts  and  garrifbns,  if 
it  was  found  neceflary  to  eftabliih  any,  to  be 
taken  into  the  hands  c^  government,  their  value 
to  be  paid  to  the  company,  and  the  trade  to  be 
laid  open  to  all  the  fubje6):s  of  the  date.  By  a 
perpetual  monopoly,  all  the  other  fubje£ls  of  the 
ftate  are  taxed  very  abfurdly  in  two  different 
ways ;  firft,  by  the  high  price  of  good»>  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  they  could  buy  much 
cheaper  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  their  total  exclufion 
from  a  branch  of  bufinefs,  which  it  might  be  both 
convenient  and  profitable  for  many  of  them  to 
carry  on.  It  is  for  the  moft  worthlefs  of  all  pur- 
pofes  too  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  mannen 
It  is  merely  to  enable  the  company  to  fupport 
the  negligence,  profufion,  and  malverfation  of 
their  own  fervants,  whofe  diforderly  conduft  fel- 
dom  allows  the  dividend  of  the  company  to  ex*^^ 
ceed  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which 
are  altogether  free,  and  very  frequently  makes 
it  fall  even  a  good  deal  fliort  of  that  rate.  With- 
out a  monopoly,  however,  a  joint  ftock  com-* 
pany,  it  would  appear  from  experience,  cannot 
long  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade.  To 
buy  in  one  market,  in  order  to  fell,  with  profit, 
in  another,  when  there  are  many  competitors  in- 
both }  to  watch  over^  liot  only  the  occafional 
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^ariatkms  in  the  demand,  but  the  much  greater  c  R  a  p, 

and  more  frequent  variations  in  the  competition^  ^ ^* 

or  in  the  fupply  which  that  demand  is  likely  to  get 
from  other  people,  and  to  fuit  with  dexterity  and 
judgment  both  the  quantity  and  qualit)r  of  each 
aflbrtment  of  goods  to  all  thefe  circumftances,  is 
a  fpecies  of  warf^e  o£  which  the  operations  are 
c(Hitinually  changing,  and  which  can  fcarce  ever 
be  conduced  fuccefsfuUy,  without  fuch  an  unre» 
mitting  exertion  of  vigilance  and  attention,  as  can** 
not  long  be  expefited  from  the  direftors  of  a  joint 
ftoc£  company.  The  £aft  India  Company,  upon 
the  redemption  of  their  funds,  and  the  expiration 
of  their  excluiive  privilege,  have  a  right,  by  aft 
of  parliament,  to  continue  a  corporation  with  a 
joint  ftock)  and  to  trade  in  their  corporate  capa« 
city  to  the  £s^  Indies  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  their  fellow-fubje6ts.  Bat  in  this  fituation^ 
the  fuperior  vigilance  and  attention  of  private 
adventurers  would,  in  all  prdiability,  ibon  make 
them  weaty  of  the  trade. 

An  eminent  Freseh  author,  of  great  know<^ 
ledge  in  matters  of  political  oeconomy,  the  Abb6 
MordUety  gives  a  lift  of  fifly-five  joint  flock 
companies  for  foreign  trade,  which  have  been 
eftabliih^d  in  diffisrent  parts  of  Europe  fince  thft 
y«ar  160O9  and  which,  according  to  him,  have 
all  faOed  firom  mifinanagement,  notwithftanding 
tfaey  had  exclufive  privileges.  He  has  been 
Bttfinformed  widi  reffard  to  the  hiftory  of  two 
or  thre«  of  them,  Vmidi-  were  not  joint  ftock 
eompaniea  and  have  tiot  failed.  But,  in  coih«' 
|eii£ition,  ih&te  htv6  been  fev43ral  joint  ftock 
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BOOK  companies  which  have  failed^  and  which  he- 
V*     .  has  omitted. 

The  only  trades  which  it  feems  poflible  for  a 
joint  ftock  company  to  carry  on  fuccefifuUy, 
without  an  exclufive  privilege,  are  thofe,  of 
which  all  the  operations  are  capa:ble  o£  being 
reduced  to  what  is  called  a  routine,  or  to  fuch  a 
uniformity  of  method  as  admits  of  little  or  no  va- 
riation.   Of  this  kind  is,  firfl,  the  banking  trade; 
fecondly,  the  trade  of  infurance  from  fire,  and 
from  fea  ri(k  and  capture  in  time  of  war ;  thirdly, 
the  trade  of  making  and  maintaining  a  navigable 
cut  or  canal ;  and,  fourthly,  the  fimilar  trade  of 
bringing  water  for  the  fupply  of  a  great  city. 
.    Though^  the  principles  of  the  banking  trade 
may  appear  fomewhat  obftrufe,  the  practice  is 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  ilriA  rules.     To 
depart  upon  any  occafion  from  thbfe  ridqs,  in 
confequence  of  fome  flattering  fpeculation  of 
extraordinary  gain,  is  almdll  always  extremely 
dangerous,  and  frequency  fatal  to  the  banking 
company  which  attempts  it.    But  thfe  conftitu- 
tion  of  joint  flock  companies  renders  them  in 
general  more'  tenacious  of  eflablifhed  rules  than 
any  private  copartnery.    Such  companies,  tbere- 
folne,  feem  extremely  well  ;fitted  for  this  trade. 
The  principal  banking  c<$n^panfes  in  Europe 
accordingly,  are  joint  dock  Companies,  many 
of  which  manage  their  trade  veryfueeefsfulljf 
wit^l0ut  any  exclufive  privilege.;    The  Bank  of 
£ngland  has  no  other  excltifive  privilege,  except    I 
that,  no  other  banking  company  in  Engl^n^^^ 
jCpnftft  of  more  than  fixpfirfiwa,;    Tlje.i|w^ 
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banks  of  Edinburgh  are  joint  flock  companies  c:  h  A  p: 
without  any  exclufive  privilege.  , ^ 

The  value  of  the  rifk^  eitiier  from  fire^  or  from 
bis  by  fea,  or  by  capture,  though  it  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  calculated  very  exa^ly,  admits,  how-^* 
ever,  of  fuch  a  grofa  eftimation  as  renders,  it,  in 
fome  degree,  reducible  to  drift  rule  and  method*^ 
The  trade  of  infurance,  therefore,  maybe  carried 
on  fuccefsfully  by  a  jc»ntiilock  company,  without 
any  exdiufive.  privilege.  Neither  the  London 
Affurance,  nor  the  Royal  Exchange  Afiurance' 
companies,  have  any  fueh  privilege. 

M^en  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  has  been  once. 
made,  the  management  of  it  becomes  qu|te  fimple 
and  eaiy,  and  it  is  reducible  to  ftri6i  rule  and  me*' 
thod.  Even  the  making  of  it  is  fo,  as  it  may  be 
contracted  for  with  undertakers  at  fo  much  amile, 
and  fo  much  a  lock.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid ) 
of  a  canal,  an  aquedudt,  or  a  great  pip&for  bring* 
ing  water  to  fupply  a  great  city.  Such  under- 
takings, therefore,  may  be,  and  accordingly  fre- 
quently are,  very  fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint 
ftock  ccmipanies  without  any  e:xG]ufive  privilege. 

To  ellablifh  a  joint  ilock  company^  however, 
for  :any  undertaking,  merely  becaufe  fuch  a 
company  might  be  capable  of  managing  it  fuc^ 
ceftfully ;  or  to  exempt  a  particular  let  of  dealers 
from  fome  of  the  general  laws  which  take  place 
with  regard  to  all  their  neighbours,  merely  be- 
caufe iikey  mtight  be  capable  of  thriving  if  they, 
had  filch  an  exemption,  would  certainly  not  be 
reafpnabje.  To  render  fuch  an  eftabliihment 
perie^ly  reafQuable,  with  the  circumftance  oB 
being  reducible  tp  ilri6l  rule  and  method,  two 
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BOOK  <rtli6i'  circutBlftances  ougfaft  to  concur.  Firft,  it 
^»  oughttoappearwiththecleareftevidence,ttiatthe 
undertaking  is  of  greatet  and  more  general  utility 
than  the  greater  part  of  common  trades ;  and  &« 
condly,  that  it  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can 
eafily  be  collected  into  a  private  copartnery.  If  a 
moderate  capital  wereiufficient^  tbegreatikility  of 
the  undertaking  would  not  be  a  iufficient  readbn 
for  dlabliihing  a  joint  ftock  company ;  b^^aufe, 
in  this  cafe,  the  demand  for  what  it  was  to  pro«>^ 
duce  would  readily  and  eafily  be  fuppHed  by 
private  adventurers.  In  the  four  trades  above 
mentioned,  both  thofe  circumftances  concur. 

The  grpat  and  general  utility  of  the  banking 
trade  when  prudently  managed,  has  been  fuUy  ex- 
plained in  the  fecond  book  of  this  enqmry^  But  a 
public  bank  which  is  to  fuf^ort  publib  credit,  and 
uponparticularemergenciestoadvanceto  govern- 
ment the  whole  produce  of  a  tax^  to  the  amount, 
perhaps,  of  feveral  millions,  a  year  or  two  before 
it  comes  in,  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can 
eafily  be  coUedted  into  any  private  copartnery. 

The  trade  of  infurance  gives  great  fecurity  to 
the  fortunes  of  private  people^  and  by  dividing 
among  a  great  many  that  lofs  which  would  ruin 
an  individual,  makes  it  fall  light  and  eaiy  upon 
the  whole  ibciety.  In  order  to  give  thisfecurity, 
however,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  infurers  fliould 
have  a  very  large  capital.  Before  the  dlabliih- 
mant  of  the  two  joint  Aock  companies  for  infur- 
ance in  London^  a  lift,  it  is  iaid,  was^laid  before 
the  attorn^^enei^,  of  one  hundred  and  fifiy 
private  infiirers  who  had  fiuled  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years. 
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llMd;  nav^dble'cAto'Wid  csnaliy  sild  the  wotki  cn  A  K 
which  are  fometimes  neceflaiT^  iw  fiipplying  it     J\ 
great  city  with  water^  ace  of  great  and  general 
ut&ity ;  while  at  the  &me  time  they  frequently 
require  a  greater,  eiipence  than  fuits  the  fortunes 
of  private  people,  is  fuffictently  obvious. 

Except  the  four  trades  above  mentioned,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  recollect  any  other  in  which  all  the 
three  circumftances,  requifite  for  rendering  rea* 
fonabletbe  eilablilbmentof  a  jointftock  company, 
coacur^  The  BngUfli  copper  company  of  London, 
the  lead  finelting  company,  the  glafs  grinding 
company,  have  not  even  the  pretes^t  of  any  great 
or  fingujar  utility  in  the  obje^l  which  they  purfue  j 
nor  does  the  purfidt  of  that  obje£l  feem  to  require 
any  expence  unfuitable  to  the  fortunes  of  many 
privatemen,  Whetherthe tradewhichthofe com- 
panies carry  on,  is  reducible  to  fUch  ftri6t  rule  and 
method  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  management  of 
a  joint  flock  company,  or  whether  they  have  any 
reafon  to  boaft  of  their  extraordinary  profits,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  Icnow;  The  mine-^adventurers 
company  has  been  long  ago  bankrupt.  A  fiiare  in 
the  ftock  of  the  Britifti  Linen  Company  of  Edin'- 
burgh  fells,  at  prefent,  very  much  below  par, 
though  lefs  fo  than  it  did  fome  years  ago.  The 
joint  ftock  companies,  which  are  eiftabliihed  fot 
the  public-ipirited  purpofe  of  promoting  fome 
particular  ipanufa<^ure,  oyer  and  above  managing 
their  own  af&irs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
general  ftock  of  tl^e  foqiety,  can  in  other  refpe£ts 
fcarce  $veF'faiI  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Notwithftanding  the  nioft  upright  intentions,  the 
vnavoidable  partiality  of  th^ir  dir^^lprs  ^o  partis 
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BOOS  ciilar  b-ahcfaes  of  the  hisnu&fture,  of  which  the 
^"^_  ,  undertakers  miflead  and  impdfe  upoh  them,  is  a 
real  difcouragement  tothe  reft^  and neceflarily 
breaks,  more  or  lefs,  that  natural  proportion 
which  would  otherwlfe  efi^blifli  itfelf  between 
judicious  induftry  and  profit,  and  which,  to  the 
general  induftry  of  the  country,  is  of  all  encou- 
fakements  the  greateft  and  Wft  effe^uaU 

Articie  n. 
Of  the  Expetue  6fihe  Inptutiws  fir  the  Education  of  TTouth^ 

THE  inftitutionsfor  the  education  of  the  youth 
may,  in  the  fame  manner,  fumifli  a  revenue  fuf- 
ficxent  for  defraying  their  own  expence.  The  fee 
or  honorary  which  tl^e  fcholar  pays  to  the  matter 
no-turally  qonftitutes  a. revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  mailer  does  not 
arife  altogether  from  this  natural  revenue,  it  ftiU 
js  not  neceffary  that  it  fliould  be  derived  from 
that  general  revenue  of  the  fociety,  of  which  the 
coUeftion  and  application  are,  in  moft  countries, 
affigned  to  the  executive  power.  Through  the 
jgreater  p^irt  of  Europe,  agcordingly,  the  endow* 
ment.  of  fchools  and  colleges  makes  either  no 
charge  upon  that  general  revenue,  or  but  a  very 
fmall  one,  >  It .  every  where  arifes  chiefly  from 
fome  local  or  provincial  revenue,  from  the  rent  of 
^ome  landed  eftate,  or  from  the  intereil  of  fome 
fum  qf  money  allotted  and  put  under  the  msu 
^ag(?ment  of  truftees  for  this  particular  purpofe, 
fometipjes  by  the  fovereign  ..himfelf,  and  fome- 
.times .  i>Y,  fpnjie  private  donor, 
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Have  thofe  public  endowments. contributed  in  c  H  A  9. 
genecai  to  promote  the  end  of  their  inftitution  i  '* 
Have  tbey  contributed  to  encourage  the  dili- 
gence, and  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the 
teachers  ?  Have  they  directed  the  courfe  of  edu- 
cation towards  obje^  more  ufeful,  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  public,  than  thofe  to  which 
it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord  f 
It  ihould  not  feem  very  difficult  to  give  at  leaft 
a  probable  anfwer  to  each  of  thofe  queflions. 

In  every  profeffion,  the  exertion  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  exercife  it,  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  neceffity  they  are  under  of  making 
that  exertion.  This  neceffity  is  greateft  with 
thofe  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  their  profef- 
fion  are  the  only  fource  from  which  they  expert  • 
their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and 
fubfiftence.  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or 
even  to  get  this  fubfiftence,  they  muft,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  execute  a  certain  quantity  of 
work  of  a  known  value ;  and,  where  the  compe  - 
tition  is  free,  the  rivalihip  of  competitors,  who 
are  all  endeavouring  to  juftle  one  another  out  of 
employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to 
execute  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exadb- 
nefs.  The  greatnefs  of  the  obje6ls  which  are  to 
be  acquired  by  fuccefs  in  fome  particular  profef- 
fions  may,  no  doubt,  fometimes  animate  the  ex- 
ertion of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  fpirit  and 
ambition.  Great  objects,  however,  are  evideijtly 
not  neceflary  in  order  to  occafion  thQ  greateft 
exertions.  Rivalihip  and  emulation  render  excel- 
lency, eve»  in  mean  profeffions,  an  obj^^t  of  am- 

L  4  bition, 
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BOOK  bition,  and  frequently  occafion  the  very  greateft 
y*  ,  exertions.  Great  obje3;s9  on  the  contrary,  alone 
and  unfupported  by  the  neeeffity  of  application, 
have  feldom  been  fufficient  to  occ^&on  any  con- 
iiderable  exertion.  In  England,  fuccefe  in  the 
profeflioa  of  the  law  leads  to  fome  very  great 
objects  of  ambition ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  bom 
to  eafy  fortunes,  have  ever  in  this  country  been 
eminent  in  that  profeffion  ? 

The  endowments  of  fchods  and  colleges  have 
neceflarily  diminiihed  more  m  leis  the  neeeffity 
of  application  in  the  teachers.  Their  fubfiilence, 
fb  far  as  it  arifes  from  their  falaries,  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  fund  altogether  independent  of 
their  fucceis  and  r^utation  in  their  particular 
*  piofeffiotts. 

In  fome  univerfities  the  fidary  makes  but  a 
part,  and  frequently  but  a  finall  part  of  the  emo* 
liiments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part 
arifes  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils. 
The  neeeffity  of  appMcation,  thodgh  always  more 
or  lefs  diminiihed,  is  not  in  this  cafe  entirely 
taken  away.  Reputation  in  his  profeffion  is  iliU 
pf  fome  importance  to  him,  and  he  ftill  has  fome 
dependency  upon  the  affe6l;ion,  gratitude,  and 
favourable  report  of  thofe  who  have  attended 
upon  his  inftruftions ;  and  thefe  favourable  fen* 
timent9  be  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  fo  well  as 
by  d^erying  them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and 
diligence  with  which  he  difchaxges  every  part  of 
his  duty. 

In  other  univerfities  the  teacher  is  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  honorary  or  fee  fr(»n  his 

pupils, 


po^^and  his  fithury  conftitutes  the  wfade  of  the  c  H  A  e 

fevcMto  which  he  derives  from  his  c^ee*     His  .     ^ 

intereft  is^  in  this  cafe,  let  as  dmStly  in  q)fp<^«. 

tkm  to  his  duty  as  it  is  poffible  to  fet  it.      It  is 

the  intereft  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  his 

eafe  as  he  can ;  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be 

prediely  the  fame,  whether  he  does,  or  does  not 

perform  fbme  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  certainly 

his  intereft,  at  leaJft  as  intereft  is  vulgarly  under-i* 

flood,  either  to  negle6t  it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is 

fubjeS;  to  fome  authority  which  will  not  fufier 

him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  carelefs  and 

flovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority  will  permit* 

If  he  is  naturally  a£tive  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it 

is  his  intereft  to  employ  that  adtivity  in  any  w^y, 

from  which  he  can  derive  fome  advantage,  rather 

than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which 

he  can  derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubje6fc  refides 
in  the  body  corporate,  the  college,  or  univerfity, 
of  which  he  himfelf  is  a  member,  and  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  him- 
felf, perfons  who  either  are,  or  ought  to  be 
teachers ;  they  are  likely  to  make  a  common 
caufe,  to  be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another, 
and  every  man  to  confent  that  his  neighbour 
may  negleft  his  duty,  provided  he  himfelf  is 
allowed  to  negle&  his  own«  In  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  pro« 
Mors  have,  forthefe  many  years,  given  up 
altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If*  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubje6):  refides, 
not  &  much  in  the  body  corporate  of  which  he 
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fe  o  o  K  18  a  member,  as  in  fome  other  extraneous  per- 
'^*  fons,  in  the  biffaop  of  the  diocefe  for  example; 
in  the  governor  c^the  province ;  or  perhaps,  in 
fome  miniiler  of  ftate ;  it  is  not  indeed  in  this 
cafe  very  likely  that  he  will  be  fuffered  to  negleft 
his  duty  altogether.  All  that  fuch  fuperiors, 
however,  can  force  him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon 
his  pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours,  that  is,  to 
give  a  certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  week 
or  in  the  yean  What  thofe  le6lures  (hall  be, 
muil  ftiU  depend  upon  the  diligence  of  the 
teacher ;  and  that  diligence  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  motives  which  he  has  for  exert- 
ing  it.  An  extraneous  jurifdi6tion  of  this  kind, 
befides,  is  liable  to  be  exercifed  both  ignoxantly 
and  capriciouily.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary 
and  difcretionary,  and  the  perfons  who  exerdfe 
it,  neither  attending  upon  the  lectures  of  the 
teacher  themfelves,  nor  perhaps  underftanding 
thefciences  which  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  teach,  are 
feldom  capable  of  exerciiing  it  with  judgment. 
From  the  iniblence  of  ofSce  too  they  are  fre- 
quently indifferent  how  they  exercife  it,  and  are 
very  apt  to  cenfure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office 
watltonly,  and  without  any  juft  caufe.  The 
perfon  fubje6t  to  fuch  jurifdiftion  is  neceffarily 
degraded  by  it,  and,  inftead  of  being  one  of  the 
moil  reQ)e6table,  is  rendered  one  of  the  meaneil 
and  moft  contemptible  perfons  in  the  Ibciety 
it  is  by  powerful  proteftion  only  that  he  can 
effe3:ually  guard  himfelf  againil  the  bad  ufage 
to  which  he  is  at  all  times  expofed ;  and  this  pro- 
tection he  is  moft  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability 
*  or 
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or  diligence  in  his  profeffion^  bat  bj  obfequiouf*  CHAP* 

ne6  to.  thie  will  of  his  fupertors,  and.  by  being  ^ ^ 

ready^  at  all  times,  to  iacrifice  to  that  will  the 
rights,  the  interefty  and  the  honour  of  the  body 
<;orporate  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Whoever  has 
attended  for  any  confiderable  time  to  the  admi- 
niftration  of  a  French  univerfity ,  muft  have  had 
occafion  to  remark  the  effects  which  naturally 
refult  from  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  juriil 
diftion  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  ftudents 
to  any  college  or  univerfity,  independent  of  the 
merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers,  tends  more 
or  lefs  to  dimini(h  the  neceffity  of  that  merit  or 
reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law^ 
phyfic  and  divinity,  when  they  can  be  obtained 
only  by  refiding  a  certain  number  of  years  in  cer- 
tain univeriities,  neceflarily  force  a  certain  niun* 
ber  of  ftudents  to  fuch  univeriities,  independent 
of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers.  The 
privileges  of  graduates  are  a  fort  of  ftatutes  q£ 
appcenticeihip,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
imptovement  of  education,  juft  as  the  other^ 
ilatutes  of  apprenticefliip  have  to  that  of  arts 
and  manufa3;ured. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  fcholarfliips, 
exhibitions,  burfaries,  &c.  neceflarily  attach  a 
certain  number  of  ftudents  to  certain  colleges, 
independtnt  altogether  of  the  ^  merit .  of  thofe 
particular  colleges.  Were  fhe  ftudents  upon 
fuch  charitable  foundations  left  free  to  chufe 
whit  ooiliege  they  liMd  beftyfuch  liberty -m^bt 

3  perhaps 
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Jl  o  o  K  perhaps  contrilmte  to  excite  ibme  raiiilatiiMi 
^*  among)  difierent  colleges*  A  xegulatioii,  on  the 
contraiy,  irhich  prohil^ted  even  the  indepen- 
detit  members  of  every  j^vticolar  cdlege  from 
living  it,  and  going  to  my  other^  without  leave 
St&  aiked  and  obtained  of  that  which  they  meant 
to  abandon,  would  tend  very  much  to  eictinguiih 
that  emulation. 

'  If  in  each  college  the  tutor  or  teacher,  who 
was  to  inflrudt  each  ftudent  in  all  arts  and 
fciences,  fhould  not  be  voluntarily  chofen  by  the 
iftudent,  but  appointed  by  the  head  ot*  the  col^ 
lege ;  and  if,  in  cafe  of  iiegle6k,  inability,  or  bad 
iifage,  the  ftudent  ihould  not  be  allowed  to 
change  him  for  another,  without  leave  firft  aiked 
and  obtained ;  fuch  a  regulation  would  not  only 
tend  very  much  to  extinguiih  all  emulation 
-among  the  different  tutors  of  the  fame  college^ 
^t  to  diminifli  very  much  in  all  of  them  the 
neceffity  of  diligence  and  of  ftttention  to  their 
Te^edHve  pupils.  Snch  teachers,  though  very 
well  paid  by  their  ftudents,  mi^t  be  as  much 
di^fed  to  neglect  them^  as  tlifofe  who  are  not 
paid  by  thierm  at  all,  or  who  have  no  other  re* 
cotopence  but  their  ialary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  it 
tnvA  be  an  unpleadmt  thing  to  him  to  be  con? 
fcious,  while  he  is  le6turing  his  ftudents,  that  he 
'is  either  peaking  or  reading  nonfenfe,  or  ^^bat 
is  very  little  better  than  nonfenfe*  It  muft  too 
be.unplea&nt  to  him  to  obferve  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  ftudeilts  defeit  his  leftures;  or  perv 
hapa  attend  upon  th^  with  plain  einmgfa  marks 

of 
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of  iieg^6l;,  contempt)  and  derifion.      If  be  is  c  H  A  iw 

obliged)  therefore,  to  give  a  certain  nnmber  of       ^* 

lefttures,  thefe*  motives  alone^  without  any  othw 

intereft)  might  di%^fe  him  to  take  fonre  pains  to, 

give  tolerably  good  ones.      Several   <^£ferent 

expedients,  however,  may  )>e  ^Uen  upon,  which 

will  effe6l:ually  blunt  the  edge  of  all  thofe  incite- 

ibents  to  diligence.    The  teacher,  inftead  of 

explaining  to  his  pupils  himielf  the  fcience  in 

ifrhich  he  proppfes  to  inftru^t  them,  may  read 

ibme  book  upon  \t ;  and  if  this  book  is  written 

in  a  foreign  and  dead  language,  by  interpreting 

It  to  them  into  their  own ;  or,  what  would  give 

hitn  ftill  lefs  trouble,  by  making  them  interpret 

it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an  oc* 

cafional  ^remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himfelf 

that  be  is  giving  a  le£lure.    The  flightefl  degree 

of  knowledge  and  application  will  enable  him  to 

do  this,  without  expofing  himielf  to  contempt  or 

derifion,  or  faying  any  thing  that  is  really  foolifh, 

abfurd,  or  ridiculous.    The  difcipline  dTthe  col« 

lege,  at  the  iame  time,  may  enable  him  to  force 

all  his  pupils  to  the  moil  regular  attendance 

upon  this  iham4e6lure,  and  to  maintain  the  moft 

decent  and  re^e^tful    behaviour  during   the 

whole  time  of  the  performance. 

The  difcipline  <^  colleges  and  univerfities  it 
in  general  contrived,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ftudbnts,  but  for  the  intereiC,  or  more  properly 
peaking,  for  the  eafoof  the  mafters.  Its  c^je^ 
is,  in  all  caies,  to  maintain  the  'aulliority  of  the 
mafter ,  and  whether  he  negle3»  or  performs  his 
4ti^,  to  oblige  the  ftudents  in  all  cafes  to  behave 

to 
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Bt>  O  K  to  him  lis  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greateA 

^^ J  diligence  and  ability*    It  feems  to  prefume  per-. 

fe6t  wifdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and  tiie^ 
greateft  weaknefs  acid  folly  in  the  other*    Where; 
the  mafterg,  however,  really  perform  their  diity, 
there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  the  gi*eater, 
part,  of  the  iiudents  ever  negleA  theirs*     N<^ 
dibfcipline  is  ever  requiftte  to  force  attendance* 
upon  le&ures  which  are  really  worth  the  atteind^. 
ing,  as  is  well  known  wherever  any  fuch  lectures 
are  given.     Force  and  reftraint  may,  no  doubts- 
be  in  fome  degree  requifite  in  order  to  obliged 
children,  or  very  young  boys,  to  attend  to  tbgf^ 
parts  of  education  which  it  is  thought  neceflar^f 
for  them  to  acquire  during  that  early  period  of: 
life ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,^^ 
provided  the  mafter  does  his  duty,  force  or  re- 
ftraint can  fcarce  ever  be  necefiary  to  carry  on 
any  part  of  education*    Such  is  the  generofity 
of  the  greater  part  of  youpg  men,  that,  fo  far 
from  being  diQ>ofed  to  negle^  or  deipife .  the 
iQ(tru3>ionsi  of  their  mafter,  provided  he  ihows 
ibme  ferious  intention  of  being  ^of .  ufe  to  them, 
they  are  generally  inclined  i  to  pardon  a  ^eat 
deal  of  incorre£tneis  in  the  performance  c^  his 
duty,  and  fometimes  even  to  conceal  from  th^ 
public  a  good  deal  of  gtofs  negligence. 

Tbofe  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be;  obferved, 
for  the  teachingof  which  there  are  no  public  infti- 
tutions,  are  generally  the  beft  taught*  When  a 
young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  fcbool^ 
be  does  not  indeed  alway;  learn  to  fence  or  to 
dance  very  well;  but:he  feldcnn  fails  of  learning  tcr 
I  fence 
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fence  or  to  dance.  The  gtiod  effects  of  the  ri4ing  chap. 

fchool  are  not  commdnly  fo  evidoAt.    The  ex*  , l^ 

pence  of  a  riding  fchool  is  fb  great,  that  in  moil 
places  it  is  a  public  inflitutlon.  The  three  n)oft 
eflential  parts  of  literary  education,  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  it  ftill  continues  to  be  more 
common  to  acquire  in  private  than  in  public 
fchools;  and  it  very  feldom  happens  that  any 
body  &ils  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  acquire  them.. 

In  England  the  public  fchools  are  much  leis 
corrupted  than  the  univerfities.  Ija  the  fchools 
the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  leaft  may  be  taught^ 
Greek  and  Latin ;  that  is,  every  thing  which  the 
mailers  pretend  to  teach,  or  which,  it  is  expe^ted^ 
they  fliould  teach.  In  the  univerfities  the  youth 
neither  are  taught^  nor  always  can  find  any  proper 
means  of  being  taught,  the  fciences,  which  it  is^ 
the  bufinefs  of  thofe  incorporated  bodies  to  teach. 
The  reward  of  the  fchoolmafter  in  moft  cafes 
depends  principally,  in  fome  cafes  almoft  entirely, 
upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  of  his  fcholars. 
Schools  have  no  exclufive  privileges*  In  order  to 
okaiii  the  honours  of  graduation,  it  is  not  necef- 
iary  that  a  perfon  Ihould  bring  a  Certificate  of  his 
having  ftudied  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a 
public  fchool.  If  upon  examination  he  appears 
to  utiderfi;and  what  is  taught  thdre,  no  quefbions 
are  afflced  about  the  {dace  where  he  learnt  it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly 

taii|^t  in  ianiverfities,  it  may,  perhaps,  belaid 

are  oot^very  weft  taUght.    But  had  it  not  been 

for  thb&  inftitalaans  tb^y  wCvld  qot  h$ve  beei^ 

-      I  commonly 
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BOOK  commoidy  taught  atall^  and  both 

y^ ^  and  the  puUic  would  have  filtered  a  good  deal 

from  the  want  of  thofe  important  parts  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  pr^nt  oniverfities  of  Europe  were  ori« 
ginally^  the  greater  part  of  thmn^  ecclefiaftical 
corporations;  inftituted  for  the  education  of 
churchmen.    They  were  founded  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope»  and  were  fo  aitirely  under  his 
immediate    protedfcion,    that    their    members, 
whether  mailers  or  ftudents,  had  all  of  them  what 
was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is, 
were  exempted  firom  the  civil  jurifdi^tion  of  the 
countries  in  which  their  reipe6tive  univerfities 
were  fijtuated,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  tribunals.    What  was  taught  in  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  univerfities  wasfuitable  to.the 
end  of  their  inftitution,  either  theology,  or  fome^ 
thing  that  wa&  merely  preparatory  to  di^ogy. 
When  chriftianity  was  firfl:  eftablifhed  by  iaw^ 
a,  corrupted  Latin  had  become  the  commoo 
language  of  all  the  weftem  parts  of  £urope.  The 
iervice  of  the  church  accordingly^  and  the  traof« 
lation  of  the  Bible  which  was  read  in  churches, 
w^e  both  in  that  corrupted  Latin;  that  is,  ia 
the  common  language  of  the  country.   After  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarous  nation  who  overturned 
the  Roman  empire,  Latin  gradusdly  ceafed  to  be 
the  language  of  any  part  of  Europe.    But  the 
reverence  of  the  people  natundly  preferviea  the 
eilablifliedform^and  ceremcmiesof  religion^  long 
after  thecircumflances  which  firft  introduced  and 

rendered  them  reafimabieare  no  more*  Though 

Latin, 
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Latin^  therefore^  was  no  longer  underftood  any  c  H  A  F. 

where  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole  , ^ 

fervice  of  the  chutch  ftili  continued  to  be  per* 
formed  in  tliat  language.  Two  different  Ian* 
gu^es  were  thus  eftablilhed  in  Europe,  in  the 
&tne  manner  ad  in  ancient  Egypt ;  a  language 
of  the  prieiis,  and  a  language  of  the  people ;  a 
facred  and  a  profane;  a  learned  and  an  un<* 
learned  language.  But  it  was  neceffary  that  the 
prieils  fliouldunderftand  fomethingof  that  facred 
and  learued  language  in  which  they  were  to 
officiate ;  and  the  fludy  of  the  Latin  language 
therefore  made,  from  the  beginning,  an  effential 
part  ai  the  univerfity  education. 

It  was  not  fo  with  that  either  of  the  Greek,  or 
of  the  Hebi;ew  language.  The  infiallible  decrees 
of  the  church  had  pronounced  the  Latin  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  to  have  been  equally  didlated  by  divine 
infpiration,  and  therefore  of  equal  authority  witb 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  The  know* 
iedge  of  thofe  two  languages,  therefore,  not 
being  indiipenfably  requifite  to  a  churchman, 
the  ftudy  of  them  did  not  for  a  long  time  make  a 
neceffary  part  of  the  common  courfe  of  univerfity 
education.  There  are  feme  Spanifh  univex'fities, 
I  am  aflured,  in  which  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that 
courfe.  The  firft  reformers  found  the  Greek 
textof  theNewTeftament,and  even  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old,  more  favourable  to  their  opifiions, 
than  the  Vulgate  tranflatioa,  which,  as  might 
naturally    be    fuppofed,    had    been    gradually 
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JB  o  o  K  accommodated  to  fupport  tl^  doflrined  of  tM 
^^[^^^  cathdic  church.  They  fet  thi^mfelves,  therefore^ 
to  expofe  the  many  errors  of  that  tranflatira^ 
which  the  Roman  catholic  clei'gy  were  thus  put 
under  the  neceffity  of  defending  or  explaining* 
But  this  could  not  well  be  done  without  fome 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages^  of  which 
the  ftudy  was  therefore  gradually  introduced  into 
the  greater  part  of  univerfities ;  both  of  thofe 
which  embraced,  and  of  thofe  which  rejeftedj 
the  do6lrines  of  the  Reformation.  The  Greek 
language  was  connedted  with  every  part  of  that 
claffical  learning,  which,  thotigh  at  firft  prin« 
cipally  cultivated  by  Catholics  and  Italians^ 
happened  to  come  into  faihion  much  about  the 
fame  time  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
were  fet  on  foot.  In  the  greater  part  of  univer- 
fities,  therefore,  that  language  was  taught  pre^ 
vious  to  the  iludy  of  philofophy,  and  a»  foon  as 
the  fludent  had  made  ibme  progrefi  in  the  Latim 
The  Hebrew  language  having  no  connection 
with  claffical  learning,  and,  except  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures,  being  the  language  of  not  a  fingl^ 
book  in  any  efteem,  the  iludy  of  it  did  not 
commonly  commence  till  after  that  of  philo- 
fophy, and  when  the  ftudent  had  entered  upon 
the  ftudy  of  theology. 

Originally  the  firil  rudiments  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  taught  in 
univerfities,  and  in  fome  univerfities  they  Hill 
continue  to  be  fo.  In  others  it  is  e^pedled  that 
the  ftudent  Ihould  have  previoufly  acquired  at 
leaft  the  rudiments  of  one  or  both  of  thofe 
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languages,  of  which  the  ftudy  continues  to  make  CHAP. 
every  where  a  very  confiderable  part  of  uni-       '• 
verfity  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  philofopliy  was  divided 
into  three  great  branches ;  phyfics,  or  natural 
philofophy;  ethics,  or  moral  philofophy;  and 
logic.  This  general  divifion  feems  perfedlly 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things^ 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  tevolu- 
tioiis  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eclipfes^  comet-s ; 
thunder,  lightning,  and  other  extraordinary 
meteors  j  the  generation,  the  life,  growth,  and 
diflblution  of  plants  and  animals ;  are  obje6l^ 
which,  as  they  neceffarily  excite  the  wonder,  fo 
they  naturally  call  forth  the  curiofity^  of  mankind 
to  enquire  into  their  caufes«  Superftition  firft 
attempted  to  fatisfy  this  curiofity,  by  referring  alt 
thofe  wonderful  appearances  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  gods*  Philofophy  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  account  for  them,  from  mote 
familiar  caufes,  or  from  fuch  as  mankind  wei^e 
better  acquainted  with,  than  the  agency  of  the 
gods.  As  thofe  great  phenomena  are  the  firft 
objefits  of  human  curiofity^  fo  the  fcience  which 
pretends  to  explain  them  muft  naturally  have 
been  the  firft  branch  of  philofophy  that  wad 
cultivated.  The  firft  philofophers,  accordingly,  ' 
of  whom  hiftory  has  preferved  any  account^ 
appear  to  have  been  natural  philofophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  men 
muft  have  attended  to  the  chara^ers,  defigns, 
and  actions  of  one  another,  and  many  reputable 
rules  and  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  human  lifb. 
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BOOK  ^^ft  have  beefri  laid  down  and  approved  of  by 
^*  eotnmon  confent*  As  foon  as  writing  came  into 
fafhion,  wife  men,  or  thofe  who  fancied  them* 
felves  fiich,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  thofe  eftabliflied  and 
ire(|pe6led  maxims,  and  to  exprefs  th(Ai  own 
fenfe  of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper 
condu6l,  fometimes  in  the  mm*e  artificial  form 
of  apologues,  like  what  are  rfelied  the  fables  of 
i^fop  ;  and  fometimes  in  the  mure  fimple  cme  of 
apophthegms,  or  wife  fayings,  like  the  Piroverbs 
of  Solomon,  the  verfes  of  Theognis  and  Pho- 
cyllides,  and  fome  part  of  the  works  of  Hefiod. 
They  might  continue  in  this  manner  for  a  long 
time  merely  to  multiply  the  number  of  thofe 
maxims  of  prudence  and  morality,  without  even 
attempting  to  arrange  them  in  any  veiy  diilinft 
or  methodical  order,  much  lefs  to  connect  them 
together  by  one  or  more  general  principles,  from 
which  they  were  all  deducible,  Kke  effects  from 
their  natural  caufes*  The  beauty  of  a  lyftematical 
arrangement  of  different  obfervations  conne6led 
by  a  few  common  principles,  was  firft  feen  in  the 
tude  effay  9  of  thofe  ancient  times  towards  a  fyf- 
tem  of  natural  philofophy.  Something  of  the 
fame  kind  was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals. 
*rhe  maxims  of  common  life  were  arrangedinfome 
methodical  order,  and  conne6led  together  by  a 
few  common  principles,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  had  attempted  to  arrange  and  conne6l  the 
l^enomena  of  nature.  The  fcience  which  pre* 
tends  to  inveftigate  and  explain  thofe  connecting 
principles,  is  what  is  properly  called 'moral  phi- 
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D^rent  authors  gave  differeBt  fyilems  botbr  CHAP, 
of  natural  and  moral  phili^ophy.     But  the  argu<- 
ments  by  which  they  fupported  thofe  different 
fyftems,  far  from  being  always  demonftrations, 
were  frequently  at  beft  but  very  flender  probabi<* 
lities,  and  foipetimes  mere  fophifms,  which  had 
110  other  foundation  but  the  inaccuracy  and  am- 
biguity of  common  language.    Speculative  fyC» 
terns  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  adopted 
for  reafons  too  frivolous  to  have  determined  tlie 
judgment  of  any  man  of  common  fenfe,  in  a 
matter  of  the  fmalleft  pecuniary  intereft.     Grofs 
fophiftry  has  fcarce  ever  had  any  influence  upon 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  except  in  xpatt^rs  of 
philofophy  and  fpeculation  ;  and  in  thefe  it  has 
frequently  had  the  greateft.    The  patrons  of  e^ch 
fyftem  of  natural  and  mpr^l  philosophy  naturally 
endeavoured  to  expofe  the  weaknefs  of  the  argu-, 
ments  adduced  to  fupport  the  fyftems  which  wera 
oppofite  to  their  own.     In  examining  thofe  argu*- 
ments,  they  were  neceffarily  led  to  confider  the 
diference  between  a  probable  and  a  demonitra^ 
tive  argument,  between  a  fallacious  and  a  cour 
clufive  one  ;  and  lyogic,  pr  the  fcience  of  the 
generp,!  principles  of  good  and  bad  reafoning, 
neceffarily  arqfe  out  of  the  obfervi^tionsi  whiph  a 
fcnitiny  of  this  kind  g?(.ve  occafion  to,    Though 
in  its  origin,  ppft^rior  both  to  phyfics"  an,d  ta 
ethics,  it  was  comnjonly  taught,  not  indeed  in 
all,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  th§  ancient  fchools 
of  philofophy,   previoufly    to   either  of  thofe 
fciences.     The  lludent,  it  feems  to  have  been 
thought,  ought  to  underftand  well  the  difference 
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BOOK  between  good  and  bad  reaibning,  before  he  was 
^       led  to  reafon  upon  fubjedls  of  fo  great  import-^ 
ance. 

This  ancient  dlviflon  of  philofophy  into  three 
parts  was  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfities 
of  Europe,  changed  for  another  into  five. 

In  the  ancient  philofophy,  whatever  was  taught 
concerning  the  nature  either  of  the  human  mind 
or  of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of  the  fyftem  of 
phyfics.  Thofe  beings,  in  whatever  their  efienca 
might  be  fuppofed  to  confiil,  were  parts  of  the 
great  fyilem  of  the  univerfe,  and  parts  too  pro* 
du6live  of  the  moft  important  effedis.  Whatever 
human  reafon  could  either  conclude,  or  oon- 
je6lure  concerning  them,  made,  as  it  were,  two 
chapters,  though  no  doubt  two  very  importaat 
ones,  of  the  fcience  which  pretended  to  give  m 
Itccount  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great 
fyftem  of  the  umiverfe.  But  in  the  univerfities 
of  Europe,^  where  philofophy  was  taught  only  as 
fubfervient  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to  dwefl 
longer  upon  thefe  two  chapters  than  upon  any 
other  of  the  fcience.  They  were  gradually  more 
and  more  ei^tended,  and  were  divided  into  many 
inferior  chapters,  till  at  laft  the  do6lrine  (^Qxirits, 
of  which  fo  little  can  be  known,  canxe  to  take 
ixp  as  much  room  in  the  fyftem  of  philofophy  as 
the  doftrine  of  bodies,  of  which  fa  much  can  be 
known.  The  dodlrine^  concerning  thofe  two 
fubje6ts  were  confidered  as  making  two  diftin^ 
fciences.  What  are  called  Metaphyfics  or  Pneu- 
matics were  fet  in  oppofition  to  Phyfics,  and 
yf^V^  cultivated  not  only  as  the  igiore  fublime, 
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but,  for  the  purpofe  of  a  particular  profeffion^  as  c  H  A  P« 
the  more  ufeful  fcience  of  the  two.  The  proper  ^* 
&bje£t  of  experiment  aAd  obfervation,  a  fubje6t 
m  which  a  careful  attention  is  capable  of  making 
fo  many  ufeful  difcoveries,  was  almoft  entirely 
neglected.  The  fiibjeft  in  which,  after  a  few 
very  fimple  and  aknoll  obvious  truths,  the  moft 
careful  attention  ^can  difcover  nothing  but  ob- 
fcurity  and  uncertainty,  and  can  confequently 
produce  nothing  but  fubtleties  and  fophifms,  was 
greatly  cultivated. 

When  thofe  two  fciences  had  thus  been  fet  in 
oppofition  to  one  another,  the  comparifon  be- 
tween them  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  third,  to 
what  was  called  Ontology,  or  the  fciepce  which 
treated  of  the  qualities  and  attributes  which  were 
common  to  both  the  fubjefils  of  the  other  twQ 
fciences.  But  if  fubtleties  and  fophifms  compofed 
the  greater  part  of  the  Metaphyfics  or  Pneu- 
matics of  the  fchools,  they  compofed  the  whojo 
of  this  cobweb  fcience  of  Ontology,  which  was 
Jikewife  fometimes  called  Metaphyfics. 

Wherein  confiiled  the  happinefp  and  perfec- 
tion of  a  man,  confidered  not  qqly  as  an  indivi- 
dual, but  as  the  member  of  a  family,  of  ^  (late, 
and  of  the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  was  thei  Qbi- 
jeft  which  the  ancient  moral  philqfophy  propofe4 
to  inveftigate.  In  that  philofophy  the  duties  of 
human  life  .were  treated  of  as  ful^feryient  to  the 
happinefs  and  perfe6lflon  of  human  life.  But 
when  moral,  as  well  as  natural  philofophy,  came 
to  be  taught  only  as  fubfervient  to  theology,  the 
dijties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  phiefly 
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B  o  o  Ic  fubfervient  to  the  hfltppinefi  of  a  life  to  come.  lu 
^[_^  the  ancient  philofophy  the  perfeftion  of  virtue 
was  reprefented  as  neceflarily  productive,  to  the 
perfon  who  poflefTed  it,  of  the  moft  perfe6l  hap- 
pinef]^  in  this  life.  In  the  modern  philofophy 
it  was  frequently  reprefented  as  generally,  or 
rather  as  almoft  always  inconiiflent  w^th  any 
degree  of  liappinefs  in  this  life  ;  and  heaven  was 
to  be  earned  only  by  penance  and  mortification, 
by  the  aulterities  and  abafement  of  a  monk ;  not 
by  the  liberal,  generous,  and  ipirited  condu6l  of 
a  man,  Cafuiftry  and  an  afcetic  morality  made 
up,  in  moft  cafes,  the  greater  part  of  the  moral 
]>hilofophy  of  the  fchools.  By  far  the  mc^  im- 
portant  of  all  the  different  branches  of  philo- 
fophy, became  in  this  manner  by  far  the  moft 
corrupted, 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of 
philofophical  education  in  the  greater  part  c^the 
univerfities  in  Europe,  HiOgic  was  tayght  firft : 
Ontology  came  in  the  fecond  place :  Pneumato<» 
Jogy,  comprehending  the  do6trine  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  human  foul  and  of  the  Deity,  in 
the  third;  In  the  fourth  followed  a  debafed  fyftem 
of  moral  philofophy,  which  was  conlidered  as 
immediately  connefiled  with  the  doctrines  of 
Pneumatology,  with  the  immortality  of  the  hu^ 
man  foul,  and  with  the  rewards  and  puniihments 
which,  from  the  juftice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be 
expe6led  in  a  life  to  come ;  A  fliort  smd  iuperficial 
iyftem  of  Phyfics  iifually  concluded  the  courfe. 

The  alterations  which  the  univerfities  Of  Eu* 
rope  thus  introduced  into  the  ancient  courfe  of 
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pbilolbphy^  were  all  meant  for  the  education  of  c  H  A  P. 

ecclefiailics,  and  to  render  it  a  more  proper  in*  , ^ 

trodu6fcion  to  the  iludy  of  theology.  But  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  fubtlety  and  fophiflry  ;  the 
cafuiflry  and  the  afcetic  morality  which  thofe 
alterations  introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not 
render  it  more  proper  for  the  education  of  gentle* 
men  or  men  of  the  world,  or  more  likely  either  to 
improve  the  underflanding,  or  to  mend  the  heart. 
,  This  courfe  of  philofophy  is  what  ilill  con- 
tinues to  be  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  the  uni<- 
verfities  of  Europe  ;  with  more  or  lefs  diligence, 
according  as  the  conftitution  of  each  particular 
univerfity  happens  to  render  diligence  more  or 
lefs  neceilary  to  the  teachers.  In  fome  of  the 
richeft  and  beil  endowed  univeriities,  the  tutors 
content  themfelves  with  teaching  a  few  uncon- 
ne6ied  fhreds  and  parcels  of  this  corrupted 
courfe ;  and  even  thefe  they  commonly  teach 
very  negligently  and  fuperficially. 

The  improvements  whicli,  in  modem  times, 
have  been  made  in  feveral  different  branches  of 
philofophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
been  made  in  univeriities ;  though  fome  no  doubt 
have.  The  greater  part  of  univeriities  have  not 
even  been  very  forward  to  adopt  thofe  improve- 
ments, after  tiiey  were  made ;  and  feveral  of 
thofe  learned  focieties  have  chofen  to  remain,  for 
a  long  time,  the  fandtuaries  in  which  exploded 
fyftems  and  obfolete  prejudices  found  fhelter  and 
protection,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of 
every  other  comer  of  the  world.  In  general, 
(b^  ricb^il  and  befl  endowed  univeriities  have 
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BOOK  been  the  floweft  in  adopting  thofe  improvements, 
^'  and  the  mod  averfe  to  permit  any  confiderable 
change  in  the  eflabliihed  plan  of  education. 
Thofe  improvements  were  more  eafily  intro* 
duced  into  fome  of  the  poorer  univerfities^^in 
which  the  teachers,  depending  upon  their  repu* 
tation  for  the  greater  part  of  their  fubfiftence, 
were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cur* 
rent  opinions  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  public  fchools  and  univerfities 
of  Europe  were  originally  intended  only  for  the 
education  of  a  particular  profeffion,  that  of 
churchmen  ;  and  though  they  were  not  always 
very  diligent  in  inilru6ting  their  pupils  even  in 
the  fciences  which  were  fuppofed  neceffary  for 
that  profeffion,  yet  they  gradually  drew  to  them- 
felves  the  education  of  almoft  all  other  people, 
particularly  of  almoft  all  gentlemen  and  men  of 
fortune.  No  better  method,  it  feems,  could  be 
fallen  upon  of  fpending,  with  any  advantage, 
tiie  long  interval  between  infancy  and  that  period 
of  life  at  which  men  begin  to  apply  in  good 
earneft  to  the  real  bufinefs  of  the  world,  the 
bufinefs  which  is  to  employ  them  during  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  The  greater  part  of 
what  is  taught  in  fchools  and  univerfities,  how* 
ever,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  moft  proper  pret 
paration  for  that  bufinefs* 

In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and 
more  the  cuftom  to  fend  young  people  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon  their  leav- 
ing fchool,  and  without  fending  them  to  any  uni- 
fverfity.    Our  young  people,  it  is  faid,  generally 
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return  home  much  improved  by  their  travels.  A  c  H  A  IV 
young  man  who  goes  abroad  at  feventeen  or  ^* 
eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one  and  twenty, 
returns  three  or  four  years  older  than  he  was 
when  he  went  abroad  j  and  at  that  age  it  is  very 
difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or 
four  years.  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  he 
generally  acquires  fome  knowledge  of  one  or 
two  foreign  languages ;  a  knowledge,  however, 
which  is  feldom  fufficient  to  einable  him  either  to 
fpeak  or  write  them  with  propriety.  In  other 
refpe6ls,  he  commonly  returns  home  more  con- 
ceited, more  unprincipled,  more  diflipated,  and 
more  incapable  of  any  ferious  application  either 
to  ftudy  or  to  bufinefs,  than  he  could  well  have 
become  in  fo  (hort  a  time,  had  he  lived  at  home. 
By  travelling  lb  very  young,  by  fpending  in  the 
moft  frivolous  diilipation  the  moft  precious  years 
of  his  life,  at  a  diilance  from  the  inipeflion  and 
controul  of  his  parents  and  relations,  every 
ufeful  habit,  which  the  earlier  parts  of  hi&  edu- 
ieation  might  hiave  had  fome  tendency  to  finiti 
in  him,  inftead  of  being  rivetted  and  confirmed, 
is  almoft  neceffarily  either  weakened  or  effaced. 
Nothing  but  the  difcredit  into  which  the  uni- 
verfities  are  allowing  themfelves  to  fall,  could 
ever  have  brought  into  repute  fo  very  abfurd 
a  prafitice  as  that  of  travelling  at  this  early 
period  of  life.  By  fending  his  fon  abroad,  a 
father  delivers  himfelf,  at  leaft  for  fome  time, 
from  fo  difagreeable  an  obje£l  as  that  of  a  fon 
unemployed,  neglected,  and  going  to  i;uin  before 
feis  eyes, 

Suqh 
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BOOK      Such  have  been  the  eSe&s  of  fome  of  the 
^'    .  modern  inilitutions  for  education* 

Different  plans  and  different  inilitutions  for 
education  feem  to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages 
and  nations. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every  free 
citizen  was  inflru^ted,  under  the  direction  of  the 
public  magiftrate,  in  gymnaflic  exercifes  and  in , 
mufic.  By  gymnaflic  exercifes  it  was  intended 
to  harden  his  body,  to  Iharpen  his  courage,  and 
to  prepare  him  for  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
war ;  and  as  the  Greek  militia  was,  by  all  ac« 
counts,  one  of  the  befl  that  ever  was  in  the  world, 
this  part  of  their  public  education  mufl  have 
anlwered  completely  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
intended.  By  the  other  part,  mufic,  it  was  pro> 
pofed,  at  leait~by  the  philofophers  and  hiflorians 
who  have  given  us  an  account  ofthofe  inflitutions, 
to  humanize  the  mind,  to  foften  the  temper,  and 
to  di^ofe  it  for  performing  all  tjie  focial  and 
moral  duties  both  of  public  and  private  life. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus 
Martins  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe  as  thofe  of  the 
Gymnazium  in  ancient  Greece^  and  they  feem  to 
have  anfwered  it  equally  well.  But  among  the 
Romans  there  was  nothing  which  correiponded 
to  the  mufical  education  gf  the  Greeks.  The 
morals  of  the  Romans,  however,  both  in  private 
and  public  life,  feem  to  have  been,  not  only 
equal,  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  deal  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  That  they  were  fuperior 
in  private  life,  we  have  the  exprefs  teflimony  of 
Polybius  and  of  Dionyflus  of  Halicamaflus,  two 
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Aiithors  well  acquainted  with  both  nations ;  &nd  CHAP. 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory  ^  J* 
bears,  witnefs  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  public 
morals  of  the  Romans.  The  good  temper  and 
moderation  of  contending  fa6tions  feems  to  be 
the  moil  eflential  circumftance  in  the  public 
morals  of  a  free  people.  But  the  faftions  of  the 
Greeks  were  almoft;  always  violent  and  fangui* 
nary ;  whereas,  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  no 
blood  had  ever  been  fhed  in  any  Roman  faction  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  Roman  re- 
pubKc  may  be  confidered  as  in  reality  difiblved* 
Notwithftanding,  therefore,  the  very  reipe£table 
authority  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Polybius,  and 
notwithftanding  the  very  ingenius  reaibns  by 
which  Mr.  Montefquieu  endeavours  to  fupport 
that  authority,  it  feems  probable  that  the  muiScal 
education  of  the  Greeks  had  no  great  effect  in 
mending  their  morals,  •fince,  without  any  fach 
education,  thofe  of  the  Romans  were  upon  the 
whole  fuperior.  The  reQ)e6l  of  thofe  ancient 
fages  for  the  inftitutions  of  their  anceftors,  had 
probably  diQ)ofed  them  to  find  much  political 
wifdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely  an  ancient 
duftom,  continued,  without  interruption,  from 
the  earlieft  period  of  thofe  fbcieties,  to  the  times 
in  which  they  had  arrived  at  a  confiderable  de« 
gree  of  refinement.  Mufic  and  dancing  are  the 
great  amulements  of  almoft  all  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  the  great  accomplilhments  which  are 
fuppofed  to  fit  any  man  for  entertaining  his 
fociety.  It  is  fo  at  this  day  among  the  negroes 
on' the  coaft  of  Africa.    It  was  fo  among  the 

2  ancient 
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BOOK  ttncientCeltes,  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians^ 
^'  and,  as  we  may  learn  from  Homer,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  the  times  preceding  the  Trojan 
'War*  When  the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  them- 
selves into  little  republics,  it  was  natural  that 
the  ftudy  of  thofe  accomplifliments  fhould,  for  a 
long  time,  make  a  part  pf  the  public  and  com- 
ition  education  of  the  people^ 

The  mailers  who  in(lru6ted  the  youiig  people 
either  in  mufic  or  in  military  exercifes,  do  not 
feem  to  have  been  paid,  or  even  appointed  by 
the  ilate,  either  in  Rome  or  even  in  Athens,  the 
Greek  republic  of  whofe  laws  and  cuftoms  we 
are  the  beil  informed.  The  date  required  that 
every  free  citi2^en  fhould  fit  himfelf  for  defending 
it  in  war^  and  fliould,  upon  that  account,  learn  hid 
Jnilitary  exercifes.  But  it  left  him  to  learn  them 
p£  fuch  mailers  as  he  could  find^  and  it  feems  to 
have  advanced  nothing  for  this  pUrpofe,  but 
a  public  field  or  place  of  exercife,  in  which  he 
Should  pradlice  and  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics,  the  other  parts  of  education 
feem  to  have  confiiled  in  learning  to  read,  write^ 
and  account  according  to  the  aritiimetic  of  the 
times.  Thefe  accompUihments  the  richer  citizens 
feem  frequently  to  have  acquired  at  home,  by 
the  ailiilance  of  fome  domefbic  pedagogue,  who 
was  generally,  either  a  flave^  or  a  freed-man; 
and  the  poorer  citizens,  in  the  fchools  of  fuch 
mailers  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  for  hire* 
Such  parts  of  education,  however,  were  aban^^ 
doned  altogether  to  the  care  of  the  parents  M 
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guardians  of  each  individual.    It  does  not  appear  c  H  A  R 

that  the  ftate  ever  oflumed  any  infpeflion  or  ^^ ^ 

direftion  of  them«  By  a  law  of  Splon,  indeed, 
the  children  were  acquitted  from  maintaining 
thofe  parents  in  their  old  age,  who  had  neg'- 
leded  tor  inilruft  them  in  fome  profitable  trade 
or  bufinefs* 

In  the  progrefs  of  refinement^  wheti  philolbphy 
aad  rhetoric  came  into  falhion.  the  better  fort  of 
people  ufed.  to  fend  their  children  to  the  fchools 
of  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  in  order  to  be 
inftrudt^d  in  thefe  faihionable  fciences*  But 
thofe  fchools  were  not  fupported  by  the  public^ 
They  were  for  a  long  time  barely  tolerated  by  it4 
Tlie  demand  for  philofophy  and  rhetoric  was  fot 
a  long  time  fo  finally,  that  the  firil  profeiTed 
teachers  of  either  could  not  find  conftant  employ* 
ment  in  any  one  city,  but  were  obliged  to  travel 
about  from  place  to  place.  In  this  manner  lived 
Zeno  of  Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias,  and 
many  others.  As  the  demand  increafed,  the 
fchools  both  frf  philofophy  and  rhetoric  became 
ftationary ;  firfl  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in 
feveral  other  cities.  The  flate,  however,  feems 
never  to  have  encouraged  them  further  than  by 
affigning  to  fome  of  them  a  particular  place  to 
teach  in,  which  was  fometimes  done  too  by  pri- 
vate donors^  The  ftate  feems  to  have  affignecj 
the  Academy  to  Plato,  the  Lyceum  to  Ariftotle^ 
and  the  Portico  to  Zeno  of  Citta,  the  founder 
<rf  the  Stoics.  But  Epicui:us  bequeathed  his 
gairdens  to  his  ovra  fchool.  Till  about  the  time 
<^  Marcus  Antoninus,  however,   no  teacher 

appears 
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BOOK  appears  to  have  had  any  falary  from  the  publk) 

J^ ^  or  to  have  had  any  otl^r  emdlumentd^  but  what 

arofe  firom  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  icholais^ 
The  bounty  which  that  philofophical  eniperor,  as 
we  learn  from  Lucian^  beftowed  upon  one  of  the 
teachers  of  philoibphy,  probably  lafted  no  longer 
than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equivalent 
to  the  privileges  of  graduation,  and  to  have 
attended  any  of  thofe  fchools  was  not  necefTary, 
in  order  to  be  permitted  to  ]H'a6lice  any  partieu^* 
lar  trade  or  profeflion.  If  the  opinion  of  their 
own  utility  could  not  draw  fcholars  to  them,  the 
law  neither  forced  any  body  to  go  to  them,  nor 
rewarded  any  body  for  having  gone  to  them. 
The  teachers  had  no  jurifdi£fcion  over  their 
pupils,  nor  any  other  authority  befides  that 
natural  authority,  which  fuperior  virtue  and 
abilities  never  fail  to  procure  from  young  peojde 
towards  thpfe  who  are  entrufted  with  any  part 
of  their  education* 

At  Rome,  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  made  a 
part  of  the  education,  not  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens,  but  of  fome  particular  j&milies^ 
The  young  people,  however,  who  wifiied  to 
acquire  knowledge  in  the  law,  had  no  public 
fchool  to  go  to,  and  had  no  other  method  of 
fludying  it,  than  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
fuch  of  their  relations  and  friends,  as  were  (up- 
pofed  to  underftand  it.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  remark,  that  though  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were,  many  of  them,  copied  from  tbofe  of 
fome  ancient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never 
feems  to  have  grown  up  to  be  a  fcience  in  any 

republic 


republic  of  ancient  Greece.    In  Rpme  it  be-  c  li  A  P** 

came  a  fclence  very  earijr,  and  gave  a  confider-  ^ ^ 

able  degree  of  illuftration  to  thofe  citizens  who 
had  the  reputation  of  underflanding  it.  In  the 
republics  of  ancient  Greece^  particularly  in 
Athens,  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  confifted 
of  numerous^  and  therefore  diforderly,  bodies  of 
people^  who  freqiiently  decided  almoft  at  ranw 
dom,  or  as  clamour,  fa£iion,  and  party  ipirit  hap- 
pened to  determine^  The  ignominy  of  an  unjuft- 
decifion,  when  it  was  to  be  divided  among  five 
hundred,  a  ^houiknd,  or  fifteen  hundred  people 
(for  fome  of  their  courts  were  fo  very  niunerous),  ^ 
could  not  &tll  very  h^avy  upon  any  individual*, 
At  Kome,  on  the  contrary^  the  principal  courts 
of  juftice  confided  either  of  a  fingle  judge,  or  of 
a  fmall  number  of  jucj^es,  whofe  chara£lers» 
efpecially  as  they  deliberated  always  in  public^ 
eouldnot  fail  to  be  very  much  afie£fced  by  any. 
rafh  or  unjuit  decifion.  In  doubtful  cafes,  fuck 
courts,  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame^  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  (belter  themfelves  under 
the  example,  or  precedent,  of  the  judges  who 
had  iat  before  them^  either  in  the  fame,  or  ia 
fome  other  court.  This  attention  to  pra&ice 
and  precedent  necdSarily  formed  the  Roman 
law  into  that  regular  and  orderly  fyfl:em  in  which 
it  has  been  delivered  down  to  us ;  and  the  like 
attention  has  had  the  like  efiefts  upon  the  laws 
of  every  other  country  where  fuch  attention  ha« 
taken  place.  The  fuperiority  of  character  in  the 
Komansover  that. of  the  Greeks,  fo  much  re^ 
tauu*kQd  by  Polybius  and  Dionyfius  of  Halicar^ 
YQL.  rv.  K  nafiusy 
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^ o OK  n^^%  vas  probably  more  owing  to  the  better 
V*  conftitutioQ  of  their  courts  of  juflice,  than  to 
any  of  the  circumilances  to  which  thofe  authors 
afcribe  it.  The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been 
particularly  diflinguiihed  for  their  fuperior  re- 
ipe6t  to  an  oath.  But  the  people  who  were  ac« 
cuftomed  to  make  oath  only  before  fome  diligent 
and  well-informed  court  of  juftice,  would  natu- 
rally  be  much  more  attentive  to  what  they  fwore, 
than  they  who  were  accuftomed  to  do  the  fame 
thing  bdTore  mobbiih  and  diforderly  aflTemblies. 
The  abilities^  both  civil  and  military,  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans*  will  readily  be  allowed  to 
have  been,  at  leaft,  equal  to  thofe  of  any  modern 
nation*  Our  prejudice  is  perhaps  rather  to  over- 
rate them*  But  except  in  what  rdated  to  mi- 
litary exercifes,  the  ilate  ieems  to  have  been  at 
no  pains  to  form  thofe  great  abilities :  for  I  can« 
notbe  induced  to  believe,  that  the  muiical  educa* 
'tion  of  the  Greeks  could  be  of  much  coniequence 
in  forming  them.  Mailers,  however,  had  beea 
found,  it  ieems,  for  inftra6ting  the  better  fort 
of  people  among  thoie  nations  in  every  art  and 
ibience  in  which  the  circumilances  of  their  ibciety 
render^  it  necefiary  or  convenient  feu:  them  to 
be  inilrudled.  The  demand  for  fuch  inftru£lion 
produced,  what  it  always  produces,  the  talent 
£br  giving  it ;  and  the  emulation  which  an  un- 
fieftrained  competition  never  fails  to  excite,  ap- 
pears to  have  brought  that  tsdent  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfedlion.  In  the  attention  which  the 
aacientphtlofophers  excited,  in  the  enqiire  which 
th/^  acquired. over  the  opinions  and  principles  of 
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tiieir  auditors,  in  the  faculty  which  they  pofleffed  c  u  A  n^ 
of  giving  a  certain  tone  and  character  to  the  con-  ^* 
dud;  and  converialion  of  thofe  auditors ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  much  fuperior  to  any  mo-* 
demteachers»  In  modern  times^  the  diligence  of 
public  teachers  is  more  or  lefs  mrrupted  by  the 
circiunftances,  which  rendeif  them  more  or  le& 
independent  of  their  fucce&  and  reputation  in 
their  particular  profeffions.  Their  ialat^ies  too 
put  the  private  teacher,  who  would  pretend  to 
come  into  competition  with  them,  in  the  fame 
ftate  with  a  merchant  who  attempts  to  trade 
without  a  bounty,  in  competition  with  thofe  who 
trade  with  a  confiderable  one.  If  he  fells  his 
goods  at  nearly  the  &me  price,  he  cannot  have 
the  fame  profit ;  and  poverty  and  beggary  at  leaft^ 
if  not  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  will  infallibly  be  his 
lot*  If  he  attempts  to  (ell  them  much  dearer,  he 
is  likely  to  have  to  few  ouftomers  that  his  cir« 
cumftances  will  not  be  much  mended.  The 
privileges  of  graduation,  befides,  are  in  many 
countries  neceflary,  or  at  leaft  extremely  con^ 
venient  to  moft  men  of  learned  profeffions ;  that 
is,  to  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  ^o  have  oc- 
caiion  for  a  learned  education.  But  thoie  pri« 
vileges  can  be  obtained  only  by  attending  the 
leftures  o£  the  public  teachers.  The  moid  care* 
ful  attendance  upon  theablefl  inftru^tions  of  any 
private  teacher,  cannot  always  give  any  title  to 
demand  them.  It  is  from  thefe  different  caufes 
that  the  private  teachc^r  of  any  of  the  fciencee 
which  are  commonly  taught  in  univerfities,  is  lit 

N  2  modem 
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B  o  6  &  modern  times  generally  confidered  as  in  the  ver^^ 
^*  .  lowed  order  of  men  of  letters.  A  man  of  real 
abilities  can  fcarce  find  out  a  more  humiliating  or 
a  more  unprofitable  employment  to  turn  them  to« 
Tlie  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have, 
in  this  manner,  not  only  corrupted  the  diligaiee 
of  public  teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almoft 
impoffible  to  have  any  good  private  ones. 

Were  theflre  no  public  inftitutions  for  education, 
no  lyfi;em,  no  Science  would  be  taught  for  which 
there  was  not  fome  demand ;  or  which  the  cir** 
cumfi;ances  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either 
neceflary,  or  convenient,  or  at  leaft  fafhionable, 
to  learn.  A  private  teacher  could  never  find  his 
account  in  teaching,  either  an  exploded  and  anti* 
quated  fyftem  df  a  fcience  acknowledged  to  be 
ufeful,  or  a  fcience  univerfally  believed  to  be  s 
mere  ufeleis  and  pedantic  heap  of  fophiftry  and 
nonfenfe.  Such  fyfiems,  fiich  Iciences,  can 
fubfifl  no  where,  but  in  thofe  incorporated  fo<> 
cieties  for  education  whofe  proQierity  and  re- 
venue are  in  a  great  meafure  independent  of 
their  reputation,  and  altogether  independent  of 
their  indufi;ry.  Were  there  no  public  infi;itutions 
for  education^  a  gentleman,  afler^oing  through^ 
with  application  and  slbilities^  the  mod  com* 
plete  courfe  of  education  which  the  circum* 
fiances  of  the  times  were  fuppofed  to  afibrd^ 
could  not  come  into  the  world  completely  igno* 
rant  of  every  thing  which  is  the  common  fubjeft 
of  conver^on  among  gentlemt^a  and  men  of 
the  worlds 

There 
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There  are  no  pubtic  mftitutions  for  the  educa«  char 
tion  of  women^  and  there  is  accordingly  nothing  ^  ^* 
ufelefs,  abfurdy  or  fantailical  in  the  common 
courfe  of  their  education*  They  are  taught  what 
their  parents  or  guardians  judge  it  neceflary  or 
ofeAil  for  them  to  learn  y  and  thjey  are  taught 
nothing  elie.  Every  part  of  their  education  tends 
evidently  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe ;  either  to  im-p* 
prove  the  natural  attractions  of  their  perfon,  or 
to  farm  their  mind  to  referve,  to  modefty^  to 
chaftity,  and  to  oeconomy  ;  to  render  them  both 
likely  to  become  the  miftrefies  of  a  family,  and 
to  behave  properly  when  they  have  become 
iuch.  In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels 
fome  conveniency  or  advantage  from  every  part 
of  her  education.  It  feldom  happens  that  a  man» 
in  any  part  of  hia  liff  >  derives  any  conveniency 
or  advantage  from  fome  of  the  mQ&  bbojrious 
and  troubleibme  parts  of  his  education* 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  atten? 
tion,  it  may  be  aikedo  to  the  education  of  the 
pfeople  ?  Or  if  it  ought  to  give  any,  what  are 
the  different  parts  of  education  which  it  ought 
to  attend  to  in  the  different  orders  of  the  people  ? 
and  in  what  manner  ought  it  to  attend  to  them  ? 
In  fome  cafes  the  Hate  of  the  fociety  neceifarily 
places  the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  fuch 
fituations  as  naturally  form  in  them,  without  any 
attention  of  government,  almoft  all  the  abilities 
and  virtues  which  that  flate  requires^  or  perhaps 
can  admit  of.  In  other  cafes  the  ftate  of  the 
fociety  does  not  place  the  greater  part  of  indivi« 
4uals  in  fuch  fituations,  and  fome  attention  of 

N  3  govern* 
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BOOK  government  is  neceflkry  in  order  to  prevent  the 
^*      almofl  entire  corruption  and  degeneracy  <^  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progrefi  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the 
employment  of  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
live  by  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  fimple 
operations ;  frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the 
iinderflandings  of  the  greater  part  of  men  are 
neceilkrily  formed  by  their  ordinary  employ* 
ments.  The  man  whofe  whole  life  is  ^ent  in 
performing  a  few  fimple  operations,  of  which  the 
efie£ts  too  are,  perhaps,  always  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame,  has  no  occafion  to  exert  his  un« 
derflanding,  or  to  exercile  his  invention  in  find* 
ing  out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which 
never  occur.  He  naturally  lofes,  therefore,  the 
habit  of  fueh  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as 
flupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  poffible  for  a  human 
ereature  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind 
renders  him,  not  only  incapable  of  reliihing  or 
bearing  a  part  in  any  rational  converfation,  but 
of  conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender 
fbntiment,  and  confequently  of  forming  any  jail 
judgment  concerning  many  even  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great  and  extenflve 
jnterefts  of  his  country  he  is  altogether  inca- 
pable of  judging ;  and  unlefs  very  particular 
pains  have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwife, 
he  is  equally  incapable  of  defending  his  country 
in  war.  The  uniformity  of  his  llatiohary  life 
naturally  ccnrruptsthe  courage  of  his  mind,  and 
jff^s  him  l^egard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular, 

uncertain, 
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tmcertaua,  and  adventurous  life  of  a  foldier*  It 
€<MTupts  even  the  a6tivityof  his  body,  and  rendera 
him  incapable  of  exerting  his  ftrength  with  vigour 
and  perfeverance,  in  any  other  employment  thati 
that  to  which  he  has  been  bred.  His  dexterity 
at  his  own  particular  trade  feems,  in  this  manner^ 
to  be  acquired  at  the  expence  of  his  intelle6i;ualt 
focial,  and  martial  virtues.  But  in  every  im« 
proved  and  civilized  fociety  this  is  the  ilate  into 
>vhich  the  labouring  poor,  that  is,  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  mufl  neceflarily  fall,  unlefi  go^ 
verament  takes  fbme  pains  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  otherwife  in  the  barbarous  focieties,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  of  hunters,  oi  Ihep- 
herds,  and  even  a£  huibandmen  in  that  rude  date 
of  huibandry  which  precedes  the  improvement  ct 
manufa&ures,  and  the  extenfion  of  foreign  conk- 
merce.  In  fuch  ibcieties  the  varied  occupations 
of  every  man  oblige  every  man  to  exert  his 
capacity,  and  to  invent  eji^pedients  for  removing 
difficulties  which  are  continually  occurring.  In* 
vention  is  kept  alive,  and  the  mind  is  not  fuffered 
to  fall  into  that  drowiy  ftupidity,  which,  in  a  ci* 
vilized  fociety,  feems  to  benumb  the  underiland<>> 
ing  of  almoft  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  peaplet  In 
thofe  barbarous  focieties,  as  they  are  called,every 
man,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  a  warrior> 
Every  man  too  is  in  fome  meafure  a  Hatefman, 
and  can  form  a  tolerable  judgment  concerning 
the  intereil  of  the  fociety,  and  the  conduct  of 
thofe  who  govern  it.  How  far  their  chiefs  are 
good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in  war,  is 
obvious  tp  the  obfervation  of  almoil  every  fingle 

N  4  man 
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p  P  o  K  ^^Tk  among  them.  la  fuch  a  fociety  indeed,  f^ 
y^  J  J^^^  ^^^  well  acquire  that  improved  and  refined 
underilanding,  which  a  few  men  fometimes 
•poflefs  in  a  more  civilized  ftate.  Though  in  a 
rude  fociety  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the 
occupations  of  every  individual,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  in  thofe  of  the  whole  fociety.  Every 
jnan  does,  or  is  capable  of  doings  almofl  every 
thing  which  any  other  man  does,  or  is  capable 
^f  doing.  Every  man  has  a  confiderable  degree 
jof  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  invention ;  but 
fcarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.  The  degree, 
however,  which  is  commonly  pofleffed,  is  gene- 
jrally  fufficient  for  condu6iing  the  whole  iimple 
))ufinefs  of  the  fociety.  Jn  a  civilized  flate,  on 
the  contrary,  though  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
i>ccupations  of  the  greater  part  of  individuals, 
there  is  an  almoft  infinite  variety  in  thofe  of  the 
^hole  fociety.  Thefe  varied  occupations  prefent 
an  almoll  infinite  variety  of  obje6ts  to  the  cooi- 
iemplation  of  thofe  few,  who,  being  attached  to 
^o  particular  occupation  themfelves,  have  leifure 
^nd  inclination  to  examine  the  occupations  of 
Dther  people.  The  contemplation  of  fo  great  a 
variety  of  objects  neceflarily  exercifes  their  minds 
in  endlefs  comparifons  and'  combinations,  and 
renders  their  underflandings,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  both  acute  and  comprehenfive.  Unlefi 
thofe  few,  however,  happen  to  be  placed  in  fome 
very  particular  fituations,  their  great  abilities, 
though  honourable  to  themfelves,  may  contribute 
very  little  to  the  good  government  or  happineis 
^f  their  fociety.    NotAyithftanding  the^reat  abi^ 
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titles  of  thofe  few,  all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  char 
Jiuman  character  may  be,  in  a  great  meafure, 
obliterated  and  extinguifhed  in  the  great  body 
of  the.  people. 

The  education  of  the 'common  people  re^ 
quires,  perhaps,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial 
fociety,  the  attention  of  the  public  more  than 
that  of  people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune.  People 
of  Ibme  rank  and  fortune  are  generally  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age  before  they  enter  upon 
that  particular  bufinefs,  profefiion,  or  trade,  by 
which  they  propofe  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in 
the  world.  They  have  before  that  full  time  to 
2iequire»  or  9t  leaft  to  fit  themrelves  for  after* 
wards  acquiring,  every  accomplifliment  which 
can  recommend  them  to  the  public  eileem,  or 
fender  them  worthy  of  it.  Their  parents  or 
guardians  are  generally  fufficiently  anxious  that 
they  ihould  be  fo  accomplilhed,  and  are,  in  moil 
cafes,  willing  enough  to  lay  out  the  expence 
which  is  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  If  they  are 
not  always  properly  educated,  it  is  feldom  from 
the  want  of  expence  laid  out  upon  their  educa* 
tiOQ ;  but  from  the  improper  application  of  that 
expence*  It  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  mailers  ; 
but  from  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  the 
mafters  who  are  to  be  had,  and  from  the  di& 
ficulty,  or  rather  from  the  impoffibility  which 
there  is,  in  the  prefent  iiate  of  things,  of  finding 
any  better.  The  employments  too  in  which 
people  of  fome  rank  or  fortune  fpend  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,  are  not,  like  thofe  of  the 

f onmion  people^  fimple  and  uniform.   They-are 
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BOOK  almoft  all  of  them  extremely  complicated,  anct 
^*  .  fucb  as  exercife  the  head  more  than  the  hands. 
The  underftandings  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
fuch  employments  can  feldom  grow  torpid  for 
want  of  exercife.  The  employments  of  people  oif 
fome  rank  and  fortune,  befides,  are  feldom  fuch 
as  hara&  them  from  morning  to  night.  Thej 
generally  have  a  good  deal  of  leifure,  during 
which  they  may  perfect  themfelves  in  every 
branch  either  of  ufeful  or  ornamental  knowledge 
of  which  they  may  have  laid  the  foundation,  or 
for  which  they  may  have  acquired  fome  tafte 
in  the  earlier  part  of  life. 

It  is  otherw^e  with  the  common  people.  They 
have  little  time  to  fpare  for  education.  Their 
parents  can  fcarce  afford  to  maintain  them  even 
in  infancy.  As  foon  as  they  are  able  to  work, 
they  mail  apply  to  fome  trade  by  which  they  can 
earn  their  fubfiftence.  That  trade  too  is  gene« 
lUlly  fo  fimple  and  uniform  as  to  give  little  exer- 
dfe  to  the  underftanding ;  while,  at  the  iame 
time,  their  labour « is  both  fo  conftant  and  fo 
fevere,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leifure  and  leis 
inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any 
thing  elfe. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in 
any  civilized  fociety,  be  lb  well  inilru3^  as 
people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune,  the  moil 
effential  parts  of  education,  however,  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  can  be  acquired  at  fo  early 
a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part  even  of  thofe 
who  are  to  be  bred  to  the  lowed  occupations, 
have  time  to  acquire  them,  before  they  can  be 

employed 
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emjdoyed  in  thofe  occupations.   For  a  very  finall  c  R  A  P« 
expence  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encourage,  ,  ^* 
and  can  even  impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  the  neceffity  of  acquiring 
thofe  moft  eflential  parts  of  education. 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquifition,  by 
eftablifliing  in  every  parifh  or  diftri€l  a  little 
fchool,  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  re- 
ward fo  moderate,  that  even  a  common  labourer 
may  afford  it ;  the  mailer  being  partly,  but  not 
wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  becaufe,  if  he  was 
wholly,  or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would 
foon  learn  to  negle6b  his  bufinefs.  In  Scotland 
the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  parifh  fchools  has 
taught  almoft  the  whole  common  people  to  read, 
and  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and 
account.  In  England  the  eftablilDiment  of  charity 
fchools  has  had  an  effe6t  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
not  fo  univerfally,  becaufe  the  eftablifhment  is  not 
fo  univerfid.  If  in  thofe  little  fchools  the  books,  by 
which  the  children  are  taught  to  read,  were  a 
little  more  inftru£tive  than  they  commonly  are; 
and  if,  inftead  of  a  little  fniattering  of  Latin, 
which  the  children  of  the  common  people  are 
fometimes  taught  there,  and  which  can  fcarce 
ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  them ;  they  were  inftrufted 
in  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry  and  me- 
chanics, the  literary  education  of  this  rank  of  peo- 
ple would  perhaps  be  as  complete  as  it  can  be. 
There  is  fcarce  a  common  trade  which  does  not 
afford  fome  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the 
principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which 
would  not  therefore  gradually  exercife  and  im- 
prove 
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BOOK  prove  th^  common  people  in  thofe  principlesj^ 
^'       the  neceff^ry  introdu6tion  to  the  moll  fublime  a^ 
Vt^ell  MS  to  the  mod  ufeful  fcdences. 

The  public  can  encourage  the  acquifition  of 
thofe  moft  eflential  parts  of  education  by  giving 
finall  premiums,  and  little  badges  of  diftin6tion, 
to  the  children  of  the  common  people  who  excel 
in  them. 

The  public  can  impofe  upon  almofl  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  the  neceffity  of  acquiring 
thofe  moil  eflential  parts  of  education,  by  obliging 
every  man  to  undergo  an  examination  or  proba* 
lion  in  them  before  he  can  obtain  the  freedom 
^n  any  corporation,  or  be  allowed  to  fet  up  any 
trade,  either  in  a  village  or  town  corporate. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  ac« 
quifition  of  their  military  and  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
by  encouraging  it,  and  even  by  impofing  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  neceffity  ,of 
learning  thofe  exercifes,  that  the  Greek  ancl 
^oman  republics  maintained  the  martial  fpirit  of 
their  refpeftive  citizen^.  They  facilitated  the  ac-r 
quiiition  of  thofe  exercifes,  by  appointing  ^  cer^ 
tain  place  for  learning  and  pra6lifing  them,  and 
by  granting  to  certain  mailers  the  privilege  of 
teaching  in  that  place.  Thofe  maileri^  dp  not  ap^ 
pear  to  have  had  either  falaries  pr  eifcluiive  pri- 
vileges of  any  kind.  Their  reward  confiiled  alto- 
gether in  what  they  got  from  their  ibholars ;  and 
a  citizen  who  had  learnt  his  exercifes  in  the  pub- 
lic Gymnaiia,  had  no  fort  of  legal  advantage 
over  one  who  had  learnt  them  privately,  pro- 
vided the  latter  had  learnt  them  equally  wel}. 

Thofe 
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xTbofe  republics  encouraged  the  acquifition  of  c  H  A  P. 
thofe  exercifes,  by  beftowing  little  premiums 
find  badges  of  diilin£tion  upon  thofe  who  ex- 
celled in  them.  To  have  gained  a  prize  in  the 
Olympic,  lilhmian,  or  Nemaen  games,  gave  illuf- 
tration,  not  only  to  the  perfon  who  gained  hy 
but  to  his  whole  family  and  kindred.  The  obli« 
gation  which  every  citizen  was  under  to  ferve  a 
certain  niunber  of  years,  if  called  upon,  in  the 
annies  of  the  republic,  fufBciently  impofed  the 
neceffity  of  learning  thofe  exercifes  without 
vhich  he  could  not  be  fit  for  that  fervice. 

That  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  the  prac- 
tice of  military  exercifes,  unlefs  government 
takes  proper  pains  to  fupport  it,  goes  gradually 
to  decay,  and,  tc^ether  with  it,  the  martial  Ipirit 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  example  of 
modem  Europe  fufficiently  demonflrates.  But 
thefecurity  of  every  fociety  muft  always  depend, 
more  or  leis,  upon  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people*  In  the  prefent  times,  indeed, 
that  martial  fpirit  alone,  and  unfupported  by  a 
well  difciplined  ftanding  army,  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of 
any  fociety.  But  where  every  citizen  had  the  Ipi- 
ritof  a  foldi^,  a  finaller  ftanding  arm}^  would 
fiirdy  be  rcquifite.  That  fpirit,  befides,  would 
neceflarily  diminifh  very  much  the  dangers  to 
liberty,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  are 
comtnonly  apprehended  from  a  ftanding  army. 
As  it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  operations 
^of  that  army  againft  a  foreign  invicder,  j(b  it 
would  obftmiS;  thctm  as  much  if  uofprtunately 

^  they 
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BOOK  frequently  occafian  die  molt  dreadful  difordei^ 
'  ^*  An  inftru3;ed  and  intelligent  people,  befides^  are 
always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant 
and  ftupid  one.  They  feel  themfelves,  each  in- 
dividually, more  refpefitable,  and  more  likely  to 
obtain  the  refpedt  of  their  lawful  fuperiora,  ind 
they  are  therefore  more  difpofed  to  refpeS;  tfaofe 
ibperiors.  lliey  are  more  diQKifed  to  examine, 
and  more  capable  of  feeing  through  the  inte* 
refted  complaints  of  fad;ion  and  fedition,  and 
tiiey  are,  upon  that  account,  lefi  apt  to  be  mif^ 
led  into  any  wanton  or  unnecefiary  oppofition  to 
tiie  meafures  of  government.  In  free  countries^ 
where  the  fafety  of  government  depends  veiy 
much  upon  the  favourable  judgment  which  the 
people  may  form  of  its  conduct,  it  muft  furely  be 
ei  the  higheft  importance  that  they  ihould  not 
be  difpofed  to  judge  rafhly  or  capricioufly  com 
cemingit.. 

Article  IIL 

Of  the  Expenct  of  the  Injlitutions  for  the  InftruSlion  ef 

/  People  of  all  Ages* 

THE  inftitutions  for  the  iilftro^ioii  df  people 
of  all  ages  are  chiefly  thofe  for  religious  inftruc^ 
tion.  Thi»  is  a  fpecies  of  inftru6tion  of  which  the 
object  is  not  fo  much  to  render  the  people  good 
citizens  in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them  for 
another  and  a  better  world  in  a  life  to  come. 
The  teachers  of  the  do6lrine  which  contains  this 
inftru^OD,  in  the  fame  maimer  as  odier  teachers^ 
may  eitibter  depend  altogether  for  their  fubfift^ 

ence 
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ence  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  tiieir  chap. 
hearers  j  or  they  may  derive  it  from  fome  other  ,  ^ 
fund  to  which  the  law  of  Uieir  country  may  enti# 
tie  tbem ;  fuch  as  a  landed  eilate,  a  tythe  or  land* 
tax,  an  eflabliihed  falary  or  flipend.  Their  ex* 
ertion,  their  zeal  and  induflry,  are  likely  to  be 
much  greater  in  the  former. fituation  than  in  th« 
latter.  In  this  refpefl  the  teachers  of  new  reli- 
gions have  always  had  a  confiderable  advantage 
in  attacking  thofe  ancient  and  eflablifhed  (yd 
terns  of  which  the  clergy,  repofing  themfelves 
upon  their  benefices,  had  negle&ed  to  keep  up 
the  fervour  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  and  having  given  themfel  vea 
up  to  indolence,  were  become  altogether  inca* 
pable  of  making  any  vigorou,s  exertion  in  de^* 
fence  even  of  their  own  eftablilhment.  Th^ 
clergy  of  an  eflablifhed  and  well-endowed  reli- 
gion frequently  become  men  of  learning  and 
elegance,  who  poflfefs  all  the  virtues  of  gentle- 
men, or  which  can  recommend  them  to  the 
eileem  of  gentlemen ;  but  they  are  apt  giadually 
to  lofe  the  qualities,  both  good  and  bad^  which 
gave  them  authority  and  influence  with  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  people,  and  which  had  perhaps  been 
the  original  caufes  of  the  fuccefs  and  eftablifh- 
ment  of  their  religion.  Such  a  clergy,  when  at- 
tacked by  a  fet  of  popular  and  bold,  though  per^r 
haps  ftupid  and  ignorant  enthufiafls,  feel  them* 
felves  as  perfe6tly  defencelefs  as  the  indolent, 
effeminate,  and  fulLfed  nations  of  the  fouthem 
parts  of  Afia,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
adive,  hardy,  and  hungry  i;|fixtar$. of  the \North, 
VOL.  IV.  Q  Such 
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Such  a  clergy,  upon  fiich  an  eihergency,  have 

commonly  no  other  refource  than  to  call  upon 

the  civil  magiitrate  to  perfecute,  deftroy,  or  drive 

out  their  adverfaries,  as  Difturbers  of  the  public 

peace.    It  was  thus  that  the  Roman  Catholic 

clergy  called  upon  the  civil  magiitrate'  to  perfe- 

fcute  the  Proteftants ;  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 

Hndj  to  perfecute  the  Diff^iters ;  and  that  in 

general  every  religious  feft,  when  it  has  once 

enjoyed  for  a  century  or  two  the  fecurity  of  a 

legal  eilablilhmenty  has  found  itfelf  incapable  of 

making  any  vigorous  defence  againft  any  new 

fe6l  which  chofe  to  attack  its  doctrine  or  difci- 

pline.    Upon  fuch  occafions  *  the  advantage  in 

point  of  learning  and  good  writing  may  fome« 

times  be  on  the  £de|  of  the  eftabliihed  church. 

But  the  arts  of  popularity,  aU  the  arts  of  gain- 

hag  profelytes,  are  conftantly  on  the  fide  of  iti 

adverfaries.    In  England  thofe  arts  have  been 

long  neglefted  by  the  well-endowed  clergy  of 

the  eftabliihed  church,  and  are  at  prefent  chiefly 

cultivated  by  the  Difienters  and  by  the  Metho- 

difts.    The   independent  provifions,  however, 

which  in  many  places  have  been  made  for  dif- 

feiiting  teachers,  by  means  of  voluntary  fubfcrip* 

tions,  of  truft  rights,  and  other  eVafions  of  the 

law,  feem  very  much  to  have  abated  the  zeal 

and  aftivity  of  thofe  teachers.  They  have  many 

of  them  become  very  learned,  ingenious,  and 

reip66table  men ;  but  they  have  in  general  ceafed 

lo^bie  very  popular  preachers.    The  Methodifts, 

without  half  the  learning  of  the  Difienters,  are 

much  more  in  vogue. 

In 


Zn  the  church  of  Rome,  the  induflry  and  zeal  C  |H  A  F. 
of  the  inferior  clergy  are  kept  more  alive  by  the  ,  J*^ 
powerful  motive  of  felf^intereil,  than  parhaps  in 
any  eilabliflied  Proteftant  thurch.  The  parochial' 
clergy  derive,  many  of  them,  a  very  confiderabl0 
part  of  their  fubfiiience  from  the  voluntary  obla« 
tions  of  the  people  ;  a  fourcfe  of  revenue  which 
confeflion  gives  them  many  opportunities  of  im* 
proving.  The  mendicant  oMers  derive  their 
whole  fubfifterid6  from  fiich  oblations.  It  is  with 
them,  as  with  the  hiifiars  and  light  infantry  of 
fome  armies ;  no  plundier,  ho  play.'  The  parochial 
clergy  are  like  thofe  teachers'  whofe  reward  de- 
pends partly  upon  their  falary,  and  jiartly  upon 
the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get  fiiom  their 
pupils ;  and  thefe  mull  always  depend  niore  or 
lefs  upon  their  induflry  and  reputation.  The  men- 
dicant orders  are  like  thofe  teachers  whofe  fub*- 
fiftence  depiends  altogether  upon  their  induflry* 
They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  "ufe  every  art 
which,  can  animate  the  devotion  of  the  common 
people.  The  ellablilhment  of  the  two  great  men- 
dicant orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  Stl  Francis,  it 
.is  ohferved  by  Machiavel,  revived j  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  languifliing 
faith  and  devotion  of  the  Catholic  church.  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries  the  fpirit  of  devotion 
is  Supported  altogether  by  the  fnonks  and  by 
the  poorer  parochial  clergy.  The  great  digni- 
taries of*  the  church,  vrith  all  the  accomplifh- 
nients  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world, 
and  fometimes  with  thofe  of  men  of  learning,  are 
careful  enough  to  maintain  the  neeeffary  difci- 

o  a  pline 
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BOOK  pline  over  their  inferiors,  but  feldom  giiire  thenw 
y*      felves  any  trouble  about  the  inflru^ipn  of  die 
people* 

<^  Mod  of  the  arts  and  profeffions  in  a  Hate/* 
fays  by  far  the  mofl  illuftrious  philofopher  and 
hiftorian  of  the  prefent  age,  ^^  are  of  fuch  a  na^ 
*^  ture,  that,  while  they  promote  the  intereils  of 
,^^  the  ibciety,  they  are  alfo  ufeful  or  agreeable 
^  toibme  individuals;  and  in  Uiat  cafe,  the 
^  conftant  rule  of  the  magiflrate,.  except,  per« 
^^  haps,  on  the  firft  introdudtion  of  any  art,  is,  to 
<^  leave  the  profeifion  to  itfelf^  and  truil  its  en« 
.^^  couragen^ttt  to  the  individuals  who  reap  the 
<<  benefit  of  it*  The  artizans,  finding  their  pro* 
>^  fits  to  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftomers, 
^^  increafe,  as  much  as  poffible,  their  ikill  and 
^^  induftry }  and  as  matters  are  not  diflurbedby 
/^  any  injudicious  tampering^,  the  commodity  is 
^^  always  fpre  to  be  at  all  times  nearly  proper* 
^^  tioned  to  the  demand. 

^^  But  there  are  a]fo  fome  callings^,  which, 
.^  though  ufeful  and  even  necellary  in  a  ftate, 
^  bring  no  advantage  or  pleafure  to  any  indivi- 
^^  dual,  and  the  fupreme  power  is  obliged  to  alter 
*^  its  condu6t  with  regard  to  the  retainers  of 
^  thoie  profeilions.  It  muil  give  them  public  en- 
couragement in  order  to  their  fubfiilence ;  and 
it  muil  prouide  againit  that  negligence  to 
•^  which  they  will  naturally  be  fubjeS;,  either  by 
annexing  particular  honours  to  the  profeffioOy 
by  eftabliihing  a  long  fubordination  of  ranks 
^^  andailri&dependance,orbyfbmeotherexpe* 
^^  dient.  The  pvrfons  employed  in  the  finances, 
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^  fleets,  and  magiftracy,  are  inftances  o^  this  or-  c  H  a  pj 
•*4erofmen,  .7* 

<<  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  firft  fight, 
^  that  the  ecd'efiaftics  belong  to  the  firft  clafs, 
^*  and  that  their  encouragement,  as  well  as  that 
^*  of  lawyers  and  phyficians,  may  ikfely  be  en* 
^'  tnifted  M  the  liberality  of  individuals,  who 
^  are  attached  to  their  doctrines,  and  who  find 
^^  benefit  or  confolation  from  their  fpiritual  mi* 
"  niftry  and  afiiftance.  Their  indufliy  and  vi- 
^^  gilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  fuch  an 
^^  additional  motive ;  and  their  fldU  in  the  pro* 
*^  feffion,  as  well  as  their  addrefi  in  governing 
'*  the  minds  of  the  people,  muft  receive  daily 
^  increafe,  from  their  increafing  practice,  ftudy, 
*•  and  attention. 

**  But  if'  we  confider  the  matter  more  clofely, 
"  we  fliall  find,  that  this  interefted  diligence  of 
**  the  clergy  is  what  every  wife  legiflator  will 
"  Audy  to  prevent;  becaufe,  in  every  religion  ex* 
**  cept  the  true,  it  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has 
**  even  a  natural  tendency  to  pervert  the  true,  by 
**  infufing  into  it  a  ftrong  mixture  of  fuperftition^ 
"  folly,  and  delufion.  Each  ghoft;ly  practitioner, 
*^  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more  precious  and 
"  lacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers,  will  in* 
"  fyke  them  with  the  moft  violent  abhorrence 
^^  of  all  other  fefts,  and  continually  endea* 
**  vour,  by  fome  novelty,  to  excite  the  lan- 
**  guid  devotion  of  his  audience.  No  regard 
"  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or  decency^  in 
"  the  do6krines  inculcated.  Every  tenet  will  be 
^  adopted  that  beft  iliits  the  diforderly  afie£tions 
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B  o  o  K  ^  of  the  human  ix^tdft.  Cuftomera  will  be  dr^im 
^*  <«  to  each  conventicle  by  new  indullry  and  ad- 
<^  drefa  in  pra3;ifing  on  the  paffions  and  .credu« 
<*  lity. of  the  populace.  And  in  the  end,  the  civil 
^  magiftrate  will  find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid 
<<  for  his  pretended  frugality,  in  £iving  a .  fixed 
^^  eilablifliment  for  the  prieils;  and  that  in 
<^  reality  the  moil  decent  and  advantageous 
^*  compofition  which  he  can  make  with  the  fpi- 
^^  ritual  guides,  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by  ai^ 
^^  figning  ftated  lalaries  to  theii:  profeifion,  and 
♦^  rendering  it  fuperfluous  for  them  to  be  farther 
**  active,  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from 
^>  ilraying  in  queft  .of  new  paftures*  And  in  this 
<^  manner  ecclefiaflical  eftabliihments,  though 
*^  commonly  they  arofe  at  firft  from  religious 
^  views,  prove  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the 
*'  political  interefts  of  fociety." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad 
^ei^ts  of  the  independent  provifion  of  the  clergy  j 
it  h§ts,  perhaps,  been  very  feldom  beilpwed  up(Mi 
them  from  any  view  to  thofe  effe6ls.  Times  of 
violent  religious  controverfy  have  generally  been 
times  of  equally  violent  political  faftion.  Upon 
fuch  occafions,  each  political  party  has  either 
found  it,  or  imagined  it,  for  its  intereft,  to  league 
itfelf  with  fojne  one  or  other  of  the  contending  re- 
gious  le6ls..  But  this  could  be  done  only  by  adopt« 
ing,  or  at  leaft  by  favoiuing,  the  tenets  of  that 
partiqular  fe€t.  The  fed);  which  had  the  good  for« 
tune  to  be  leagued  with  the  conquering  partjj^ 
neceflarily  .ihared  in  the  vidtory  of  its  allji 
by.whofe  favour  and  protection  it  was  foon 

enabkd 
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eniUed  in  fpme  degree  to  iilence  %ni^  fubdue  aH  CH  A  ]& 
its  adver^ies.  Thofe  adverfaries  had  generally  * 
leagued  themfelves  with  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
queriog  party,  and  were  therefore  the  enemies  of 
that  party.  The  clergy  of  this  particular  fe^ 
having  thus  become  complete  mafters  of  the 
field,  and  their  influence  and  authority  with  the^ 
great  body  of  the  people  being  in  its  higheil 
vigour,  they  were  powerful  enough  to  over-awo 
the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  own  party,,  and  to 
oblige  the  civil  magiftrate  to  refpe6l  their  opi-t 
nions  and  inclinations.  The  firfl  demand  was 
generally,  that  he  ihould  filence  and  fubdue  aU 
their  advexiaiies;  and  their  fecond,  that  he  ihould 
beftqw  ^n  independent  provifion  on  themfelvesi, 
As  th^y  had  generally  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  the  vi^pry,  it  feemed  not  unreafonable  that 
they  ihould  have  fome  ihare  in  the  fpoiL  Tfeey 
were  weary,  befides,  of  humouring  the  people, 
and  of  depending*  upon  their  caprice  for  a  fub-^^ 
fiftence.  In  making  this  demand  therefore  they 
confulted  their  own  eafe  and  comfort,  without 
troubling  themfelves  about  the  effe&  which  it 
might  have  in  future  times  upon  the  influence 
and  authority  pf  their  order.  The  civil  magif; 
trate,  who  cojild  comply  with  this  demand  only, 
by  giving  them  fomething  which  he  would  have 
chofen  much  rather  to  taiey  or  to  keep  to  him- 
felf,  was  feldom  very  forward  to  grant  it.  Ne- 
ceffity,  however,  always  forced  hiih  to  fubmit 
at  laft,  though  frequently  not  till  afte;r  many 
delays,  evafions,  and  affe^ed  e^cufes.    . 

But  if,  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid. of 
religion,  had  the  conquering  party  ne^er  adopted 
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BOOK  tbe  tenets  of  one  fe^more  than  thofe  of  another, 
Jl_,  when  it  had  gained  the  viftory,  it  would  pro- 
bahly  have  dealt  equally  and  impartially  with  aD 
the  different  fedts,  and  have  allowed  every  man 
to  chufe  his  own  prieft  and  his  own  religion  as 
he  thought  proper.  There  would  in  this  cafe, 
no  doubt,  have  been  a  great  multitude  of  reK* 
giQUsfe6l;s.  Almoft  every  different  congrega* 
tion  might  probably  have  made  a  little  fe6t  by 
itfelf,  or  have  entertained  fome  peculiar  tenets 
of  its  own.  Each  teacher  would  no  doubt  have 
felt  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  making  the 
utmoft  exertion,  and  of  ufing  every  art  both  to 
preferve  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  his  dif« 
eiples.  But  as  every  other  teacher  would  have 
felt  himfelf  under  the  fame  neceffity,  ihefucceis 
of  no  one  teacher,  or  fe£b  of  teachers,  could  have 
been  very  great.  The  intereiled  and  aftive  zeal 
of  religious  teachers  can  be  dangerous  and 
troublefom^  only  where  there  is,  either  but  one 
feft  tolerated  in  the  fociety,  or  where  the  whole 
of  a  likrge  fociety  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
great  fe£ts  j  the  teachers  of  each  acting  by  con- 
cert, and  under  a  regular  discipline  and  fubordi- 
nation.  But  that  Eeal  muft  be  altogether  inno- 
cent where  th^  fociety  is  divided  into  two  or 
three  Jiundred,  or  perhaps  into  as  many  thoufand 
finall  fe€ts,  of  which  no  one  could  be  confider- 
able  enough  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  teachers  of  each  feSfc,  feeing  themfelves  fur- 
Tpunded  on  all  fides  with  more  adver£tries  than 
friends,  would  be  obliged  to  learn  that  candour 
and  moderation  which  is  fo  feldom  to  be  found 
mnopg  the  teachers  of  thofe  great  fe^s,  whofe 

tenets, 
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tenets^,  being  fupported  by  the  civil  magiilrate,  chap. 
are  held  in  veneration  by  almoft  all  the  inha-  ^ 
bitants  of  extenfive  kingdoms  and  empires^^  and 
who  therefore  fee  nothing  round  them  but  foU 
lowers,  difciples,  and  humble  admirers.  The 
teachers  of  each  little  fe61:,  finding  themfelves  * 
ahnoll  alone,  would  be  obliged  to  refpe£t  thofe 
of  almoft  every  other  fe6l,  and  the  conceffions 
which  they  would  mutually  find  it  both  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  to  make  to  one  another, 
might  in  time  probably  reduce  the  do6trine  of 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  that  pure  and  ra- 
tional religion,  free  from  every  mixture  of  ab- 
furdity,  impofture,  or  fanaticifin,  fuch  as  wife 
men  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  wiflied  to  fee 
e(tabli(hed ;  but  fuch  as  pofitive  law  has  perhaps 
never  yet  eft;ablilhed,  and  probably  never  will 
eftablifli  in  any  country :  becaufe,  with  regard  to 
religion,  pofitive  law  always  has  been,  and  pro- 
bably always  will  be,  more  or  lefs  influenced  by 
popular  fuperftition  and  enthufiafin.  This  plan 
of  ecclefiaftical  government,  or  more  properly  of 
no  ecclefiaftical  government,  was  what  the  fe6fc 
called  Independents,  a  fe£i;  no  doubt  of  very 
wild  enthufiafts,  propofed  to  eftablifli  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  If  it  had  been 
eftabliflied,  though  of  a  very  unphilofophical 
origin,  it  would  probably  by  this  time  have  been 
produdlive  of  the  moft  philofophical  good  tem- 
per and  moderation  with  regard  to  every  fort  of 
religious  principle.  It  has  been  eftabliflied  in 
PendPjrlvania,  where,  though  the  Quakers  happen 
to  be  the  moft  numerous,  the  law  in  reality 

favours 
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BOOK  favours  no  one  fe6l  more  than  another,  and  it  is 
y^  there  faid  to  have  been  produ6live  o:(*  this  philo- 
fophical  good  temper  and  moderation. " 

But  though  this  equality  of  treatment  fliould 
not  be  produ6i;ive  of  this  good  temper  and  mor 
deration  in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
religious  fe£ts  of  a  particular  country }  yet  pror 
vided  thofe  fe£ts  were  fufficiently  numerous,  an4 
each  of  them  confequently  too  imall  to  dijdurb 
the  public  trjn^quillity,  the  exceffive  zeal  of  each 
for  its  particular  tenets  could  not  well  be  pro* 
du6tive  of  any  very  hurtful  effects,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of  feveral  good  ones :  and  if  the 
government  was  perfe^ly  decidied  both  to  let 
them  all  alone,  and  to  oblige  them  all  to  let  alone 
one  another,  there  is  little  danger  that  they, 
would  not  of  their  own  accord  fubdivide  them- 
felves  fall  enough,  fo  as  foon  to  become  fuffi-i 
ciently  numerous. 

In  every  ci^dlized  fociety,  in  every  fociety 
where  the  diflin£tion  of  ranks  has  once  been  com- 
pletely eilabliihed,  there  have  been  always  two 
different  fchemes  or  lyftems  of  morality  current 
at  the  fame  time ;  of  which  the  one  may  be  called 
the  ^n&,  or  aullere  ;  the  other  the  literal,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  lode  fyftem.  The  former  is.  gene- 
nerally  admired  and  revered  by  the  common 
people ,  the  latter  is  commonly  more  eileemed 
and  adopted  by  what  are  called  people  of  fafliion. 
The  degree  of  difapprobation  with  which  we 
ought  to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which 
are  apt  to  arife  from  great  pro^^nty,  and  from 
the  ex^cds  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  &ems  to 

conftitute 
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conftitute  the  principal  diftlndtion  between  thofe  c  h  A  Pr 

two  oppofite  fchemes  or  fyitems.    In  the  liberal  , ['^ 

or  loofe  lyllem,  luxury,  wanton  and  even  dif« 
orderly  mirth,  the  purfuit  .of  pleafure  to  fome 
degree  of  intemperance,  the  breach  of  chaftity^ 
at  leaft  in  one  of  the  two  fexes,  &c.  provided  they, 
are  not  accompanied  with  grofs  indecency,  and 
do  not  lead  to  falfhood  or  injuilice,  aregenerally 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are 
eafily  either  excufed  or  pardoned  altogether.  In 
the  auftere  lyllem,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  excefles 
are  regarded  with  the  utmofl  abhorrence  and 
deteflation.  The  vices  of  levity  are  always 
ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  a  iingle 
week's  thoughtleflhefs  and  diflipation  is  often 
fufficient  to  undo  a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and 
to  drive  him  tlirough  defpair  upon  committing 
the  mod  enormous  crimes.  The  wifer  and  better 
fort  of  the  common  people,  therefore,  have 
always  the  utmoil  abhorrence  and  detellation  of 
fuch  exceffes,  which  their  experience  tells  them 
are  fo  immediately  fatal  to  people  of  their  condi« 
tion.  The  diforder  and  extravagance  of  feveral 
years,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a 
man  of  fafhion,  and  people  of  that  rank  are  very 
apt  to  confider  the  power  of  indulging  in  fome 
degree  of  excefs  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  theii^ 
fortune,  and  the  liberty  of  doing  fo  without  cen-* 
fure  or  reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges  which 
belong  to  their  ftation.  In  people  of  their  own 
ftation,  therefor^,  they  regard  fuch  excefles  with 
but  a  finall  degree  of  difapprobation,  and  cenfure 
tb^m  either  very  flightly  or  not  at  ^. 

Almoft 
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BOOK  Almoft  all  religious  fc6l;s  have  begun  among 
^J^  the  common  people,  from  whom  they  have  gene* 
rally  drawn  their  eaiiieil,  as  well  as  their  moil 
numerous  profelytes.  The  auftere  lyftem  of 
morality  has,  accordingly,  been  adopted  by  thofc 
fefts  almoft  conftantly,  or  with  very  few  excep- 
tions ;  for  there  have  been  fome.  It  was  the 
fyftem  by  which  they  could  heft  recommend 
themfelves  to  that  order  of  people  to  whom  they 
firft  propofed  their  plan  of  r^ormation  upon  what 
had  been  before  eftabliflied.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  en. 
deavoured  to  gain  credit  by  refining  upon  this 
auftere  fyftem,  and  by  carrying  it  to  fome  degree 
of  folly  and  extravagance ;  and  this  exced^ive 
rigour  has  frequently  recommended  them  more 
than  any  thing  elfe  to  the  reQ>e€t  and  veneration 
of  the  common  people^ 

A  man  of  rank  and  fortune  is  by  his  ftation 
the  diftinguiflied  member  of  a  great  fociety,  who 
attend  to  every  part  of  his  condufil,  and  who 
thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part. pf  it 
himfelf.  His  authority  and  confideration  depend 
very  much  upon  the  refpe6l  which  this  fociety 
bears  to  him.  He  dare  not  do  any  thing  which 
would  diigrace  or  difcredit  him  in  it,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  a  very  ftri6t  obfervation  of  that  ipecies 
of  morals,  whether  liberal  or  auftere,  which  the 
general  confent  of  this  fociety  prefcribes  to  per- 
sons of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of  low  con- 
dition,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  being  a  diftin- 
guiflied member  of  any  great  fociety.  While  he 
remains  in  a  country  village  his  condu£l  may  be 

attended 
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attended  to,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  chap. 
himfel£  Inthisfituation^andinthisfituationonly^ 
hemayhavewhatiscalledach^aStertolofe.  But 
as  foon  as  he  comes  into  a  great  city,  he  is  funk  im 
obfcurity  and  darknefs.   His  conduct  is  obferved 
andattendedtobynobody,and  heis  therefore  very 
likely  to  negleS;  it  himfelf,  and  to  abandon  himfelf 
to  every  fort  of  low  profligacy  and  vice.  He  never 
emerges  fo  effeiStually  from  this  obfcurity,  his  con* 
i\x&  never  excites  £o  much  the  attention  of  any 
refpe3;able  fociety ,  as  by  hisbecoming  the  member 
of  a  finall  rdigious  fe^.    He  from  that  moment 
acquires  a  degree  of  coniideration  which  he  never 
had  before.  All  his  brother  iedaries  are,  for  the 
credit  of  thefe£t,  interefted  to  obferve  his  condu6t» 
and  if  he  gives  occafion  to  any  fcandal,  if  he  'de- 
viates very  much  from  thofe  auftere  morals  which 
they  almoit  always  require  of  one  anothei>  to 
punKh  him  by  what  is  always  a  very  fevere 
punifhment,  even  where  no  civil  efie6ts  attend  it^ 
expulfion  or  excommunication  from  the  fe6t.   In 
little  religious  fe6ls,  accordingly,  the  morals  of 
the  common  people  have  been  ahnofl  always 
remarkably  regular  and  orderly ;  generally  much 
more  fo  than  in  the  eflablifl^ed  church.  The  mo- 
rals of  thofe  little  fe6ts,  indeed,  have  frequently 
been  rather  difagreeably  rigorous  and  unfocial. 
There  are  two  very  eafy  and  effefilual  re- 
medies, however,  by  whofe  joint  operation  the 
its^e  might,  without  violence,  correct  whatever 
was  unfocial  or  difagreeably  rigorous  in  the 
morals  of  all  the  little  feSbs  into  which  th^ 
cotmtiy  was  divided. 

ITie 
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B  o  O  E      The  firft  of  thofe  remedies  19  the  ftudy  of 

y^  ,  fcience  and  philofophy,  which  the  ftate  might 

f  lender  altnoft  univerfal  among  all  people  of  mid* 

diing  or  more  than  middling  ratik  and  fortune ; 

toot  by  giving  falaries  to  teachers  ih  order  to  make 

them  negligent  and  idle,  but  by  inftituting  fome 

fort  of  probation,  even  in  the  higher  and  morfe 

difficult  fciehces,  to  be  undergone  by  every  per- 

ibn  before  he  was  permitted  to  exerciie  any 

liberal  profeffioh,  cm:  before  he  could  be  received 

as  a  candidate  for  any  honourable  office  of  truft 

or  profit*     If  the  ftatis  impofed  upon  this  order 

of  ittien  the  neceffity  of  learning,  it  would  have  no 

^ccafion  to  give  itfelf  any  trouble  about  pnv- 

viding  them  with  pitoper  teachers.     They  would 

foon  find  better  teachers  for  themfelves  than  any 

^hom  the  ftate  could  provide  for  them.  Science 

is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthufiafin 

and  fuperftition;    and  where  all  the  fuperior 

ranks  of  people  were  fecured  from  it,  the  inferior 

iranks  could  not  be  much  expofed  to  it. 

The  fecond  of  thof6  reniedies  is  the  frequency 
and  gaiety  of  public  diverfions.  The  ftate,  by 
encouraging,  that  is  by  giving  entire  liberty  to 
all  thofe  who  for  their  own  intereft  Would 
attempt,  without  fcandal  or  indecency,  to  amufe 
and  divert  the  people  by  painting,  poetry,  mufic, 
'dancing ;  by  all  forts  of  dramatic  reprefentations 
and '  exhibitions,  would  eafily  diffipate>  in  Ae 
-greater  part  of  them,  that  melancholy  and 
gloomy  humour  which  is  almoft  always  the  nurfe 
of  popular  fiiperftition  and  enthufiafm.  Public 
diverfions  }iaVe  always  been  the  6bje€ijs  of  dread 
•  «nd 
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ind  hatred,  to  all  the  fanatical  promoters  of  thoib  G  H  a  P« 
popular  frenzies.  The  gaiety  and  good  humour  ,^^_ 
which  thofe  diverfions  infpire  were  altogether 
inconfiitent  with  that  temper  of  mind,  which 
was  fitteft  for  their  purpofe,  or  which  they  could 
beft  work  upon.  Dramatic  teprefentations 
befides,  frequently  expofing  their  artifices  to 
public  ridicule,  and  fometimes  eveti  to  public 
execration,  were  upon  that  account,  niorie;  than 
all  other  diverfions,  the  obje^s  of  their  peculiar 
abhorrence. 

In  acountry  where  the  lawfavouredtheteachers 
of  no  one  religion  more  than  thofe  of  another,  it 
would  not  be  neceffary  that  any  of  them  fhould 
have  any  particular  or  iinmediate  dependency 
upon  the  fovereign  or  executive  powier ,  or  thai 
he  fhould  have  any  thing  to  do,  either  in  ap- 
pointing, or  in  difmifiing  them  from  their  offices. 
In  fuch  a  fituation  he  would  have  no  occafion  to 
give  himfelf  any  concern  about  them,  further 
than  to  keep  the  peace  amon^  them,  in  the  fame 
manner, as  among  the  reft  of  his  fubje6ls ;  that 
is,  to  hinder  them  from  profecuting,  abuiing,  or 
opprefling  one  another.  But  it  is  quite  otherwifc 
in  countries  where  there  is  an  eflablifhed  or 
governing  religion.  The  fovereign  can  in  this 
cafe  never  be  fecure,  unlefs  he  has  the  means  of 
influencing  in  a  confiderable  degree  the  greatet 
part  of  the  teachers  of  that  religion. 

The  clergy  of  every  eflablifhed  church  con^ 
ftitute  a  great  incorporation.  They  can  a6l  in 
concert,  and  purfue  their  interefl  upon  one  plan 
and  with  one  fpirit,  as  much  as  if  they  were  undei 

4  thf 
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BOOK  the  dire€i:ionof  ope  man;  and  they  are  firei^uently 
^'_  ,  too  under  fuch  dire&ion.    Their  intereft  as  an 
incorporated  body  is  never  the  fame  widi  that  of 
the  fovereign^  and  is  fometimes  dire^y  oppofite 
to  it.    Their  great  intereft  is  to  maintain  their 
authority  with  the  people ;  and  this  authority 
depends  upon  the  fuppo£ed  certainty  and  import- 
ance of  the  whole  doctrine  which  they  inculcate, 
and  upon  the  fuppofed  neceifify  of  adopting  every 
part  of  it  with  the  moil  implicit  faith,  in  order 
to  avoid  eternal  mifery.    Should  the  fovereign 
have  the  imprudence  to  appear  either  to  deride 
or  doubt  himfelf  of  the  moft  trifling  part  of  their 
doctrine,  or  from  humanity  attempt  to  protect 
thofe  who  did  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
pun&ilious  honour  of  a  clergy  who  have  no  fort 
of  dependency  upon  him,  is  immediately  pro* 
voked  to  profcribe  him  as  a  profane  peribn, 
and  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of  religion  in  order 
to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  fome  more  orthodox  and  obedient  prince. 
Should  he  oppofe  any  of  their  pretenfions  or 
ufurpations,  the  danger  is  equally  great.    The 
priaces  who  have  dared  in  this  manner  to  rebel 
againil  the  church,  over  and  above  this  crime  of 
rebellion,  have  generally  been  charged  too  with 
the  additional  crime  of  herely,  notwithftanding 
their  folemn  proteflations  of  their  faith  and 
humble  fubmiffion  to  every   tenet  which  ihe 
thought  proper  to  prefcribe  to  them.    But  the 
authority  of  religion  is  fuperior  to  every  other 
authority.  The  fears  which  it  fuggefts  conquer  all 
other  fears.  IVhen  the  authorifed  teachers  of  re« 
^  ligion 
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ligion  |H*opagate  through  the  great  body  of  the  c  H  A  P# 

people  doctrines  fubverfive  of  the  authority  of ^• 

the  fovereign^  it  is  by  violence  only,  or  by  the 
force  of  a  Handing  anny^  that  he  can  ^  maintain 
his  authority.,  £ve^  a  ftanding  army  cannot  in 
this  cafe  give  him  any  la&ing  fecurity ;  because  if 
the  foldiers  are  not  foreigners,  which  can  feldom 
be  the  cafe,  but  drawn  from  the  great  foody  of 
the  people,  which  muft  almoft  always  be  the  cale^ 
they  are  likely  to  be  foon  corrupted  by  thofe  very 
doftrines.  The  revolutions  which  the  turbulence 
of  the  Greek  clergy  was  continually  occafioning 
at  Conftantinc^le,  as  long  as  the  Eailern  empire 
fubfiiled;  the  convulfipns  which,  during  the 
courfe  of  feveral  centuries,  the  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  clergy  was  continually  occafioning  ia 
every  part  of  Europe,  fufficiently  demonilrate 
how  precarious  and  infecure  mujft  always  be  the 
fituation  of  the  fovereign  who  has  no  proper 
means  of  influencing  the  clergy  of  the  eftabliflied 
and  governing  religion  of  his  country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  fpiritual 
matters,  it  is  evident  enough,  are  not  within  the 
proper  department  of  a  temporal  fovereign,  who, 
though  he  may  be  very  well  qualified  for  pro- 
tefting,  is  feldpm  fuppofed  to  be  fo  for  inllru£t- 
ing  the  people.  With  regard  to  fuch  matters, 
thereforey  his  authority  can  feldom  be  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  united  authority  of  the  clergy 
of  the  eftabbfhedi  church.  The  public  tranquil- 
lity, however,  and  his  own  fecurity,  may  fre- 
quently depend  upon  the  doctrines  which  they 
may  think  proper  to  propagate  concerning  fuch 
.  VOL.  IV.  p  mattei*. 
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BOOK  matters^  As  he  can  feldom  direSfcly  oppofe  their 
II^  .  decifion,  therefore,  with  proper  weight  and  au- 
thority, it  is  neceflary  that  he  ihould  be  able  to 
influence  it ;  and  he  can  influence  it  only  by  the 
fears  and  expe6fcation9  which  he  may  excite  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  order. 
Thofe  fears  and  expectations  may  cOnfifl;  in  the 
fear  of  deprivation  or  other  punifliment,  and  in 
the  expectation  of  further  preferment. 

In  all  Chrifl:ian  churches  the  benefices  of  the 
clergy  are  a  fort  of  freeholds  which  they  enjoy, 
not  during  pleafure,  but  during  life,  or  good  be- 
haviour* If  they  held  them  by  a  more  precarious 
tentirjB,  and  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  upon 
every  flight  difobligation,  either  of  the  fovereigii 
or  of  his  minifl:ers,  it  would  perhaps  be  impof* 
fible  for  them  to  maintain  their  authority  with 
the  people,  who  would  then  confider  them  as 
mercenary  dependents  upon  the  court,  in  the  fin- 
cerity  of  whofe  infl»ru6tions  th^y  could  no  longer 
have  any  confidence.  But  ihould  the  fovereign 
attempt  irregularly,  and  by  violence,  to  deprive 
any  number  of  clergymen  of  their  freeholds,  on 
sccount,  perhaps,  of  their  having  propagated, 
with  more  than  ordinary  zeal,  fome  fa^ious  or 
feditious  do6trine,  he  would  only  render,  by  fuch 
perfecution,  both  them  and  their  do6lrine  ten 
timea  more  popular,  and  therefore  ten  times 
more  troublefomt  and  dangerous  than  they  had 
been  before.  Fear  is  in  almofl:  all  cafes  a  wretched 
inftrument  of  government,  and  ought  in  par- 
ticular never  to  be  employed  againft  any  ordftr 
of  men  who  have  the  fmalleil  pr^enfions  to 
■"         '  inde- 
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indepBndency.  ^p  attempt  to  terrify  them,  ferves  C  k  A  fe 
only  to  irrftate  theif  bad  humour,  and  to  confirm         '• 
them  in  an  oppofition  which  more  gentle  ufeg^ 
perhaps  might  eafily  induce  them,  either  to 
foften,  or  to  lay  afide  aliogethen    The  violence 
which  the  French  government  ufually  employed 
in  order  to  oblige  all  their  parliaments,  or  foye- 
reign  courts  of  juftice,  to  enregifter  any  unpo^ 
pular  edi6t,  very  feldom  fucceeded.    The  means 
commonly  employed,  however,  the  imprifonment 
of  ail  the  refractory  members,  one  would  think 
were  forcible  enough.  The  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Stewart  fometimes  employed  the  like  means  in 
order  to  influence  fome  of  the  meitabers  of  the 
parliament  of  England;  and  they  generally  founcf 
them  equally  intrafilable.     The  parliament  of 
England  is  noWmanaged  in  another  manner ;  and' 
a  very  finall  experiment,  which  the  Duke  of^ 
Choifeul  made  about  twelve  years  ago  upon  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  demonftrat^  fufficiently 
that  all  the  parliaments  of  France  might  tiave 
been  managed  ftill  more  eafily  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.   That  experiment  was  not  purfued.     For 
though  management  and  perfuafion  are  always 
the  eafieft  and  the  fafeft  inftruments  of  govern- 
ment, as  force  and  violence  are  the  worfl:  and  the 
mod  dangerous,  yet  fuch,  it  feems,  is  the  natural 
infolence  of  man,  that  he  almoft  always  difdains 
to  ufe  the  gbod  ihfl:rument,  fexcept  when  he  can- 
not or  dare  not  ufe  the  bad  one.  The  French  go- 
vemment  could  and  diirft  ufe  force,  arid  there- 
fore difd^iiii^d  to  ufe  management  and  perfuafion. 
Butfhete  is*iio  order  of  men,  it  appears,  Ibdieve^' 

pa  from 
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BOOK  from  the  experience  of  all  ages,  upon  whom  ito 
V.  ^  fo  dangerous,  or  rather  fo  perfeftly  ruinous,  to 
employ  force  and  violence,  as  upon  the  refpefted 
clergy  of  any  eftabliihed  church.  The  rights,  the 
privileges,  the  peribnal  liberty  of  every  indivi- 
dual ecclefiaflic,  who  is  upon  good  terms  with 
his  own  order,  are,  even  in  the  mcrfl  delpotic  go- 
vernments, more  relpe6led  than  thofe  of  any 
other  perfon  of  nearly  equal  rank  and  fortune.  It 
is  fo  in  every  gradation  of  delpotifin,  from  that  of 
the  gentle  and  mild  government  of  Para,  to  that 
of  the  violent  and  furious  government  of  Con- 
fiantinople*  But  though  this  order  of  men  can 
fcarce  ever  be  forced,  they  may  be  managed  as 
eafily  as  any  other;  and  the  fecurity  of  the  love- 
reign,  as  well  as  the  public  tranquillity,  feems  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  means  which  he  has 
of  managing  them ;  and  thofe  means  feem  to 
confift  altogether  in  the  preferment  which  he 
has  to  beflow  upon  them. 

In  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  the  bilhop  of  each  diocefe  was  eledted  by 
the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  of 
the  epifcopal  city.  The  people  did  not  long  re- 
tain their  right  of  election ;  and  while  they  did  re- 
tain  it,  they  almofl  always  a^ed  under  tiie  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  who  in  fiich  fpiritual  matters 
appeared  to  be  their  natural  guides.  The  deigy, 
however,  foon  grew  weary  of  the  trouble  of  ma- 
naging them,  and  found  it  eafier  to  eleS;  their 
own  bifltops  themfelves.  The  abbot,  in  the  fame 
manner,  was  ele6led  by  the  monks  of  the  mo- 
nafleiy,  at  leaft  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies. 

AU 
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All  the  Inferior  ecclefiaftical  benefices  compre- 
hended within  the  diocefe  were  collated  hy  the 
bifliop,  who  beftowed  them  upon  fuch  ecdefiafl 
tics  as  he  thought  proper.  AH  church  prefer- 
ments were  in  this  manner  in  the  diipofal  of  the 
church.  The  fovereign,  though  he  might  have 
fome  indire6fc  influence  in  thofe  eleftions,  and 
though  it  was  fometimes  ufual  to  alk  both  his 
confent  to  eleft,  and  his  approbation  of  the  elec- 
tion, yet  had  no  diredl  or  fufficient  means  of 
managing  the  clergy.  The  ambition  of  every 
clergyman  naturally  led  him  to  pay  court,  not 
fo  much  to  his  fovereign,  as  to  his  own  order, 
from  which  only  he  could  expe6l  preferment. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Pope 
gradually  drew  to  himfelf  fii-ft  the  collatiop  of 
almoft  all  biflioprics  and  abbacies,  or  of  what 
were  caUed  confiftorialbeneficesjand  afterwards, 
by  various  machinations  and  pretences,  of  the 
greater  part  of  inferior  benefices  comprehended 
within  eaph  diocefe  ;  little  more  being  left  to  the 
bilhop  than  what  was  barely  neceflary  to  give 
him  a  decent  authority  with  his  own  clergy.  By 
this  arrangement  the  condition  of  the  fovereign 
was  ftill  worfe  than  it  had  been  before.  The 
clergy  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
were  thus  formed  into  a  fort  of  Ipiritual  array, 
difperfed  in  different  quarters,  indeed,  but  of 
which  all  the  movements  and  operations  could 
now  be  directed  by  one  head,  and  condu£ted 
upon  one  uniform  plan.  The  clergy  of  each 
particular  country  might  be  confldered  as  a  par., 
ticular  detachment  of  that  army,  of  which  the 

f  3  opera- 
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BOOK  operations  could  eafily  be  fupported  aad ie- 
_^!.^^  conded  by  ail  the  other  detachments  quait^ed 
in  the  different  cQuntries  round  about.  Each  de- 
t^diment  was  not  only  independent  of  the  fove- 
ireign  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  quartesed, 
end  by  which  it  was  maintained,  but  dependent 
upon  a  foreign  fovereign,  who  could  at  any  time 
turn  its  arms  againft  the  fovereign  of  that  parti- 
cular country,  and  fupport  them  by  the  arms  of 
all  the  other  detachments. 

Thofe  arms  were  the  mod  formidable  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  In  the  ancient  flate  of  Europe, 
before  the  eftablifhment  of  arts  and  manufa6lures, 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  fame  fort 
of  influence  over  the  common  people,  which  that 
of  the  great, barons  gave  them  over  their  re- 
fpeftive  vaffals,  tenants,  and  retainers.  In  the 
great  landed  eftates,  which  the  miftaken  piety 
both  of  princes  and  private  perfons  had  beftowed 
upon  the  church,  jurifiii6lions  were  eilabliihed  of 
the  faime  kind  with  thofe  of  the  great  barons;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon.  In  thofe  great  landed  eftates, 
the  clergy,  or  their  bailiffs,  could  eafily  keep  the 
peace  without  the  fupport  or  afliftance  either  of 
the  kiijg  or  of  any  other  perfon ;  and  neither  the 
Jcingnor  any  other  perfon  could  keep  the  peace 
there  without  the  fupport  and  affiilance  of  the 
clergy.  The  jurifdi6lions  of  the  clergy,  therefore, 
in  their  particular  baronies  or  manors,  were 
equally  independent,  and  equally  exclufiye  (^the 
authority  of  the  king's  courts,  as  thofe  of  the 
great  temporal  lords.  The  tenants  of  the  clergy 
were,  like  thofe  of  the  grejtt  b^rpns,  ^oft 

all 
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9^1  tenants  at  will,  entirely  dq>eiident  upon  tbeir  c  H  a  F. 
immediate  lords,  and  tjierefore  liable  to  be  called  ^ 
out  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  "fight  in  any  quaa  rel 
in  which  the  clergy  might  think  proper  to  engage 
them.  Over  and  above  the  rents  of  thofe  eftates^ 
the  clergy  poflefied,  in  the  lythes,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  eftates  in 
eveiy  kingdom  of  Europe*  The  revenues  ariiing 
from  both  thofe  fpecies  of  rents  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  paid  in  kind,  in  com,  wine,  cattle, 
poultry,  &c.  The  quantity  exceeded  greatly 
what  the  clergy  could  themfelves  Confume  ;  and 
there  were  neither  arts  nor  manufa6lures  for  the 
produce  of  which  they  could  exchange  the  fiir- 
plus.  The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  from 
this  immenfe  furphis  in  no  other  way  than  by 
employing  it,  as  the  great  barons  employed  the 
like  furplus  of  their  revenues,  in  the  moil  profuie 
ho^itaUty,  and  in  the  mod  extenfive  charity. 
Both  the  ho^itality  and  the  charity  of  the  ancient 
dergy,  accordingly,  are  faid  to  have  been  very 
^reat.  They  not  only  maintained  almoft  the 
whole  poor  of  every  kingdom,  but  many  knights 
and  gentlemen  had  frequently  no  other  means 
of  fubfiftence  than  by  travelling  about  from  mo- 
naflery  to  monaftery,  under  pretence  of  devotion, 
but  in  reality  to  enjoy  the  hoQritality  of  the  clergy. 
The  retainers  of  fome  particular  prelates  were 
often  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  the  greatell  lay- 
lords ;  and  the  retainers  of  all  the  clergy  taken 
together  were,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  all  the  lay-lords.  There  was  always 
much  more  union  among  the  dergy  than  among 
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BOOK  the  lay-lords.  The  former  were  under  a  regalar 
^l ^  difcipline  and  fubordination  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity. The  latter  were  under  no  regular  difci- 
pline or  fubordination,  but  almoft  always  equally 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  of  the  king*  Though 
the  tenants  and  retainers  of  the  clergy,  there- 
fore, had  both  together  been  lefs  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  great  lay-lords,  and  their  tenants 
were  probably  much  lefs  numerous,  yet  their 
union  would  have  rendered  them  more  formi. 
dable.  The  hofpitality  and  charity  of  the  clergy 
too,  not  only  gave  them  the  command  of  a  great 
temporal  force,  but  increafed  very  much  the 
weight  of  their  fpiritual  weapons.  Thofe  virtues 
procured  them  the  higheft  refyeA  and  veneration 
among  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  of  whom 
many  were  conftantly,  and  almc^  all  occaiiono 
ally,  fed  by  them.  Every  thing  belonging  or 
jelated  tq  fo  popular  an  order,  its  pofleiBons,  its 
privil<^es,  its  doctrines,  neceflarily  appeared 
iacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  and 
every  violation  of  tliem,  whether  ye^l  or  pre.- 
tended,  the  higheft  a6l  of  facrilegious  wicked- 
nefs  and  profaneneis.  In  this  (late  of  things,  if 
the  fovereign  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  refift 
the  confederacy  of  a  few  of  tke  great  nobility, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  he  fhould  find  it  ftill 
more  fo  to  refift  the  united  force  of  the  cleigy 
of  his  own  dominions,  fupported  by  that  of  the 
clergy  of  all  the  neighbouring  dominions*  In 
fuch  circumftances  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he 
was  fomptimes  obliged  to  yield,  but  ^2l%  he  ev^y 
w^s  ^ble  to  refift. 

Tbe 
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The  privileges^  of  the  clergy  in  thofe  ancient  CHAP. 
times  (which  to  us  who  live  in  the  prefent  times 
appear  the  moft  abfurd),  their  total  exemption 
from  the  fecular  jurifili6tion,  for  example,  or 
what  in  England  was  called  the  benefit  of  clergy ; 
were  the  natural  or  rather  the  neceflary  confer- 
i^ncea  of  this  flate  of  things.  How  dangerous 
muft  it  have  been  for  the  fovereign  to  attempt 
to  punifli  a  clergyman  for  any  crime  whatever,  if 
his  own  order  were  difpofed  to  protect  him,  and 
to  reprefent  either  the  proof  as  infufficient  for 
fionvidliiig  fo  holy  a  man,  or  the  punifliment  as 
too  fevere  to  be  infl]6ted  upon  one  whofe  perfon 
had  been  rendered  facred  by  religion  ?  The 
ibvereign  could,  in  fuch  circumftances,  do  no 
better  than  leave  him  to  be  tried  by  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  courts,  who,  for  the  honour  of  their 
own  order,  were  interefted  to  reftrain,  as  much 
^  poffible,  every  member  of  it  from  committing 
enormous  crimes,  or  even  from  giving  occafioa 
to  fuch  grofs  fcandal  as  might  diiguft  the  mindci 
of  the  people. 

In  the  date  in  which  things  were  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  for  fome 
time  both  before  and  after  that  period,  the  con^ 
ilitution  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  con* 
fidered  as  the  moft  formidable  combination  that 
ever  was  formed  againft  the  authority  and  fecu- 
rity  of  civil  government,  as  well  as  againft  the 
liberty,  reafon,  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  which 
can  flouriih  only  where  civil  government  is  able 
to  proteft  them.  In  that  conftitution  the  grofleft 
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S  o  o  X  ddufions  of  fuperftition  were  fupported  in  &ch 

^ J  a  manner  by  the  private  int^^fts  of  fo  great  a 

number  of  people  as  put  them  out  of  all  danger 
from  any  aifault  of  human  reafon ;  beeaufe 
jthough  human  reafon  might  perhaps  have  been 
able  to  unveil,  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people,  fome  of  the  delufions  of  fuperftition; 
it  could  never  have  diffolved  the  ties  of  private 
intereft*  Had  this  conflitution  been  ;  attacked 
by  no  other  enemies  but  the  feeble  efibrts  of 
human  reafon,  it  muft  have  endured  for  ever. 
But  that  immenfe  and  well-built  fabric,  which 
all  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  man  could  never 
have  (haken,  much  lefs  have  overturned,  was  by 
tthe  natural  courfe  of  things,  firft  weakened,  and 
iifterwards  in  part  deilroyed,  and  is  now  likely, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries  more,  perh^qps, 
to  crumble  into  ruins  altogether. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  maimfac- 
tures,  and  commerce,  the  fame  caufes  which 
deftroyed  thepowerof  thegreat  barons,  deftroyed 
in  the  fame  manner,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  produce  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, the  clergy,  like  the  great  barons,  found 
fomething  for  which  they  could  exchange  their 
rude  produce,  and  thereby  difcover  the  means  _ 
of  fpending  their  whole  revenues  upon  their  own 
perfons,  without  giving  any  confiderable  fhare  of 
them  to  other  people.  Their  charity  became 
gradually  lefs  extenfive,  their  hofpitality  lefs 
liberal  or  lefs  profufe.  Their  retainers  became 
confequently.  lels   numerous,   and  by  degrees 
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dwiodled  away  altogether.  The  clergy  too,  like  CHAP, 
the  ^eat  barons,  wiihed  to  get  a  better  rent  from       '• 
their  landed  eftates,  in  order  to  fpend  it,  in  the 
fame  manner,  upon  the  gratification  of  their  own 
private  vanity  and  folly.     But  this  increafe  of 
rent  could  be  got  only  by  granting  leafes  to  their 
tenaiit$,  who  thereby  became  in  a  great  meafiire 
indepejident  of  them.  The  ties  of  intereft,  which 
bound  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clerg^, 
were  in  this  manner  gradually  broken  and  dit 
folved.    They  were  even  broken  and  diflblved 
fooner  than  thofe  which  bound  the  fame  ranks 
of  people  to  the  great  barons  :  becaufe  the  be- 
nefices of  the  church  being,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  much  fmaller  than  the  eftates  of  the  great 
barons,  the  poflTeffor  of  each  benefice  was  much 
fooner  able  to  fpend  the  whole  of  its  revenue 
upon  his  own  perfon.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  power 
of  the  great  barons  was,  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  in  full  vigour.  But  the  temporal  power 
of  the  clergy,  the  abfolute  command  which  they 
had  once  had  over  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
was  very  much  decayed.     The  power  of  the 
church  was  by  that  time  very  nearly  reduced 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  what  arof^ 
from  her  fpiritual  authority  ;  and  ^ven  that  fpi- 
ritual  authority  was  much  weakened  when  it 
ceafed  to  be  fupported  by  the  charity  and  hofpi« 
tality  of  the  clergy.  The  inferior  ranks  of  people 
no  longer  looked  upon  that  order,  as  they  had 
done  before,  as  the  comforters  of  their  diflrefs, 
and  the  relievers  of  their  indigence.     On  the 
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BOOK  contrary,  they  were  provoked  and  difgufted  by 

^^ ^  the  vanity,  luxury,  and  expence  of  the  richer 

clergy,  who  appeared  to  fpend  upon  their  own 
pleafures  what  had  always  before  been  regarded 
as  the  patrimony  of  the  poor. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  the  fovereigns  in 
the  different  flates  of  Europe  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  influence  which  they  had  once  had  in 
the  difpofal  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church, 
by  procuring  to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  each 
diocefe  the  reiloration  of  their  ancient  right  of 
eledling  the  biihop,  and  to  the  monks  of  each 
abbacy  that  of  electing  the  abbot.  The  re-efta- 
blifhing  of  this  ancient  order  was  the  object  of 
feveral  ftatutes  enacted  in  England  during  the 
courfe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  particularly  of 
what  is  called  the  Uatute  of  provifors ;  and  of  the 
Pragmatic  fandlion  eftablilhed  in  France  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  order  to  render  the  election 
valid,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  fovereign  fhould 
both  confent  to  it  before^^hand,^  and  afterwards 
approve  of  the  perfon  ele6ted ;  and  though  the 
eledfcion  was  ftill  fuppofed  to  be  free,  he  had, 
however,  aU  the  indirect  means  which  his  fitua- 
tion neceflarily  afforded  him,  of  influencing  the 
clergy  in  his  own  dominions.  Other  regulations 
of  a  fimilar  tendency  were  eftabliihed  in  other 
part$  of  Europe.  But  the  power  of  the  Pope  in 
the  collation  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church 
feems,  before  the  Reformation,  io  have  been  no- 
where  fb  effectually  and  fo  univeriaUy  reftrained 
lis  in  France  and  England.  The  Concordat 
afterwards,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  gave  to  the 
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Kings  of  France  the  abfolute  right  of  prefenting  chap. 

to  all  the  great,  or  what  are  called  the  confiftorial  ^ ^ 

benefices  of  the  Gallican  church. 

Since  the  eflabliihment  of  the  Pragmatic 
ian£tion  and  of  the  Concordat,  the  clergy  of 
France  have  in  general  fliown  lefs  refpedt  to  the 
decrees  of  the  papal  court  than  the  clergy  of  any 
other  catholic  country.  In  all  the  difputes  which 
their  fovereign  has  had  with  the  Pope,  they  have 
almoft  conftantly  taken  party  with  the  former. 
This  independency  of  the  clergy  of  France  upon 
the  court  of  Rome,  feems  to  be  principally 
founded  upon  the  Pragmatic  fan6tion  and  the 
Concordat.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  mo- 
narchy, the  clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been 
as  much  devoted  to  the  Pope  as  thofe  of  any  other 
country.  .  When  Robert,  the  fecond  priiice  of 
the  Capetian  race,  was  moil  unjuilly  excom* 
municatedbythe  court  of  Rome,  his  ownfervants, 
it  is  iaid,  threw  the  vi3:uals  which  came  from  his 
table  to  the  dogs,  and  refufed  to  taile  any  thing 
themfelves  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  con- 
taft  of  a  perfon  in  his  fituation.  They  were 
taught  to  do  fo,  it  may  very  fafely  be  prefumed, 
by  the  clergy  of  his  own  dominions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices 
of  the  church,  a  claim  in  defence  of  which  the 
court  of  Rome  had  frequently  fhaken,  and  fome- 
times  overturned  the  thrones  of  fome  of  the 
greatefl;  Ibvereigns  in  Chriftendom,  was  in  this 
mannei;  either  reftrained  or  modified,  or  given; 
up  altogether,  in  many  different  parts  of  Europe, 
even  before  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  As  the 
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BOOK  clergy  ha:d  now  lefs  influence  over  the  Jieopie^  fo 

^l ^  the  ftate  had  more  influence  over  the  clergy. 

The  clergy  therefore  had  both  le&  power  and 
lefs  inclination  to  difl^urb  the  ftate. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in 
this  ftate  of  declenfion,  when  the  difputes  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Reformation,began  in  Germany^ 
and  foon  ^read  themfelves  through  every  part  of 
Europe.     The  new  do^rines  were  every  where 
received  with  a  high  degree  of  popular  favour. 
They  were  propagated  with  all  that  enthtrfiaftic 
zeal  which  commonly  aninxates  the  Ipirit  of  party, 
when  it  attacks  eftabliihed    authority.      The 
teachers  of  thofe  do£brines,  though  perhaps  in 
other  refpefts  not  more  learned  than  many  of  the 
divines  who  defended  the  eftabliflied  church, 
feem  in  general  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,and  with  the  origin  and 
progprefs  of  tiiat  iyftem  of  opinions  upon  which 
the  authority  of  the  church  was  eftabliflied,  and 
they  had  thereby  fome  advantage  in  almoft  every 
dii^ute.    The  aufterity  of  their  manners  gave 
tiiem  authority  with  the  common  people,  who 
contrafted  the  &n&,  regularity  of  their  condu6t 
with  the  diforderly  lives  <^  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  clergy.    They  poflefled  too  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  their  adverfaries^  all  the  arts^ 
of  popularity  and  of  gaining  profelytes,  arly 
which  the  lofty  and  dignified  foas  of  the  church 
had  l6ng  neglected,  as  being*  to  them  in  a  great- 
meafure  ufele&.  The  reaibn  of  the  new  d66bine£^ 
Mtoaimended  them  to  fome,  their  novelty  td 
memy ;  the  h^red  and  cosAt^ni;^  of  the  elffi^feiftecP 
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clergj  ta  a  Hill  greater  number ;  but  the  zealous;  c  H  a  p. 

paffionate,    and  fanatical,    though  frequently  ^^ ^*^ 

coarie  and  ruftic,  -  eloquence  with  which  they 
were  almofl   every  where  inculcated,  recom-- 
mended  them  to  by  far  the  greateft  number. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  new  doftrines  was  almofl: ' 
every  where  fo  great,  that  the  princes  who  at  that 
time  happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  court  • 
of  Rome,  were  by  means  of  them  eafily  enabled, 
in  their  Own  dominions,  to  overturn  the  church, 
which,  having  lofl:  the  refpe6t  arid  veneration  of 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  could  make  fcarce* 
any  refiftance.     The  court  of  Rome  had  difob- 
liged  fome  of  the  finaller  princes  in  the  northern' 
parts  of  Germany,  whom  it  had  probably  confi- 
dered  as  too  infignificant  to  be  worth  the  ma- 
naging*   They  univerfaUy,  therefore,  eftabjiflied' 
the  reformation  in  their  own  dominions.     The; 
tyranny  of  Chrifl;iemII,  and  of  Troll  Archbilhop 
of  UpfaJ,  enabled  Guftavus  Vafa*  to  expel  them 
both  fr^m  Sweden.     The  Pope  favoured  the 
tyrant  and  the  archbifhop,  arid  Guftavus  Vafai 
found  no  difficulty  in  eftablifliing  the  reforma- 
tion in  Sweden.     Chiftiem  II.  was  afterwards^  " 
depofed  from  the  throne  of  Denmark,  where  his 
conduct  had  rendered  him  as  odious  as  in  Swe- 
den.    The  Pope,  however,  was  ftill  diipofed  to 
favour  him,  and  Frederic  of  Holftein,  who  had 
mounted  the  throne  in  his  ftead,  revenged  him* 
felf  by  following  the  example  of  Gufl^avus  Vafa. 
The;  magiftrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  who  had 
no  particular  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  eftabliflied 
with  great  eafe  theireformatibn  in  thdr  relpeftivef 

cantons^ 
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BOOK  cantons^  where  juft  bef<H:e  fome  of  the  clergy 
V.       had^  by  an  iinpofture  fomewhat  grofler  than 
ordinary,  rendered  the  whole  order  both  odious 
and  contemptible. 

In  this  critical  fituation  of  its  affairs,  the  papal 
court  was  at  fufficient  pains  to  cultivate  the 
friendfliip  of  the  powerfuLfovereigns  of  France 
and  Spain,  of  whom  the  latter  was  at  that  time 
Emperor  of  Germany-  With  their  affillanceTt 
was  enabled,  though  not  without  great  difficulty 
and  much  bloodihed,  either  to  fupprefs  altoge- 
ther, or  to  obilru6t  very  much  the  progreisof  the 
reformation  in  their  dominions.  It  was  weH 
enough  inclined  too  to  be  complaiiant  to  the 
King  of  England.  But  from  the  circumflances 
of  the  times,  it  could  not  be  fo  without  giving 
offence  to  a  ftill  greater  fovereign,  Charles  V. 
King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  Henry 
VIII.  accordingly^  though  he  did  not  embrace 
himfelf  the  greater  part  of  the  do6trines  of  the 
reformation,  was  yet  enabled,  by  their  general 
prevalence,  to  fupprels  all  the  monaiteries,and  to 
aboliih  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  his 
dominions.  That  he  fliould  go  fo  far,  though  he 
went  no  further,  gave  fome  lktisfa6tion  to  the 
patrons  of  the  reformation,  who,  having  got 
poffeffion  of  the  government  in  the  reign  of  his 
fon  and  fucceflbr,  completed  without  any  diffi* 
culty  the  work  which  Henry  VIII.  had  begun. 

In  fome  countries,  as  in  Scotland^  where  the 
government  was  weak,  unpopular,  and  not  veiy 
firmly  eilablifhed,  the  reformation  was  ftroo^ 
enough  to  overturn,  not  only  the  church,  but 
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the  ftate  likewife  far  attempting  to  fupport  the  ^  ti  a  P. 
churcL  ^• 

Among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  diA 
perfed  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe^ 
there  was  no  general  tribunal,  which,  like  that 
(tf  the  court  of  Rome,  or  an  oecumenical  council^ 
eimid  fettle  all  dilutes  among  thein,  and  with 
irrefifUble  authority  prefcribe  to  all  of  them  the 
precife  limits  of  orthodoxy.   When  the  followers 
(tf  tlie  reformation  in  one  country,  therefore, 
happened  to  differ  from  their  brethren  in  another, 
as  they  had  no  common  judge  to  appeal  to,  the 
difpute  could  never  be  decided ;  and  many  fuch 
difputes  arofe  among  them.     Thofe  concerning 
the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  right  of 
conferring  ecclefiailical  benefices,  were  perhaps 
the  moft  interefling  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
civil  fpciety.'  They  gave  birth  accordingly  to  the 
two  principal  parties  or  fe£ts  among  the  followers 
of  the  reformation,  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniftic 
fedts,  the  only  ie&%  among  them,  of  which  the 
doftrine  and  difcipline  have  ever  yet  been  efta« 
bliihed  by  law  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with  what 
is  called  the  Church  of  England,  preferved  more 
OP  Ids  of  the  epifcopal  government,  eilabliihed 
fubordination  among  the  clergy,  gave  the  fove- 
leigQ  the  difpofal  of  all  the  bifhoprics,  and 
other  conjQftorial  benefices  within  his  dominions, 
and  thereby  rendered  him  the  real  head  of  the 
church ;  and  without  depriving  the  bifliop  of  the 
]  ri^t  of  collating  to  the  fiiialler  benefices  within 
hisdiocefe^  they,  even  to  thofe  benefices,  not 
VOL.  IV.  O  only 
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BOOK  orily  admitted,  but  favoured  the  right  of  plrefentV 
7l      ation  both  in  the  fovereign  and  in  all  other  lay- 
pafrons;  This  fyfteih  of  church  government  was 
from  the  beginning  favourable  to  peace  and  good- 
order,  and  to  fubmifiion  to  the  civil  fovereign. 
It  has  never,  accordingly,  been  the  occafioriof 
aiiy  tumult  or  civil  commotion  in  any  country  in 
which  it  has  once  been  eftabliflied;  The  church 
of  England  in  particular  has  always  valued  her- 
felf,  with  great  reafon,  upon  the  unexceptionable 
loyalty  of  her  principles.    Under  fuch  a  govern- 
ment the  clergy  naturally  endeavour  to'recogi-^ 
mend  themfelves  to  the  fovereign,  to  the  court, 
and  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country, 
by  whofe  influence  they  chiefly  expert  to  obtain 
preferment.     They  pay  court  to  thofe  patrons, 
fometimes,  no  doubt,  by  the  vileft  flattery  and 
aflentation,  but  frequently  too  by  cultivating  afi 
thofe  arts  which  beft  deferve,  and  Which  are 
therfefore  mofli  likely  to  gain  them  the  efteem  of 
people  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  by  their  knowledge 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  ufeful  and  6ma- 
riiental  learning,  by  the  decent  liberality  of  their* 
mannei^s,  by  the  focial  good  humour  of  their 
converfation,  and  by  their  avowed  contempt  of' 
thofe  abfurd  and  hypocritical  aufl^rities  which 
fanatics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  pradlife,  in  or- 
der to  draw  upon  themfelves  ther  veneration,  and ' 
upon  the  greater  part  of  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, who  avow  that  they  do  not  pra6tife  them, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  common  people.     Siieh  a 
clergy,  however,  while  they  pay  their. coitftia 
this  manner  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  v^ery 
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apt  to  neglefib  altogether  the  means  of  maintain-  Chap. 

ing  their  influence  and  authority  with  the  lower.  ^ ^• 

They  are  liftened  to,  efteemed  and  relpedled  by 
their  fuperiors ;  but  before  their  inferiors  they  are 
frequently  incapable  of  defending,  effe6bually  and 
to  the  convi6libh  of  foch  hearers,  their  own  fober 
and  moderate  do6trines  againfl  the  moft  igno- 
rant enthufiaft  who  chufes  to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  properly 
thofe  of  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  bellowed  upon 
the  people  of  each  parifli,  whenever  the  church 
bopame  vacant,  the  right  of  ele6ling  their  own 
paftor;  and  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  time  the  mod 
perfefil  equality  among  the  clergy.  The  former 
part  of  this  infl^itution,  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
vigour,  feems  to  have  been  produ6live  of  nothing 
but  diforder  and  confufion,  and  to  have  tended 
equally  to  corrupt  the  morals  both  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people.  The  latter  part  feems  never 
to  have  Had  any  effects  but  what  were  perfeftly 
agreeable.  / 

As  long  as  the  people,  of  each  parifh  preferved 
the  right  of  eleftiiig  their  own  pallors,  they  a6led 
almoft  always  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
and  generally  of  the  moft'fa6lious  and  fanatical 
of  the  order.  The  clergy,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  influence  in  thofe  popular  eleftions,  be- 
came, or  affe6led  to  become,  many  of  them,  fa- 
natics themfelves,  encouraged  fanaticifm  among 
the  people,  and  gave  the  preference  almofl: 
always  to  the  mofl;  fanatical  candidate.  So  fmall 
a  matter  as  the  appointment  of  a  parifli  priefl; 
otcafioned  almoft  always  a  violent  conteft,  not 
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BOOK  only  in  one  parilh,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring. 
^^^^^^^  parilhes,  who  feldom  failed  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel.  When  the  pariih  happened  to  be  fitu- 
ated  in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabitants 
into  two  parties ;  and  when  that  city  happened 
either  to  conilitute  itfelf  a  little  republic,  or  to 
be  the  head  and  capital  of  a  little  republic,  as 
is  the  ca&  with  many  of  the  confiderable  cities 
in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  every  paltry  diipute 
of  this  kiitd,  over  and  above  exaiperating  the 
animofity  of  all  their  other  fa3:ions,  thrd&tened 
to  leave  behind  it  both  a  new  fchifm  in  the 
church,  and  a  new  fa6tion  in  the  ilate.  In.thofe 
fmall  republics,  therefore,  the  magiftrate  very 
foon  found  it  neceffary,  for  the  fake  of  preferv- 
ing  the  public  peace,  to  affume  to  himielf  the 
right  of  prefenting  to  all  vacant  benefices.  In 
Scotland,  the  mod  extenfive  country  in  which 
this  prelbyterian  form  of  church  govenunent 
has  ever  been  eilablifhed,  the  rights  of  patronage 
were  in  effe6l;  abolifhed  by  the  aft  which  efta- 
bliflied  prelbytery  in  the  beguming  of  the  re^ 
of  William  III.  That  aft  at  leaft  put  it  in  the 
power  of  certain  clafles  of  people  in  each  paxiih, 
to  purchafe,  for  a  very  finall  price,  the  right  of 
elefting  their  own  paflor*  The  conflitution 
which  this  aft  eflablifhed  was  allowed  to  fubfiit 
for  about  two  and  twenty  years,  but  was  abo- 
lifhed by  the,  loth  of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  12.  on 
account  of  the  confufions  and  diforders  which 
this  more  popular  mode  of  eleftion  had  almoft 
every  where  occafidned.  In  fo  extenfive  a  coun- 
try as  Scotland,  however,  a  tunuUt  in  a  remote 
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p^rifh  was  not  fo  likely  to  give  difturbatice  to  c  H  A  P. 
^ovemiiient,  as  in  a  fmaller  ftate.  The  loth  of  ^  _^ 
Queen  Anne  reftored  the  rights  of  ^atronage^ 
But  though  in  Scotland  the  law  gives  the  bene- 
ficewithout  atiy  exception  to  the  perfon  prefented 
by  the  patron  ;  yet  the  church  requires  fome* 
times  (for  flie  has  not  in  this  relpeft  been  very 
uniform  in  her  decifions)  a  certain  concurrence 
of  the  people,  before  file  will  confer  upon  the 
prefentee  what  is  called  the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the 
iecclefiaftical  jurifdi6lion  in  the  parifh.  She  fome- 
times  at  leaft,  from  an  affected  concern  for  the 
peace  of  theparifli,  delays  the  fettlement  till  this 
concurrence  can  be  procured.  The  private  tem- 
pering of  fotoe  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  fome- 
times  to  proctire,  but  more  frequently  to  pre- 
vent this  concurrence,  and  the  popular  art$ 
which  they  cultivate  in  order  to  enable  theni 
upon  fuch  ocfcafions  to  tamper  more  effedlally, 
are  perhaps  the  caufes  which  principally  keep 
up  whatever  remains  of  the  old  fanatical  Ipirit, 
•either  in  the  clergy,  or  in  the  people  of  Scotland. 
Tb^  equality  which  the  prefbyterian  forni  oiP 
church  government  eftabliflies  among  the  clergy, 
conflfts,  firil,  in  the  equality  of  authority  or  ec- 
clefiaftical  jurifdi6lion ;  atid,  fecondly,  iii  the 
equality  of  benefice.  In  all  prefbyterian  churches 
the  equality  of  authority  is  perfe6l :  that  of  be-» 
nefice  is  not  (6.  The  difference,  however,  be-, 
tween  one  bfenefice  and  another,  is  feldonpi  fq 
confiderable  as  commonly  to  tempt  the  poffefTor 
even  of  the  fn^all  one  to  pay  court  to  his  patron, 
by  the  vile  »rts  qf  flattery  and  aflfent^tion,  iq 
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II O  o  K  order  to  get  a  better.  In  all  the  prefbyterian 
V;_  churches,  where  the  rights  of  patronage  are 
thoroughly  eilabliihed,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better 
arts  that  the  eflabliihed  clergy  in  general  en- 
deavour to  gain  the  favour  of  their  fuperiors;  by 
their  learning,  by  the  irreproachable  re^larity 
of  their  life,  and  by  the  faithful  and  diligent  dif- 
charge  of  their  duty.  Their  patrons  even  fre- 
quently complain  of  the  independency  of  their 
ipirit,  which  they  are  apt  to  conftrue  into  ingra? 
titude  for  paft  favours,  but  which  at  wprft,  per- 
haps, is  feldom  any  more  than  that  indifference 
which  naturally  arifes  from  the  confcioufnefs  that 
no  further  favours  of  the  kind  are  ever  to  be 
C5xpe6ted.  There  is  fcarce  perhaps  to  be  found 
any  where  in  Europe  a  more  learned,  decent,  in- 
dependent, and  refpe6lable  fet  of  men,  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  prefbyterian  clergy  of  Hoi? 
l^nd,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly 
equal,  none  of  them  can  be  very  great,  and  this 
mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may  no  doubt 
be  carried  too  far,  has,  however,  fome  very  agree- 
able effefits.  Nothing  but  the  moft  exemplary 
morals  can  give  dignity  to  a  man  of  fmall  for- 
tune.  The  vices  of  levity  and  vanity  necefTarily 
render  him  ridiculous,  and  are,  befides,  almoft  as 
ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  common  pepple» 
In  his  own  conduft,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to 
follow  that  fyftem  of  morals  which  the  common 
people  refpedl  the  moil.  He  gains  their  efleem 
and  affe6tion  by  that  plan  of  Jife  which  his  own 
jntereft  and  fituation  would  lead  him  to  follow. 
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The  cbmmon  people  look  upon  him  with  that  c  H  A  Ft 
kindnefs  with  which  we  naturally  regaird  one  who        ^* 
approaches  ibmewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but 
who,  we  think,  ought  to  be  in  a  higher.     Their 
kindnefs  naturally  provokes,  his  kindnefs.     He 
becomes  careful  to  inftru^  them,  and  attentive 
to  affift  and  relieve  them.     He  does  not  even 
defpife  the  prejudices  of  people  who  are^dilpofed 
to  be  fo  favourable  to  him,  and  never  treats  them 
with  thofe  contemptuous  and  arrogant  airs  which 
we  fo  often  meet  with  in  the  proud  dignitaries  of 
opulent  and  ;w€ll-endowed  churches.    The  pref- 
byterian  clergy,  accordingly,  have  more  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  common  people  than  per- 
haps the  clergy  of  any  other  eflabliihed  churqh. 
It  is  accordingly  in  prcfbyterian  countries  only- 
that  we  ever  find  the  common  people  converted,' 
without  periecution,  completely,  and  almoft  to  a' 
man,  to  the  efl^ablifhed  church.  ' 

in  countries  where  church  benefices  are  the; 
greater  part  of  them  very  moderate,  a  chair  iti  a 
univerfity  is  generally  a  better  eftablifliment  than 
a  church  benefice.  The  univerfities  have,  in  this 
cafe,  the  picking  and  chufing  of  their  members' 
from  all  the  churchmen  of  the  country,  who,  in 
every  country,  conftitute  by  far  the  moft  nume^ 
rous  clafe  of  men  of  letters.  Where  chui'ch 
benefices,  on  the  contrary,  are  many  of  them  very 
confiderable,  the  church  naturally  draws  from 
the.  univerfities  the  greater  part  of  their  eminent 
men  of  letters ;  who  generally  find  fome  patron 
who  does  himfelf  honour  by  procuring  them- 
church  preferment.    In  the  &rmer  fltuation  we* 
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BO  o  K  are  likely  to  find  the  umyerfities  fiUed  with  \ht 
_^*  .  moft  einineDt  men  of  letters  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  In  the  latter  we  are  likely  to 
find  few  eminent  men  among  them^  and  thofe 
few  among  the  youngeft  members  of  the  fociety, 
who  are  likely  too  to  be  drained  away  from  it, 
before  they  can  have  acquired  experience  and 
knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  ufe  to  it.  It 
is  obfervedby  Mr,deVoltaire,thatFather  Porr6e, 
a  jefuit  of  no  great  eminence  in  the  republic  <^ 
letters,  was  the  only  profeffor  they  had  ever  had 
in  France  whofe  works  were  worth  Jthe  reading. 
In  a  country  which  has  produced  fo  many  emi* 
n^nt  men  of  letters,  it  muft  appear  fomewhat 
fingular,that  fcarce  one  of  them  fhould  have  been 
a  profeiTor  in  a  univerfity.  The  famous  Graflendi 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  a  profeflbr  in 
the  univerfity  of  Aix.  Upon  the  firft  dawning 
of  his  genius,  it  was  reprefented  to  himr,  that  by 
going  into  the  church  he  cpuld  eafily  find  a  much 
more  quiet  and  comfortable  fubfiilence,  as  well 
as  a  better  fituation  for  purfuing  his  fludies ;  and 
he  immediately  followed  the  advice.  The 
obfervation  of  Mr.  de  Vdtaire  may  be  applied, 
I  believe,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  all  other 
Roman  catholic  countries.  We  very  rarely  find, 
in  any  of  theni,  an  eminent  man.  of  letters  who 
is  a  profeflbr  in  a  univerfity,  excepts  perhaps, 
in  the  profeflions  of  law  and  phytic ;  profeffions 
from  which  the  church  is  not  fb  likely  to  draw 
them.  After  the  church  of  Rome,  that  of  Eng^ 
land  is  by  far  the  richeft  and  befi;  endowed 
church  in  Chriftecidom.    In .  England^  accord* 
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ingly,  the  dkurch  is  cmitmaaify  drahdog  the  c  R  A  P« 
univerfitiefl  of  all  their  belt  and  abl^  members ; 
and  an  old  college  tutor,  who  is  known  and  diH 
tinguiflied  in  £urope  as  an  eminent  man  of  let* 
ters,  is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  any 
Roman  cat&olic  country.  In  6eneva,on  the  con« 
trary,  in  the  pix)teftant  cantons  ai  Svdtzerland, 
in  the  proteftant  countries  of  Germany,  in  Hol« 
land,  in  Scotland,  in  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the 
moil  eminent  men  of  letters  whom  thofe  coun* 
tries  have  produced,  have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the 
&r  greater  part  of  them,  been  profeiTors  in  unl« 
verfities.  In  thofe  countries  the  univerfities  are 
continually  draining  the  church  of  all  its  mofl 
minent  men  of  letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark, 
that,  if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and 
^  few  hiftorians,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  other 
eminent  men  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  appear  to  have  been  either  public  or 
Jffivate  teachers ;  generally  either  of  philofophy 
or  of  rhetoric^  This  remark  will  be  found  to 
bold  true  from  the  days  of  Lyfias  and  liberates, 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  down  to  thofe  of  Plu« 
tarch  and  £pi6tetus,  of  Suetonius  and  Quinti« 
lian.  To  impofe  upon  any  man  the  neceffity  of 
teaching,  year  after  year,  any  particular  branch 
of  fcience,  feems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  moft 
effectual  method  for  rendering  him  completely 
mailer  of  it  himfelf.  By  being  obliged  to  go 
every  year  over  the  fame  ground,  if  he  is  good 
for  any  thing,  he  necefiarily  becomes,  in  a  few 
yeais,  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it :  and 
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B  O  O  K  ^  upon  any  particular  point  he  fliould  form  too 
hafty  an  opinion  one  year,  when  he  comes  in  the 
courfe  of  his  le6tures  to  re-coniider  the  fame 
fubjeft  the  year  thereafter,  he  is  very  Kkely  to 
correiSl  it.  As  to  be  a  teacher  of  fcience  is  cer- 
tainly the  natural  employment  of  a  mere  man  of 
letters ;  fo  is  it  likewife,  perhaps,  the  education 
which  is  mod  likely  to  render  him  a  man  of  folid 
learning  and  knowledge.  The  mediocrity  of 
church  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the 
greater  part  of  men  of  letters,  in  the  country 
where  it  takes  place,  to  the  employment  in  which 
they  can  be  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  public,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  give  them  the  beft  education, 
perhaps,- they  are  capable  of  receiving.  It  tends 
tp  render  their  learning,  both  as  folid  as  poflible, 
and  as  ufeful  as  pollible.  . 

The  revenue  of  every  eftablifhed  church,  fuch 
parts  of  it  excepted  as  may  arife  from  particular 
lands  or  manors,  is  a  branch,  it  ought  to  ba 
obferved,  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  Hate, 
which  is  thus  diverted  to  a  purpofe  very  different 
from  th^  defence  of  the  ilate.  The  tythe,  for 
example,  is  a  real  land-tax,  which  puts  it 
out  of  the  power  of  thfe  proprietors  of  land  to 
contribute  fo  largely  towards  the  defence  of  the 
ftate  as  they  otherwife  might  be  able  to  do.  The 
rent  of  land,  however,  is^  according  to  fome,  the 
fole  fund,  and  according  to  others,  the  principal 
fund,  from  which,  in  all  great  monarchies, 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  muft  be  ultimately 
fupplied.  The  more  of  this  fund  that  is  given 
\Q  the  church,  the  lefs,  it  is  evident,  can  be 

ipared 
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fpared  to  the  ftate.    It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  c  H  A  P« 
certain  maxim,  that,  all  other  things  being  fup-  ^  J* 
pofed  equal,  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  muft 
neceflarily  be,  either  the  fovereign  on  the  one. 
hand,  or  the  people  on  the  other ;  and,  in  all 
cafes,  the  lefi  able  muft  the  ftate  be  to  defend 
itfelf.     In  feveral  proteftant  countries,  particu- 
larly in  all  the  proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
the  revenue  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Roman  catholic  church,  the  tythes  and  church 
lan4s,  has  been  found  a  fund  fufHcient,  not  only 
to  afford  competent  falaries  to  the  eftablifhed 
.clergy,  but  to  defray,  with  little  or  no  addition, 
all  the  other  expences  of  the  ftate.   The  magi£> 
trates  of  the  powerful  canton  of  Berne,  in  par* 
ticular,  have  accumulated  out  of  the  fevings 
from  this  fund  a  very  large  fum,  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  feveral  millions,  part  of  which  is 
depofited  in  a  public  treafure,  and  part  is  placed 
at  intereft  in  what  are  called  the  public  funds 
of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Europe  j 
chiefly  in  thofe  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  expence 
which  the  church,  either  of  Berne,  or  of  any 
other  proteftant  canton,  cofts  the  ftate,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know.     By  a  very  exa£t  account  it 
appears,  that,  in  1755,  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  including  theif 
glebe  or  church  lands,  and  the  rent  of  their 
manfes  or  dwelling-houfes,  eftimated  according 
to  a  reafonable  valuation,   amounted  only  to 
^,5141.  IS.  5  Tid.    This  very  moderate  revenue 

^ffor^s 
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BOOK  affords  a  decent  fubfiftence  to  nine  hundred  and 
forty-four  minifters.  The  whole  expence  of  tiie 
churchy  including  what  is  occafionally  laid  out 
for  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches, 
and  of  the  manfes  of  minifters,  cadhot  weU  ba 
iuppofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  tbou- 
&nd  pounds  a-year.  The  moft  opulent  church 
in  Chriftendom  does  not  maintain  better  the 
uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  devotion,  the 
Jpirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  uftere  morals 
in  the  great  body  <^the  people^  than  this  very 
poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland.  All  the 
good  effe6ts,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  ati 
eftablifhed  church  can  be  fuppofed  to  produce^ 
are  produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other; 
The  greater  part  of  the  proteftant  churches  of 
Switzerland,  which  in  general  are  not  better 
endowed  than  the  church  of  Scotland^  prdduce 
thofe  effeSin  in  a  ftill  higher  degree.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  proteftant  cantons,  there  is 
not  a  fingle  perfon  to  be  found  who  does  not 
profefs  himfelf  to  be  of  the  eftabliflied  church. 
If  he  profefles  himfelf  to  be  of  any  other,  in# 
deed)  the  law  obliges  him  to  leave  the  canton. 
But  fo  fevere,  or  rather  indeed  fo  oppreffive  a 
law,  could  never  have  been  executed  in  fuch  free 
countries,  had  not  the  diligence  pf  the  clergy 
before-hand  converted  to  the  eftabliflied  church 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only.  In 
fi>me  parts  of  Switizerland,  accordingly,  where, 
from  the  accidental  upion  of  a  prqteftant  and 

Roman 
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lloman  cadiolic  country,  the  conv^oa  has  not  CHAP* 
beei^  fi>  complete,  both  religions  are  not  only  to-  ^^J^ 
lerated,  but  eftabliihed  by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  fervice  feemft 
to  require  that  its  pay  or  recompence  Should  be, 
as  exactly  as  poffible,  proportioned  to  the  na» 
ture  of  the  fervice.  If  any  fervice  is  very  much, 
under-paid,  it  is  very  apt  to  fuffer  by  the  mean. 
nefi  and  incapacity  of  tiie  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  is  very  much, 
bver-paidy  it  is  apt  to  fuffer,  perhaps,  Hill  more 
by  their  negligence  and  idlenefi.  A  man  of  a 
large  revenue,  whatever  may  be  his  profeffion, 
thinks  he  ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large- 
revenues;  and  to  fpend  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  feilivity,  in  vanity,  and  in  diffipation. 
But  in  a  clergyn^an  this  train  of  life  not  only 
confuioes  the  time  which  ought  to  be  employed 
in  the  duties  of  his  function,  but  in  the  eyes, 
of  the  common  people  deftroys  almoft  entirely 
that  fan6lity  of  character  which  can  alone  enable 
him  to  perform  thofe  duties  with  proper  weight 


PART   FOURTH. 
Oftii  Expence  offupporiing  the  Dignity  rf  the  Sovereign^ 

OVER  and  above  the  expences  neceifary  for 
enabling  the  fovereign  to  perform  his  feve* 
ral  duties,  a  certain  expence  is  requiflte  for  the, 
fupport  of  his  dignity.    This  expence  varies 

both 
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BOO  K  both  with  the  different  periods  of  improvement^ 
^'      and  with  the  different  forms  of  government. 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  fociety,  where  all 
the  different  orders  of  people  are  growing  every 
day  more  expenfive  in  their  houfes,  in  their  fur- 
niture, in  their  tables,  in  their  drefe,  and  in  their 
equijiage ;  it  cannot  well  be  expe6led  that  the 
fovereign  fliould  alone  hold  out  againft  the 
fafhion.  He  naturaUy,  therefore,  or  rather  ne- 
ceffarily  becomes  more  expenfive  in  all  thofe  dif- 
ferent articles  too.  His  dignity  even  feems  to 
require  that  he  fliould  become  fo. 

As  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more 
raifed  above  his  fubjedts  than  the  chief  magif- 
trate  of  any  republic  is  ever  fuppofed  to  be 
above  his  feUow  citizens  ;  fo  a  greater  expence 
is  neceffary  for  fupporting  that  higher  dignity. 
We  naturally  expedl  more  fplendor  in  the  court 
of  a  king,  than  in  the  manfion-houfe  o£  a  doge 
or  burgo-maften 

Conclusion. 

THE  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and 
that  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  whole  fociety.  It  is  reafonable,  therefore, 
that  they  fliould  be  defrayed  by  the  general 
contribution  of  the  whole  fociety,  all  the  dif- 
ferent members  contributing,  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible,  in  proportion  to  their  relpe6live  abilities. 

The  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
too,  may,  no  doubt,  be  confidered  as  laid  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.     There  is  no 

impro- 
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impropriety,  therefore^  in  its  being  defrayed  by  c  H  A  p. 

the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety.  , ^* 

The  perfons,  however,  who  give  occafion  to  this 
expence  are  thofe  who,  by  their  injuftice  in  one 
way  or  another,  make  it  necpffary  to  feek  redreia 
or  prote^ion  from  the  courts  of  juflice.  The 
perfons  again  moft  immediately  benefited  by  this 
expence,  are  thofe  whom  the  courts  of  juftice 
either  reftore  to  their  rights,  or  maintain  in  their 
rights.  The  expence  of  the  adminiilration  of  jut 
tice,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be  defrayed  by 
the  particular  contrib  ution  of  one  or  other,  or  both 
of  thofe  two  diflerent  fets  of  perfons,  according 
as  different  occafions  may  require,  that  is,  by  the 
fees  of  court.  It  cannot  be  neceffary  to  have  re- 
Gourfe  to  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
fociety,  except  for  the  convidlion  of  thofe  cri- 
simals  who  have  not  themfelves  any  eflate  or 
ibid  fufBcient  for  paying  thofe  fees. 

Thofe  local  or  provincial  expences  of  which 
the  benefi^t  is  local  or  provincial  (what  is  laid  out, 
for  example,  upon ,  the  pblice  of  a  particular 
town  or  diftrift)  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local 
or  provincial  revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  bur- 
den upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  It 
is  unjuft  that  the  whole  fociety  ihould  contri* 
bute  towards  an  expence  of  which  the  benefit  is 
confined  to  a  part  of  the  fociety. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  good  roads  and 
communications  is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the 
whole  fociety,  and  may,  therefore,  without  any 
injuftice^  be  defi'ayed  by  the  general  contribu* 

tion 


^  O  O  K  tion  of  the  whde  fociety.  This  expence,  htm^ 
^j^  ever^  is  moft  immediately  and  dire£)»ly  beaeficial 
to  thofe  who  travel  or  cariy  gpodsfcom  one  place 
to  another,  and  to  thofe  who  confiime  fueh  goods. 
The  turnpike  tolls  in  England,  and  the  duties 
called  peagds  in  other  countries,  lay  it  altoge* 
ther  upon  thofe  two  different  fets  of  people,  and 
thereby  difcharge  the  general  revenue  of  the  fo« 
oiety  from  a  very  confiderable  burden* 

The  expence  of  the  inftitutions  for  education 
and  religious  inilru6tion,  is  likewiie,  no  doubt, 
beneficial  to  the  whole  ibciety,  and  may^,  there- 
fore, without  injuftice^  be  defrayed  by  tiie  gene* 
ral  contribution  of  tiie  whole  fociet^w  This  ex« 
pence,  however,  might  perhaps  with;  equal  pro^ 
priety,  and  even  with  feme  advantage,  be  de^ 
frayed  altogether  by  thofe  who  receive  the  im» 
mediate  benefit  of  fuch  education  and!  inilniCp 
tion,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  thole 
who  think  they  have  occafion  for  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

When  ihe  inftitutions  or  public  works  whicL 
are  beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  eithet  cannot 
be  maintained  altogetiier,'Or  sire  not  maintained; 
altogether  by  the  contribution  of  fuch  particular 
members  of  the  fociety  as  are  moll  immediately 
benefited  by  them,  the  deficiency  mull,  in  moft: 
cafes,  be  made  up  by  the  general  contributicm  o£ 
the  whole  ibciety.  The  general  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  over  and  above  defraying  the  expence  of 
defending  the  fociety,  and.of  fupporting  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  chief  magifirate,  muft  make  i^  6>t 

the 
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Ifie  deficiency  of  immj  partlculaf  branch^!  ^^  d  St  i  i^ 
revenue.    Thd  fouiices  of  this  general  or  public       t 
teyeojoey  I  ihzll  endeayaiu}  to  expam  in  the  foU 
lowing  chapter* 


CHAP.  It. 

Of  the  Sources  qf  the  general  or  pubtic  Revenw 

of  the  Society* 

npHE  revenue  which  nmft  defray,  not  only  chap, 
^  the  expence  of  defending  the  fo'dety  ind  ^* 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrate, 
but  all  the  other  neceflary  expences  of  goverti- 
ment,  for  ^hich  the  cohftitution  of  the  ff  ate  haS 
not  provided  any  particular  revenue,  may  bfe 
drawn,  either,  firft,  from  fome  fund  which  pecu^ 
liarly  belongs  to  the  fovereign  or  commohwealtfa, 
and  which  is  ihdeperident  of  the  revenue  of 
the  people ;  or,  fecoiidly,  from  the  revenue  of 
the  peoplel. 

PART  FlltST. 

Of  the  Funds  or  Sources  of  Reiyemu  ^htch  t/tay  pkuluirlj 
belong  io  the  Sovereign  or  Commonweabb^ 

»  .  ...    -  • 

THE  funds  or  iburce»  c^  revenue  whieb  may 
pectdiarly  belong  to  the  fovereign  or  com^ 
monwealtb  nmfi  conM,  either  in  £toek^  or  ia 
land. 
Vol.  iv»  &  Th* 
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The  fovereign,  like  any  other  ovmer  of  Aock, 
may  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  either  by  employ- 
ing it  himfelf,  or  by  lending  it.  His  revenue  is 
in  the  one  cafe  profit,  in  the  other  interelt. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief 
confifls  in  profit*  It  arifes  principally  from  the 
milk  and  increafe  of  his  own  herds  and  flocks, 
of  which  he  himfelf  fuper intends  the  manage- 
ment, and  is  the  principal  ihepherd  or  herdfman 
of  his  own  horde  or  tribe.  It  is,  however,  in 
this  earliefl  and  rudefl  flate  of  civil  government 
only  that  profit  has  ever  made  the  principal  part 
of  the  public  revenue  of  a  monarchical  ftate. 

Small  republics  have  fometimes  derived  a 
confiderable  revenue  from  the  profit  of  mercan- 
tile  proje6ls.  The  republic  of  Hamburgh  is 
faid  to  do  fo  from  the  profits  of  a  public  wine 
cellar  and  apothecary's  fhop*.  ^The  flate  cannot 
be  very  great  of  which  the  fovereign  has  leifure 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wine  merchant  or 
apothecary.  The  profit  of  a  public  bank  has  been 
a  fource  of  revenue  to  more  confiderable  flates. 
It  has  been  fo  not  only  to  Hamburgh,  but  to 
Venice  and  Amflerdam.  A  revenue  of  this  kind 
has  even  by  fome  people  been  thought  not  below 

*  See  Memoiits  concernant  ks  Droits  8c  Impolitions  in  Europe; 
torn.  i.  page  73.  This  work  was  compiled  by  the  order  of  the  Court 
for  the  ufe  of  a  commlflion  employed  for  fome  years  paft  in  confr 
dering  the  proper  means  for  reforming  the  finances  of  France.  The 
account  of  the  French  taxes*  which  takes  up  three  volumes  in  quartOf 
may  be  regarded  as  perfe<5Uy  authentic.  That  of  thofe  of  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  was  compiled  from  fuch  informations  as  the  French 
miniilers  at  the  different  courts  could  procure.  It  is  modi  ihotttTi 
and  probably  not  quite  fo  exa<5l  as  that  of  the  French  taxes. 
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the  attention  of  fo  great  an  empire  as  that  of  c  h  a  p» 
Great  Britain.  Reckoning  the  ordinary  divi-  ^  ^* 
dend  of  the  bank-  of  England  at  five  and  a  half 
per  cent,  and  its  capital  at  ten  millions  feven 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds,  the  neat 
annual  profit,  after  paying  the  expence  of  ma- 
nagement, muft  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thoufand  nine  hundred 
pounds.  Governnient,  it  is  pretended,  could 
borrow  this  capital  at  three  per  cent,  intereft, 
and  by  taking  the  management  of  the  bank  into 
its  own  hands,  might  make  a  clear  profit  of  two 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  The  orderly,  vigilant,  and  par- 
fimonious  adminiflration  of  fuch  arifi;ocracie3  as 
thofe  of  Venice  and  Amfl^erdam,  is  extremely 
proper,  it  appears  from  experience,  for  the 
management  of  a  mercantile  proje6l  of  this 
kind.  But  whether  fuch  a  government  as  that 
of  England ;  which,  whatever  may  be  its  virtues, 
^has  never  been  famous  for  good  (economy ; 
^ich,  in  time  of  peace,  has  generally  condudled 
itfelf  with  the  flothful  and  negligent  profufion 
that  is  perhaps  natural  to  monarchies ;  and  in 
time  of;  war  has  .  confl:antly  aiSled  with  all  the 
thoughtlefs  extravagance  that  democracies  are 
apt  to  fall  into  ;  could  be  fafely  trufted  with  the 
management  of  fuch  a  proje6t,  muft  at  leafi;  be 
a  good  deal  more  doubtful. 

The  .poll  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  pro- 
je6l.  The  government  advances  the  expence  of 
cftabliflunglhe  different  offices,  and  of  buying  or 
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BOOK  hiring  the  neceflaiy  horfes  or  carriages,  and  Id 
V'  repaid  with  a  large  profit  by  the  duties  upon  what 
is  carried.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  mercantile 
proje6l  which  has  been  fuccefsfuUy  managed  by, 
I  believe,  every  fort  of  government.  The  ca- 
pital to  be  advanced  is  not  very  confiderable. 
There  is  no  myftery  in  thebufinefs.  The  returns 
^re  not  only  certain,  but  immediate. 

Princes,  however,  have  frequently  engaged 
in  many  other  mercantile  projects,  and  have 
been  willing,  like  private  perfons,  to  mend  their 
fortunes  by  becoming  adventurers  in  the  coir- 
mon  branches  of  trade.  They  have  fcarce  ever 
Succeeded.  The  profufion  with  which  the  af- 
fairs of  princes  are  always  managed,  renders  it 
almoil  impoflible  that  they  ihould.  The  agents 
of  a  prince  regard  the  wealth  of  their  m^fter  as 
inexhauflible ;  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they 
buy ;  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they  fell ;  are 
Qarele&  at  what  expence  they  tranQ>ort  his  goods 
firom  one  place  to  another.  Tkofe  agents  fre-* 
quently  live  with  the  proiufion  of  priiices,  andr 
ibmetimes  too,  in  fpite  of  that  pcofiifion,  and  by 
a  proper  method  of  making  up  their  accounts, 
acquire  the  fortunes  of  princes.  It  was  thus,  as 
we  are  told  by  Machiavel,  that  the  agents  of 
Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  not  a  prkice  of  mean 
abilities,  carried  on  his  trade.  Tkd  rcfN&Uc  of 
Florence  was  feveral  timed  obliged  to  pay  th^ 
debt  into  which  their  extravagaaoe  ha4in\^ted 
him.  He  found  it  convenient,  accprdingly,  to 
give  up  the  bu&ieik  of  sotcrchanl,  the  bufinefi 

to 
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to  which  his  family  had  originally  owed  th^jp  c  H  A  ft 
fortune,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  em- 
ploy both  what  remained  of  that  fortune,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  ftate  of  which  he  had  the 
difpofitl,  in  projects  and  expences  more  fuitable 
to  his  ftation. 

No  two  chara6ter8  feem  jnore  inconfiftent  than 
thofe  of-  trader  ^and  fovereign.  If  the  trading 
fpirit  of  the  Engli(h  Eail  India  company  ren*» 
ders  them  very  bad  fovereigns;  the  fpirit  of 
fovereignty  feems  to  have  rendered  them  equally 
bad  traders.  While  they  >vere  traders  only,  they 
managed  their  trade  fuccefsfully,  and  were  able 
to  pay  from  their  profits  a  moderate  dividend  to 
the  proprietors  of  their  flock.  Since  they  be- 
came fovereigns,  with  a  revenue  which,  it  is 
iaid,  was  originally  more  than  three  millions 
fterling,  they  have  been  obliged  to  beg  the  ex- 
traordinary aiiiftance  of  government  in  order  to 
avoid  immediate  bankruptcy.  In  their  former 
fituation,  their  fei*vants  in  India  confidered  them- 
felves  as  the  clerks  of  merchants  :  in  their  pre* 
fent  fituation,  thofe  fervants  confider  themfelve« 
as  the  miniflers  of  fovereigns. 

A  ftate  may  fometimes  derive  fome  part  of  its 
public  revenue  from  the  interefl:  of  money,  a^well 
as  from  the  profits  of  flocki  If  it  has  amafied 
a  treafure^  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that  treafure^ 
either  to  foreign  ftates,  or  to  its  own  fiibJeSs. 

The^  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  confiderabU 
revenue  by  lending  a  part  of  its  treaiiire  to  fo* 
reign  ftates  ;  that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the  public 
funds  of  the  diiFerent  indebted  natioils  of  Ha. 
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BOOK  rope,  chiefly  in  thofe  of  France  and  England. 
^^  ^  The  fecurity  of  this  revenue  mull  depend,  firft, 
upon  the  fecurity  of  the  funds  in  which  it  is 
placed,  or  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  govern- 
ment which  has  the  management  of  them  ;  and, 
fecondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  probability  of 
the  continuance  of  peace  with  the  debtor  nation. 
In  the  cafe  of  a  war,  the  very  firft  a6l  of  hoftility, 
on  the  part  of  the  debtor  nation,  might  be  the 
forfeiture  of  the  funds  of  its  creditor.  This  po- 
licy of  lending  money  to  foreign  ftates  is,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  the  ^anton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  *  has  eftabliftied  a  fort 
of  public  pawn-fliop,  which  lends  money  to  the 
fubjefts  of  the  ftate  upon  pledges  at  fix  per 
cent,  intereft.  This  pawn-fliop  or  Lombard,  as 
it  is  called,  aflbrds  a  revenue,  it  is  pretended, 
to  the  fl^te  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
crowns,  which,  at  four-and-fixpence  the  crown 
amounts  to  33,750/.  fterling. 

The  government  of  Pennfylvania,  without 
amafling  any  treafure,  invented  a  method  of 
lending,  not  money  indeed,  but  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  money,  to  its  fubje6ls.  By  advancing  to 
private  people,  at  intereft,  and  upon  land  fecu- 
rity to  double  the  value,  paper  bills  of  credit  to 
be  redeemed  fifteen  years  after  their  date,  and  in 
the  mean  time  made  transferrable  from  hand  to 
hand  like  bank  notes,  and  declared  by  a6l  of 
affembly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments  from 
one  inhabitant  of  the  province  to  another,  it 

*  See  M<sm(W€A  conc^rnant  lee  Droits  Sc  Impofid^iis  en  Europe : 
tome  i.  p. 73.^ 
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Taifed  a  moderate  revenue,  which  went  a  con-  c  H  A  9« 
fiderable  way  towards  defraying  an  annual  ^  J*' 
expence  of  about  4,500/.  the  whole  ordinary 
expence  of  that  frugal  and  orderly  government. 
The  fuccefs  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind  muft 
have  depended  upon  three  different  circum- 
ilances ;  firfl,  upon  the  demand  for  fome  other 
inftrument  of  commerce,  befides  gold  arid  filver 
money ;  or  upon  the  demand  for  fuch  a  quantity 
of  confumable  flock,  as  could  not  be  had  with* 
out  fending  abroad  the  greater  part  of  their  gold 
and  filver  money,  in  order  to  purchafe  it; 
fecondly,  upon  the  good  credit  of  the  govern^ 
ment  which  made  ufe  of  this  expedient ;  and, 
thirdly,  upon  the  mpderation  with  which  it  was 
ufed,  the  whole  value  of  the  paper  hiUs  of  credit 
never  exceeding  that  of  the  gold  and  filver 
money  which  would  have  been  neceffary  for 
carrying  on  their  circulation,  had  there  been  no 
paper  bills  of  credit.  The  fame  expedient  was 
upon  different  occafions  adopted  by  feveral  other 
American  colonies:  but,  from  want  of  this 
moderation,  it  produced,  in  the  greater  part  of 
them,  much  more  diforder  than  conveniency. 

The  unliable  and  perifliable  nature  of  llock 
and  credit,  however,  render  them  unfit  to  be 
trufted  to,  as  the  principal  funds  of  that  fure, 
ft^ady  and  permanent  revenue,  which  can  alone 
give  fecurity  and  dignity  to  government.  The 
government  of  no  great  nation,  that  was  ad* 
vanced  beyond  the  fliepherd  fi:ate,feems  ever  to 
have  derived  the  greater  part  of -its  public 
revenue  froin  fuch  fources. 

R  4  Land 
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A  Q  Q  S^  I^and  18  a  fund  of  »  nu^  ft^ble  a^d  peAmu 
^^  ^  Bicaat  nature  j  wd  the  repfc  of  puhUp  l^wd^i  ic- 
(Tordingly,  h»s  been  th^  piindif^  fo^ce  ^  th« 
public  rey^ue  of  m^ny  a  great  ii^uh:^  th4 
wa8  much  advanced  beyond  the  ihepherd  iUt^. 
From  the  produce  of  rent  of  the  public  lasuU^ 
the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy 
derived,  for  a  long  time,  the  greater  part  of  th^t 
revenue  which  defrayed  the  necefl^rir  expencef 
^  the  commonwealth.  The  rent  of  the  crowQ 
iands  conftituted  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  ancient  fpvereigns  of 
Europe. 

War  and  the  preparation  for  wi^f,  axe  th^ 
two  circumftaDceTwhich  in  mo4erB  timeB  oeo. 
fion  the  greater  part  oi*  the  necefl&ry  expence  of 
all  great  ftates.  But  m  the  ancient  repi^bUos  of 
Greece  and  Italy  every  citizen  was  ^  ^di^, 
who  both  ferved  and  prepared  himfelf  for  fervie^ 
at  his  own  expence.  Neither  pf  thole  two  cir^ 
cumftances,  therefore,  could  occs^n  any  very 
confiderable  expence  to  the  ftate.  The  rent  of 
a  vjery  moderate  landed  eilate  might  be  fully 
fufficient  for  defraying  all  the  other  nece^ary 
expencea  of  government. 

In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Eur<qie^  tb^ 
manners  and  cuflom^  of  the  timeii  fH$eif»tly 
|irepared  the  great  body  of  the  people  £e>r  war  j 
and  when  they  tocJk  th^  field,  they  were,  by  the 
condition  of  their  feudal  tenures,  tp  h(i  m^in^ 
tained,  either  at  their  own  expence?  Pi  at  tha$ 
of  tJifir  immediate  lords,  without  bringing  wy 
new  charge  upon  the  jfoveieign*  ^  The  p^er  e^* 
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peaees  of  gdtveniment  were,  t^e  greater  part  of  c  H  A  p« 
tbein,  v^ry  nKKlerate,  The  admiuiftration  of  ^ 
jqAice,  it  has  been  fliown,  inftead  of  being  a 
caufe  of  expence,  wa3  a  fource  of  revenue^  The 
}abQur  of  tbe  country  people^  for  three  days 
before  and  for  tbree  daya  after  harveft,  was 
thought  a  faiui  fu£Scient  for  mnJcing  and  maiiw 
taining  all  the  bridges,  highways,  and  other 
public  works  which  t^e  commerce  of  the  qou»- 
try  was  fiippofed  to  require*  !(n  thofe  days  the 
priqcip^  expence  of  the  fovereign  feems  to  have 
confifted  in  the  maintenance  of  bis  own  family 
ftnd  houibold^  The  oncers  of  his  houihold,  ac* 
cordii^gly,  were  then  the  great  officers  of  ftate. 
The  lord  treafurer  received  his  rents*  The  lord 
lUeward  and  lord  chamberlain  looked  after  the 
^^pence  of  his  family.  The  care  of  his  ilables 
was  committed  to  the  lord  constable  and  the  lord 
marihal.  His  houfes  were  all  built  in  the  form 
of  cailles^  and  feem  to  have  been  the  principal 
fortrefles  which  he  poflefied*  The  keepers  of 
thpfe  houfes  or  cables  might  be  confidered  as  a^ 
fiwrt  of  military  governors.  They  feem  to  have 
been  the  only  military  officers  whom  it  was 
necei&ry  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace.  In  thel^ 
wcqmftances  the  rent  of  a  g^eat  landed  eilata 
ftoght,,  upon  ordinary  occafions^  vwy  well  defray 
all  the  neceflary  expences  of  government. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilised  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of  all 
the  lands  iu  the  countiy,  managed  as  they  pro* 
bftbly  would  be  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  pro* 
Sineto];^  Wiwild  iS;ar«e  perhaps  ambunt  to  th? 

ordinary 
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HOOK  ordinaryrevenue  which  theylevyupon  the  people 
y^  ^  even  in  peaceable  times.    The  ordinary  revenue 
of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  including  not 
only  what  is  neceffary  for  defraying  the  current 
expence  of  the  year,  but  for  paying  the  intereft 
of  the  public  debts,  and  for  finking  a  part  of 
the  capital  of  thofe  debts,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  ten  millions  a  year.     But  the  land  tax,  at  four 
fliiUings  in  the  pound,  falls  fliort  of  two  ma. 
lions  a  year.    This  land  tax,  as  it  is  called, 
however,  is  fuppofed  to  be  one-fifth,  not  only 
of  the  rent  of  all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the 
honfes,  and  of  the  intereft;  of  all  the  capital  flock 
of  Great  Britain,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted 
which  is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  employed 
as  farming  ftock  in  the  cultivation  of  land.    A 
Very  confiderable  part  of  the  produce  of  this  tax 
arifes  from  the  rent  of  houfes,  and  the  intereft 
of  capital  fl:ock.     The  land-tax  of  the  city  of 
London,  for  example,  at  four  fiiillings  in  the 
pound,  amounts  to  123,399/.  6s.  yd.     That  of 
the  city  of  Weftminfl^er,  to  63,092/.  1$.  $d. 
That  of  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James's, 
to  30,754/.  6s.  36?.     A  certain  proportion  of  the 
land  tax  is  in  the  fame  manner  aflefled  upon  all 
the  other  cities  and  towns  corporate  in  the  king- 
dom, and  arifes  almofl  altogether,  either  from 
the  rent  of  houfes,  or  from  what  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  intereft;  of  trading  and  capital  ftock. 
According  to  the  eftimation,  therefore,  by  which 
Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax,  the  whole 
inafs  of  revenue  arifinor  from  the  rent  of  all  the 
lands,  from  that  of  all  the  houfes,  and  from  the 

intereft 
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intereft  of  all  the  capital  ftock,  that  part  of  it  chap. 
only  excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  pub-  ^^'^ 
lie,  or  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
does  not  exceed  ten  millions  ilerling  a  year,  the 
ordinary  revenue  which  government  levies  upon 
the  people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The  efti- 
mation  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the 
land-tax  is,  no  doubt,  taking  the  whole  king- 
dom at  an  average,  very  much  below  the  real 
value ;  though  in  feveral  particular  counties  and 
diftri6ls  it  is  faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that 
value.  The  rent  of  the  lands  alone,  exclufive 
of  that  of  houfes,  and  of  the  intereft  of  ftock, 
has  by  many  people  been  eftimated  at  twenty 
milUoris,  an  eftimaton  made  in  a  great  meafure 
at  random,  and  which,  I  apprehend,  is  as  likely 
to  be  above  as  below  the  truth.  But  if  the 
lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of. 
their  cultivation,  do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  a  year,  they  could  not  well 
afford  the  half,  moft  probably  not  the  fourth 
part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a  fingle 
proprietor,  and  were  put  under  the  negligent, 
expenfive,  and  oppreffive  management  of  hij 
factors  and  agents.  The  crown  lands  of  Great 
Britain  do  not  at  prefent  afford  the  fourth  part 
of  the  rent,  which  coidd  probably  be  drawn 
from  them  if  they  were  the  property  of  private 
perfons.  If  the  crown  lands  were  more  ex- 
tenfive,  it  is  probable^hey  would  be  ftill  worfe 
managed.    - 

The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  derives  from  land  is  in  proportion,  not 

to 
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B GO K  t6  tbe  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  thd  land* 
y*_  ,  The  whole  annual  produce  of  tiie  kndof  ev^ry 
country,  if  we  except  what  is  refeived  for  feed, 
is  either  annually  confumed  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  or  exchanged  for  fomething  elfe 
that  18  confumed  by  thesa.  Whatever  keeps 
down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it 
would  otherwife  rife  to,  keeps  down  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  ftill  more  than 
it  does  that  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The 
rent  of  la^nd,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which 
belongs  to  the  proprietors,  is  fcarce  anywhere 
in  Great  Britain  iUppo&d  to  be  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  produce.  If  the  land, 
which  in  cme  ftate  of  cultivation  affords  a  rent 
of  ten  millions  fterUng  a  year,  would  in  another 
afihrd  a  rent  of  twenty  miUioa') ;  the  rent  being, 
in  both  cafes^  fuppofed  a  third  part  of  the  pro* 
4uce ;  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  would  bd 
Ie&  thaa  it  otherwife  might  be  by  ten  milUond 
a  year  osly ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  would  be  lefs  than  it  otherwife 
jpight  be  by  thirty  millions  a  year,  deducting 
only  what  would  be  neceffary  for  feed.  The 
population  of  the  country  would  be  lefi  by  the 
nwdber  of  people  which  thirty  millions  a  yeaf, 
dedu^ii^g  always  the  feed,  could  maintain, 
Mcording  to  the  particular  mode  of  living  and 
expe«C6  which  might  take  place  in  the  different 
iimks  of  naen  among  whom  the  remainder  wan 
diitributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  prefent,  in  Europe, 
mj  civilized  ftate  of  any  kind  which  derives  the 
v.  2  greater 


greatef  part  of  its  public  revenue  from  the  r^tit  tUAt. 
of  lands  which  axe  liie  property  of  the  ftate  j  yet,  ^  _P^ 
in  ftll  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe,  there  are 
ftill  many  large  tracts  of  land  which  belong  to 
the  crown.  They  are  generally  foreft  j  and  fome* 
times  foreft  where,  after  travelling  feveral  miles, 
you  will  fcarce  find  a  fingle  tree ;  a  mere  wafle 
and  lofs  of  country  in  refpeft  both,  of  product » 
and  population.    In  every  great  monarchy  of 
Europe  the  fale  of  the  crown  lands  would  pro- 
duce a  very  large  fum  of  money,  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  would 
deliver  from  mortgage  a  much  greater  revenue 
than  any  which  thofe  lands  have  ever  afforded  to 
the    crown.    In   countries    where   lands,  im- 
proved and  cultivated  very  highly,  and  yielding 
at  the   time  of  fale  as  great   a  rent  as  can 
eafily  be  got  from  them,  commonly  fell  at  thirty 
years  purcbafe ;  the  unimproved,  uncultivated, 
and  low-xented  crown  lands,  might  well  be  ex- 
pelled to  fell  at  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  years  pur- 
chafe.    The  crown  might  immediately  enjoy  the 
revenue  which  this  great  price  would  redeem 
firona  mortgage.     In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  it 
would  probably  enjoy  another  revenue.    When 
the  crown  lauds  had  become  private  property, 
they  would,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  be- 
come well-improved  and  well-cultivated.    The 
iucreafe  of  their  produce  would  inereafe  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  by  augmenting  the  re- 
venue and  confumption  of  the  people.     But  the 
revenue  which  the    crown   derives   from  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  i^nd  excife,  would  neceflarily 
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BOOK  increafe  with  the  revenue  and  confumption  of 
^^  ^  the  people. 

TTie  revenue  which,  in  any  civilized  mo- 
narchy, the  crown  derives  from  the  crown  lands, 
though  it  appears  to  coil  nothing  to  individuals, 
in  reality  cofts  more  to  the  fociety  than  perhaps 
any  other  equal  revenue  which  the  crowit  enjoys. 
It  would,  in  all  cafes,  be  for  the  interefl  of  the 
fociety  to  replace  this  revenue  to  the  crown  by 
fome  other  equal  revenue,  and  to  divide  the 
lands  among  the  people,  which  could  not  well 
be  done  better,  perhaps,  than  by  expofing  them 
to  public  fale. 

Lands,  for  the  purpofe  of  pleafure  and  magni- 
ficence, parks,  gardens,  public  walks,  &c«  pof- 
feflions  which  are  every  where  confidered  as 
caufes  ofexpence,  not  as  fources  of  revenue, 
feem  to  be  the  only  lands  which,  in  a  great  and  ci- 
vilized monarchy,  ought  to  belong  to  the  crown. 

public  dock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the 
two  fources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  be- 
long to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth,  being 
both  improper  and  infufficient  funds  for  defray- 
ing  the  neceflary  expence  of  any  great  and  ci- 
vilized  flate  ;  it  remains  that  this  expence  muft, 
the  greater  part  of  it,  be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one 
kind  or  another;  the  people  contributing  a  part  of 
their  own  private  revenue  in  order  to  make  up  a 
public  revenue  to  the  fovereign  or  common- 
wealth. 
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PART   SECOND. 
Of  TaxeSm 

THE  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has 
been  fliewn  in  the  firft  book  of  this  Inquiry, 
arifes  ultimately  from  three  different  fources  j 
Rent,  Profit,  and  Wages.  Every  tax  muft 
finally  be  paid  from  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
three  different  forts  of  revenue,  or  from  all  of 
them  indifferently.  I  fliall  endeavour  to  give  the 
beft  account  I  can,  firft,  of  thofe  taxes  which  it 
is  intended  fliould  fall  upon  rent ;  fecondly,  of 
thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  fliould  fall  upon 
profit ;  thirdly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended^ 
fliould  fall  upon  wages  ;  and,  fourthly,  of  thofe 
which,  it  is  intended,  fliould  fall  indifferently 
upon  all  thofe  three  different  fources  of  private 
revenue.  The  particular  confideration  of  each  of 
thefe  four  different  forts  of  taxes  will  divide  the 
fecond  part  of  the  prefent  chapter  into  four  arti- 
cles, three  of  which  will  require  feveral  other  lub- 
divifions.  Many  of  thofe  taxes,  it  will  appear 
from  the  following  review,  are  not  finally  paid 
from  the  fund,  or  fource  of  revenue,  upon  which 
it  was  intended  they  fliould  fall. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  parti- 
cular taxes,  it  is  neceflary  to  premife  the  four  fol- 
lowing maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general. 

I.  The  fubje6ls  of  every  ftate  ought  to  con- 
tribute  towards  the  fupport  of  the  government, 
as  nearly  as  poflible,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  abilities  j  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
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BOOK  revenue  which  they  rel^efilively  enjoy  under  the 
prote6tion  of  the  fijtte.  The  expence  of  govern- 
ment to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like 
the  expence  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants 
of  A  great  eftate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  contri- 
bute in  proportion  to  their  relpefilive  interefts 
ill  the  eftate.  In  the  obfervation  or  negle€l  of* 
this  maxim  confifts,  what  is  called  the  equality  or 
inequality  of  taxation.  Every  tax,  it  muft  be 
Obferved,  once  for  all,  which  falls  finally  upon 
one  only  of  the  three  forts  of  revenue  above 
mentioned,^  is  neceflarily  unequal,  in  fo  far  as  it 
does  not  affe6l  the  other  two.  In  the  following 
examination  of  different  taxes  I  fhall  feldom 
take  much  further  notice  of  this  fort  of  inequa- 
lity, but  Ihall,  in  mod  cafes,  ijonfine  my  obferva- 
tions  to  that  inequality  which  is  occafioned  by  a 
particular  tax  falling  unequally  even  upon  that 
particular  fort  of  private  revenue  which  is  at 
ie6led  by  it. 

II.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to 
pay,  ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The 
time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  the 
quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain 
to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  perfon. 
Where  it  is  otherwife,  every  perfon  ful]je€t  to  the 
tax  is  put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  the  tax^^ 
gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon 
any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  ter- 
ror of  fuch  aggravation,  fome  prefentor  perqui- 
fite  to  himfelf I  The  uncertainty  oftaxation  en- 
courages the  infolence  and  favours  the  cwrup* 
tion  of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally  un- 
popular, 
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popular,  even  where  they  are  neither  infolent  nor  CHAP, 
corrapt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ^ 
ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  fo  great 
importance,  that  a  very  confiderable  degree  of 
inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  all  nations,  is  not  near  ib  great  an  evil 
as  a  very  fmall  degree  of  uncertainty. 

III.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time, 
or  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  mod  likely  to  b^ 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  tax 
upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houfes,  payable  at  the 
fame  term  at  which  fuch  rents  are  ufually  paid, 
is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  moil  likely  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or,  when 
he  is  moft  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay. 
Taxes  upon  fuch  confumable  goods  as  are  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  are  all  finally  paid  by  the  confumer, 
and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very  convenient 
for  him.  He  pays  them  by  little  and  litde,  as  he 
has  occafion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  liberty 
too,  either  to  buy,  or-  not  to  buy,  as  he  pleafes, 
itmufl  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  fuffers  any 
confiderable  inconveniency  from  fuch  taxes. 

IV.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  both 
to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  little  as  poffible^  over  and  above  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  treafuiy  of  the  ftate# 
A  tax  may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  a  great  djeal  more  than  it 
bring*  into  the  public  treaftiry,  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing ways.  Firft,  the  levying  of  it  may  reqfuire' 
i  great  number  of  officers,  whofe  faiarfes  may 
eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  produce,  of  the 

VOL.  IV*  s  tax. 
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BOOK  tax,  and  whofe  perquifites  may  impofe  anotheif 
y^^^  additional  tax  upon  the  people.  Secondly,  it  may 
obftru6l  the  induftry  of  the  people,  and  difcou. 
rage  them  from  applying  to  certain  branches  of 
bufineis  which  might  give  maintenance  and  em- 
ployment to  great  multitudes.  While  it  obliges 
the  people  to  pay,  it  may  thus  diminiih,  or  per- 
haps deftroy,  fomc  of  the  funds  which  might 
enable  them  more  eafily  to  do  fo.  Thirdly,  by  the 
forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  thofe  unfor- 
tunate individuals  incur  who  attempt  unfuccels- 
fully  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently  ruin 
them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which 
the  community  might  have  received  from  the 
employment  of  their  capitals.  An  injudicious  tax 
ofiers  a  great  temptation  to  finuggling.  But  the 
penalties  of  fmuggling  mull  rife  in  proportion  to 
the  temptation.  The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  or- 
dinary  principles  of  jullice,  firft  creates  the 
temptation,  and  then  puniibes  thofe  who  yield  to 
it ;  and  it  commonly  eiihances  the  punilhment 
ioo  in  proportion  to  the  very  circumftance  which 
ought  certainly  to  alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to 
commit  the  crime**  Fourthly,  by  fubje6ting  the 
people  to  the  frequent  vifits  and  the  odious  exa- 
mination of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expofe 
them  to  much  unnecelTary  trouble,  vexation,  and 
oppreflion  ;  and  though  vexation  is  not,  ftri6lly 
ipeaking,  e^fpence,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
the  expence  at  which  every  man  would  be  will- 
ing to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.  It  is  in  fome  one 
or  other,  of  thefe  four  different  ways  that  taxes 

*  See  Sketches  of  the  HiAory  of  Man^  page  474,  &  feq. 
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are  frequently  fo  much  more  burdenfome  to  the  c  fi  A  K 
people  than  they  are  beneficial  to  the  fovereign,  ^  _p^ 

The  evident  juftice  and  utility  of  the  forego- 
ing maxims  have  recommended  them  more  or 
lefs  to  the  attention  of  all  nations.  All  nations. 
have  endeavoured,  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment, 
to  render  their  taxes  as  equal  as  they  could  con- 
trive ;  as  certain,  as  convenient  to  the  contri- 
butor,  both  in  the  time  and  in  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, and  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
they  brought  to  the  prince,  as  little  burdenfome 
to  the  people.  The  following  fliort  review  of 
fome  of  the  principal  taxes  which  have  taken 
place  in  different  ages  and  countries  will  fhow, 
that  the  endeavours  of  all  nations  have  not  in 
this  reipedl  been  equally  fuccefsfiil. 

Article  I. 
Tapces  upon  Rent*     Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Land* 

A  TAX  Upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  bfe 
impofed  according  to  a  certain  canon,  every 
diftriflt  being  valued  at  a  certain  rent,  which 
valuation  is  not  afterwards  to  be  altered ;  or  it 
niay  be  impofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  vary  with 
every  variation  in  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  and  ,, 
to  rife  or  fall  with  the  improvement  or  declenfion 
of  its  cultivation. 

A  land-tax,  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is  affeffed  upon  each  diftridl  according  to  a  cer- 
tain invariable  canon,  though  it  ihould  be  equal 
at  the  time  of  its  firft  eftablilhment,  neceffarily 
^becomes  unequal  in  procefs  of  time,  according 
to  the  unequal*  degrees  of  imjwrovement  or  neglect 
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B  o  o  K  in  the  cultivation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
^'  country.  In  England,  die  valuation  according  to 
which  the  different  counties  and  parifhes  were 
afleffed  to  the  land-tax  by  the  4th  of  William  and 
.  Maiy,  was  very  unequal  even  at  its  firft  eftabUih- 
Dfient.  This  tax,  therefore,  fo  far  ofl^ds  againil 
tdie  firft  of  the  four  maxims  above-mentioned. 
It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  other  three.  It 
is  perfe6lly  certain.  The  time  of  payment  for 
the  tax,  being  the  fame  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as 
convenient  as  it  can  be  to  the  contributor. 
Though  the  landlord  is  in  all  cafes  the  real  con* 
tributor,  the  tax  is  commonly  advanced  by  the 
tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  al- 
low it  in  the  payment  of  the  rent.  This  tax  is 
levied  by  a  much  fmaller  number  of  officers  than 
any  other  Which  affords  nearly  the  fame  revenue. 
As  the  tax  upon  each  diftriS:  does  not  rife  with 
the  rife  of  the  rent,  the  iavereign  does  not  Ihare 
in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's  improvements. 
Thofe  improvements  fometimes  contribute,  in- 
deed, to  the  difcharge  of  the  other  landlords  of 
the  difi:ri6t.  But  the  aggravation  of  the  tax, 
which  this  may  fometimes  occafion  upon  a  par- 
ticular  efl:ate,  is  always  fo  very  fmall,  that  it 
never  can  difcourage  thofe  improvements,  nor 
keep  down  the  produce  of  the  land  b^ow  what 
it  would  otherwife  rife  to.  As  it  has  no  tendency 
to  diminifii  the  quantity,  it  can  have  none  to 
raife  the  price  of  that  produce.  It  does  not  ob- 
fl:ru6t  the  indufl^ry  of  the  people.  It  fubje£ts  the 
landlord^o  no  other  inconveniency  t!^4!^  ^^ 
imavoidable  one  of  pa^iug  thpi  t»s;. 

The 


The  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  c  H  a  P» 

has  derived  from  the-invariable  conftancy  of  the  ^ ]^ 

valuation  by  which  all  the  lands  of  Great  Britain 
are  rated  to  the  land-tax,  has  been  principally 
owing  to  fome  circumflances  altogether  extrane^i 
ous  to  the  nature  of  the  tax. 

It  has  b^en  owing  in  part  to  the  great  profpe«t 

rity  of  aJmoft  every  part  of  the  country,  the  rents 

of  almoft  all  the  eflates  of  Great  Britain  hav** 

ing,  fince  the  time  when  this  valuation  was  firft 

eilablifhed^  been  continually  rifing,  and  fcarce 

any  of  them  having  fallen.  The  landlords,  there^ 

fore,  have  almoil  all  gained  the  difference  be-* 

tween  the  tax  which  they  would  have  paid,  ac.» 

cording  to  the  prefent  rent  of  their  eflates,  and 

that  which  they  actually  pay  according  to  the  an^ 

eient  valuation.     Had  the  ftate  of  the  country 

been  di^rent,  had  rents  been  gradually  falling  in 

tonfequence  of  the  decleniion  of  cultivation,  the 

landlords  would  almoil  all  have  loll  this  difference^ 

In  th^  ftate  of  things  whick  has  happened  to  take 

pl^ce  fince  the  revolution,  the  conftancy  of  tha 

valuation  has  been  advantageous  to  the  landlord 

and  hurtful  to  the  fovereign.  In  a  di£^ent  ftate 

of  things  it  might  have  been  advantageous  to  the 

fovereign  and  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 

As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  fb  the 
valuation  of  the  land  is  expreffed  in  money» 
Since  the  eftablifliment  of  this  valuation  the  value 
^  filver  has  been  pretty  uniform,  and  there  has 
been  no  alteration  in  the  ftandard  of  the  coin 
either  as  to  weight  or  finenefs.  Had  filver  rifen 
cpofidierably  in  its  value,  as  it  feems  to  have  done 

fi  3  .  i« 
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in  tKie  courfe  of  the  two  centuries  which  preceded 
the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America,  the  coti- 
ftancy  of  the  valuation  might  have  proved  very 
oppreffive  to  the  landlord.  Had  fiiVer  fallen  con^ 
fiderably  in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did  for  about 
a  century  at  leaft  after  the  difcovery  of  thofe 
mines,  the  fame  conftancy  of  valuation  would 
have  reduced  very  much  this  branch  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  fovereign.  Had  any  confiderable 
alteration  been  made  in  the  llandard  of  the 
money,  either  by  linking  the  fame  quantity  of 
filver  to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  raifing  it  to 
a  higher;  had  an  ounce  of  filver,  for  example, 
inftead  of  being  coined  into  five  fliillings  and 
two-pence,  been  coined,  either  into  pieces  which 
bore  fo  low  a  denomination  as  two  fliillings  and 
feven-pence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore  fo  high  a 
one  as  ten  fliillings  and  four-pence,  it  would  in 
the  one  cafe  have  hurt  the  revenue  of  the  pro- 
prietor, in  the  other  that  of  the  fovereign. 

In  circumfl:ances,  therefore,  fome what  different 
from  thofe  which  have  a6lually  taken  place,  this 
conftancy  of  valuation  might  have  been  a  very 
great  incohveniency,  either  to  the  contributors, 
or  to  the  commonwealth.  In  the  courfe  of  ^ges 
fuch  circumftances,  however,  muft,  at  fome 
time  or  other,  happen.  But  though  empires, 
like  all  the  other  works  of  men,  have  all 
hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet  every  empire  iaims 
as  immortality.  Every  conftitution,  therefore, 
which  it  is  meant  fliould  be  as  permanent  as 
the  empire  itfelf,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not 
in  certain  circumftances  only,  but  in  all  circum- 
ftances i 
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ftances  j  or  ought  to  be  fuited,  not  to  thofe  cir-  c  H  A  P. 
cumftances  which  are  tranfitory,  occafional,  or  ^  ^- 
accidental,  but  to  ^hofe  which  are  neceffary  and 
therefore  always  the  fame, 

A  tp.x  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with 
every  variation  of  the  rent,  or  which  rifes  and 
falls  according  to  the  improvement  or  negle£t  of 
oajtivation,  is  recommended  by  that  feft  of  men 
of  letters  in  France,  who  call  themfelves  the 
teconomifts,  as  the  moft  equitable  of  all  taxes. 
All  taxes,  they  pretend,  fall  ultimately  upon  the 
rent  of  land,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  impofed 
equally  upon  the  fund  which  muft  finally  pay 
tbem.  That  all  taxes  ought  to  fall  as  equally  as 
poflible  upon  the  fund  which  muft  finally  pay 
them,  is  certainly  true.  But  without  entering 
into  the  difiigreeabie  difcuffion  of  the  metaphy- 
fical  arguments  by  which  they  fupport  their  very 
ingenious  theory,  it  will  fufBciently  appear,  from 
the  following  review,  what  are  the  taxes  which 
fall  finally  upon  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  what 
are  thofe  which  fall  finally  upon  fome  other  fund. 

In  the  Venetian  territory  all  the  arable  lands 
which  are  given  in  leafe  to  farmers  are  taxed  at 
a  tenth  of  the  rent  *.  The  leafes  are  recorded' 
in  a  public  regifter  which  is  kept  by  the  officers 
of  revenue  in  each  province  or  diftri6t.  When 
the  proprietor  cultivates  his  own  lands,  they  are 
valued  according  to  an  equitable  eftimation,  and 
he  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  tax, 
fo  that  for  fuch  lands  he  pays  only  eight  inftead 
of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fuppofed  rent* 

*  Memoitefl  concemant  les  DroitSi  p.  240,  241. 

s  4  A  land* 
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BOOK  A  land-tax  of  this  kind  is  certainly  more 
^'  equal  than  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  fo  certain,  and  the 
afleffment  of  the  tax  might  frequently  occafion 
a  good  deal  more  trouble  to  the  landlord.  It 
might  too  be  a  good  deal  more  expenfive  in  tha 
levying. 

Such  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  however, 
might  perhaps  be  contrived  as  would,  in  a  great 
meafure,  both  prevent  this  uncertainty  and  m(H 
derate  this  expence. 

The  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example^  might 
jointly  be  obliged  to  record  their  leafe  in  a  pubn 
lie  regifler.  Proper  penalties  might  be  ena&ed 
againil  concealing  or  mifreprefenting  any  of  the 
conditions ;  and  if  part  of  thofe  penalties  were 
to  be  paid  to  either  of  the  two  parties  who 
informed  againfl  and  convi6);ed  the  other  of 
fiich  concealment  or  mifreprefentation,  it  would 
effeStii331y  deter  them  from  combining  together 
in  order  to  defraud  the  public  revenue.  All  the 
conditions  of  the  leafe  might  be  Sufficiently 
known  from  fuch  a  record. 

Some  landlords,  inflead  of  railing  the  rent, 
take  a  fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  leafe*  This 
pra6iice  is  in  moft  cafes  the  expedient  of  a  ipend* 
thrifty  who  for  a  fum  of  ready  money  fells  a 
future  revenue  of  much  greater  value.  It  is  in 
moll  cafes,  therefore,  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 
It  is  frequently  hurtful  to  the  tenant,  and  it 
is  always  hurtful  to.  the  community.  It  fre- 
quently takes  from  the  tenant  fo  great  a  part  of 
his  capital,  and  thereby  diminifhes  fo  much  his 
ability  to  cultivate  the  land>  that  he  finds  it 

more 
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more  difficult  to  pay  a  fmall  rent  than  it  would  c  H  A  p^ 
otherwife  have  been  to  pay  a  great  one.  What-  ,  J* 
ever  diminiflies  his  ability  to  cultivate,  neceflarily 
keeps  down,  below  what  it  would  otherwife  have 
been,  the  mod  important  part  of  the  revenue  oi 
the  community*  By  rendering  the  tax  upon 
fuch  fines  a*  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  the 
ordinary  rent,  tliis  hurtful  practice  might  be 
difcouraged^  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  all  the 
difierent  parties  concerned,  of  the  landlord,  of 
the  tenant,  of  the  fovereign,  and  of  the  whole 
community. 

Some  leafes  prefcribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  a  certain  fucceflion  of 
crops  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  leafe< 
This  condition,  which  is  generally  the  effe^  of 
the  landlord's  conceit  of  his  own  fuperior  know<* 
ledge  (a  conceit  in  moil  cafes  very  ill  founded)^ 
ought  always  to  be  confidered  as  an  additional 
rent ;  as  a  rent  in  fervice  inftead  of  a  rent  in 
money.  In  order  to  difcourage  the  pra6tice» 
which  is  generally  a  foolifli  one,  this  fpecles  of 
rent  might  be  valued  rather  high,  and  confer 
quently  taxed  fomewhat  higher  than  common 
money  rents. 

Some  landlords,  inilead  of  a  rent  in  moneyt 
require  a  rent  in  kind,  in  corn,  cattle,  poultry^ 
wine,  oil,  &c.  others  again  require  a  rent  in 
fervice.  Such  rents  are  always  more  hurtful  to 
theJjsnant  than  beneficial  to  the  landlord.  They 
either  take  more  or  keep  more  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  former,  than  they  put  into  that  of  the 
latter.  In  every  country  wheire  they  take  place, 

the 
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BOOK  the  tenants  are  poor  and  beggarly,  pretty  much 
V-  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  take 
place.  By  valuing,  in  the  fame  manner,  fuch 
rents  rather  high,  and  confequently  taxing  them 
fomewhat  higher  than  common  money  rents,  a 
praftice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  community 
might  perhaps  be  fufficiently  difcouraged. 

When  the  landlord  chofe  to  occupy  himfelf  a 
part  of  his  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued 
according  to  an  equitable  arbitration  of  the 
farmers  and  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  moderate  abatement  of  the  tax  might  be 
granted  to  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
Venetian  territory ;  provided  the  rent  of  the 
Idnds  which  he  occupied  did  not  exceed  a  certain 
jTum.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  landlord 
fliould  be  encouraged  to'  cultivate  a  part  of  hia 
own  land^  His  capital  is  generally  greater  than 
that  of  the  tenant,  and  with  lefs  fkill  he  can 
frequently  raife  a  greater  produce.  The  landlord 
can  afford  to  try  experiments,  and  is  generally 
difpofed  to  do  fo.  His  imfuccefeful  experiments 
occafion  only  a  moderate  lofs  to  himfelf.  His 
luccefsfiil  ones  contribute  to  the  improvement 
and  better  cultivation  of  the  whole  country. 
It  might  be  of  importance,  however,  that  the 
abatement  of  the  tax  fhould  encourage  him 
to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  only.  If  the 
landlords  Ihould,  the  greater  part  of  them,  be 
tempted  to  farm  the  whole  of  their  own  lands, 
the  country,  (inftead  of  fober  and  induflrious 
tenants,  who  are  bound  by  their  own  intereft  to 
cultivate  as  well  as  their  capital  and  ikill  will 
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aDow  them)  would  be  filled  with  idle  and  pro-  chap. 
%ate  bailifis,  whofe  abufive  management 
would  foon  degrade  the  cultivation,  and  reduce 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  to  the  diminu-^ 
tion,  not  only  of  the  revenue  of  their  mailers, 
but  of  the  moft  important  part  of  that  of  the 
whde  fociety. 

Such  a  fyftem  of  adminiflration  might,  per*. 
haps,  free  a  tax  of  this  kind  from  any  degree  of 
uncertainty  which  could  occafion  either  oppref- 
fion  or  inconveniency  to  the  contributor. ;  and 
might  at  the  fame  time  ferve  to  introduce  into 
the  common  management  of  land  fuch  a  plan  or 
policy,  as  might*,  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the 
general  improvement  and  good  cultivation  of 
the  country. 

The  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which 
varied  with  every  variation  of  the  rent,  would  no 
doubtbefomewhatgreaterthanthatoflevyingone 
whicKwas  always  rated  according  to  a  fixed  valu- 
ation. Some  additional  expence  would  neceflarily 
be  incurred  both  by  the  different  regifter  offices- 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  eilabliih  in  the  dif- 
ferent diilriSts  of  the  country,  and  by  the  different 
valuations  which  might  occafionally  be  made  of 
the  lands  which  the  proprietor  chofe  to  occupy 
himfeUl  The  expence  of  all  this,  however,  might 
be  very  moderate,  and  much  below  what  is  in- 
curred in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes, 
which  afford  a  very  inconfiderable  revenue  in 
comparifon  of  what  might  eafily  be  drawn  from 
^  tax  of  this  kind. 

The 
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O  O  K     ThidifcottragementwliichaYatiablelaiid-taxof 
^•_^  ^  this  kind  might  give  to  the  improvement  of  landi 
feems  tobe  themoil  important  objection  which  caa 
be  made  to  it    The  landlord  would  certainly  be 
lefe  difpofed  to  improve,  when  the  favcreign>  who 
contributed  nothing  to  the  expence,  was  to  fiiare 
in  the  profit  of  the  improvement.    Even  this  ob- 
je£lion  might  pco'haps  be  obviated  by  allowing  the 
landlord,  before  he  began  his  improvement,  to 
afcertain,  in  conjun6tion  with  the  officers  of  re* 
venue,  the  a£fcual  value  of  bis  lands,  according  to 
the  equitable  arbitration  of  a  certain  number  of 
landlords  and  fanners  in  the  neighbourhood, 
equally  chofen  by  both  parties )  and  by  rating  him 
according  to.  this  valuation  for  fuch  a  number  of 
years,  as  might  be  fully  fufficient  for  his  complete 
indemnification*    To  draw  the  attention  oi  the 
fovef  eign  towards  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
from  a  regard  to  the  iftcreafe  of  his  own  revenue, 
is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  propofed  by 
thia  :Q)ecies  of  land«tax.    The  term,  therefore, 
allowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the  landlord, 
ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  what 
was  neceflary  for  that  purpofe ;  left  the  remote* 
nefs  of  the  int^reft  fiiould  difcourage  too  much 
this  attention.   It  had  bett^,  however,  be  fome« 
Mfhat  too  long  than  in  any  reQ>eA  too  ihort.    No 
incitement  to  th^  attention  of  the  fovereign  can 
ever  counterbalance  the  fmalleft  difcouragement 
to  that  of  the  landlord.     The  attention  of  the 
fovereign  can  be  at  beft  biit  a  very  general  and 
vague  confideration  of  what  i&  likely  to  contri- 
bute 
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bate  to  the  better  cultivation  of  die  greater  part  C  U  A  p. 

of  his  dominioxuu   The  attention  of  the  landlord  . Pi 

is  a  particular  and  minute  confideration  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  moft  advantageous  application 
of  every  inch  of  ground  upon  his  eftate.  The 
principal  atteation  of  the  fovereign  ought  to  be 
to  encourage,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the 
attention  both  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  farmer ; 
by  allowing  both  to  purfue  their  own  interefl  in 
their  own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment ;  by  giving  to  both  the  mod  perfe6fc  fecu* 
rity  that  they  fhall  enjoy  the  full  recompence  of 
their  own  induftry ;  and  by  procuring  to  both  the 
moft  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  their  pro* 
duce,  in  confequence  of  eftabliihing  the  eafieft  and 
fafeft  communications'both  by  land  and  by  water, 
through  every  part  of  his  own  dominions,  as  well 
as  the  moil  unbounded  freedom  of  exportation 
to  the  dominions  of  all  other  princes. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  administration  a  tax  of 
this  kind  could  be  to  managed  as  to  give,  not 
only  no  difcouragement,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
£>me  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of 
la^d,  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  occafion  any 
other  inconveniency  to  the  landlord,  except 
always  the  unavoidable  one  of  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  tax. 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  ftate  o£  the  focietv. 
in  the  improvement  and  in  the  declenfion  of 
agriculture ;  in  all  the  variations  in  the  value  of 
filver,  and  in  all  thofe  in  the  flandard  of  the  coin, 
a  tax  of  this  kind  would,  of  its  own  accord  and 
without  any  attention  of  government,  readily 

fuit 
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BOOK  fuit  itfelf  to  the  a6bual  fituation  of  things,  and 
,3l^  woukl  be  equally  juft  and  eqliitable  in  all  thl)fe 
different  changes.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much 
more  proper  to  be  eftabliihed  as  a  perpetual  and 
unalterable  regulation,  or  as  what  is  called  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth,  than  anj 
tax  which  was  always  to  be  levied  according  to 
a  certain  valuation. 

.  Some  ilates,  inftead  of  the  fimple  and  obvious 
expedient  of  a  regiiler  of  leafes,  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  laborious  and  expenfive  one  of  an 
a6lual  furvey  and  valuation  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  country.  They  have  fuipefited,  probably, 
that  the  leffor  and  leiTee,  in  ordei:  to  defraud  the 
public  revenue,  might  combine  to  conceal  the 
real  terms  of  the  leafe.  Doomfday-book  feems 
to  have  been  the  refult  of  a  very  accurate  furvey 
of  this  kind. 

In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Fruffia,  the  land  tax  is  afleffed  according  to  an 
a6lual  furvey  and  valuation,  which  is  reviewed 
and  altered  from  time  to  time*.  According  to 
that  valuation,  the  lay  proprietors  pay  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  revenue. 
Eccleiiaflics  from  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent. 
The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Silefia  was  made  by 
order  of  the  prefent  King ;  it  is  faid  with  great 
accuracy.  According  to  that  valuation,  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Biihop  of  Breflaw  are 
taxed  at  twenty.five  per  cent,  of  their  rent  The 

*  Memoiret   concemaat  les    Droits,  &c^  tome  u  piiHf  nj*: 
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Other  revenues  of  the  ecclefiaftics  of  both  reli-  chap. 

gidns,  at  fifty  per  cent.     The  commanderies  of  ^ ^ 

the  Teutonic  order,  and  of  that  of  Malta,  at 
forty  per  cent.  Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure, 
at  thirty-eight  and  one  third  per  cent.  Lands 
held  by  a  bafe  tenure,  at  thirty  five  and  one- 
third  per  cent. 

The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  work  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  It  was  not  perfe6led  till  after  the  peace 
of  1748,  by  the  orders  of  the  prelent  Emprefs 
Queen  *.  The  furvey  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  was 
notperfedled  till  after  1760.  It  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  moil  accurate  that  has  ever  been  made. 
The  fiirvey  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  was  ex- 
ecuted under  the  orders  of  the  late  King  of 
Sardinia  t. 

In  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Pruffia  the 
revenue  of  the  church  is  taxed  much  higher 
than  that  of  lay  proprietors.  The  revenue  of 
the  church'  is,  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  burden 
upon  the  rent  of  land.  It  feldom  happens  that 
any  part  of  it  is  applied  towards  the  improve- 
jnent  of  land ;  or  is  fo  employed  as  to  contribute 
in  any  refpefib  towards  increafing  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  His  Pruffian 
Majeily  had  probably,  upon  that  account, 
thought  it  reafonable,  that  it  ihould  contribute  a 
good  deal  more  towards  relieving  the  exigencies 


*  Memoires  concernan(  les  Droits^  .&c«  tome  it  p.  3 39  84. 
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BOOK  of  the  ilate.  In  fome  countries  the  lands  of  the 
V.  church  are  exempted  from  all  taxes.  In  others 
they  are  taxed  more  lightly  than  other  lands.  In 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  lands  which  the  church 
poflelTed  before  1575,  are  rated  to  the  tax  at  a 
third  only  of  their  value. 

In  Silefia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are 
taxed  three  per  cent,  higher  than  thofe  held  by  a 
bafe  tenure.  The  honours  and  privileges  of 
different  kinds  annexed  to  the  former,  His  Pnif- 
fian  Majefly  had  probably  imagined,  would  fuf- 
ficiently  compenfate  to  the  proprietor  a  fmall 
aggravation  of  the  tax ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
humiliating  inferiority  of  the  latter  would  be  in 
ibme  meafure  alleviated  by  being  taxed  ibme* 
what  more  lightly.  In  other  countries,  the 
fyft^m  of  taxation,  inijbead  of  alleviating,  aggl^" 
vates  this  inequality.  In  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  in  thofe  provinces  of 
France  which  are  fubje6l  to  what  is  called  the 
real  or  predial  taille,  the  tax  falls  altogether  upon 
the  lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure.  Thofe  held  by 
a  noble  osie  are  exempted. 

A  land-tax  aflefled  according  to  a  general 
furvey  and  valuation,  how  equal  foever  it  may 
be  at  firft,  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  moderate 
period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To  plrevent 
its  becoming  fb  would  require  the  continual  and 
painful  attention  of  government  to  all  the  varia- 
tions in  the  ftate  and  produce  of  every  different 
farm  in  the  country.  The  governments  of 
Prufiia,  of  Bohemia,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  a6tuany  exert  an  attention  of 
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tiiis  lind ;  aB  attention  £>  unfuitable  to  the  na-  chap* 

tore  of  government,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  , ^ 

of  long  contisuance,  and  which,  if  it  is  con- 
tinued, wilL  probably  in  the  long-run  oocafioa 
much  mare  trouUe  and  vexation  than  it  can 
poffibly  bring  relief  to  the  contributors* 

In  1666^  the  generality  of  Montauban  was 
affeffed  to  the  Real  or  predial  tallie  according, 
it  is  faid,  to  a  very  exaft  furveyand  valuation*. 
By  1727,  this  afleffment  had  become  altogether 
unequal.  In  order  to  remedy  this  inconveiiiency, 
govemmeat  has  found  no  better  expedient  than 
to  impofe  upon  the  whole  generality  an  additional 
tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres. 
This  additional  tax  is  rated  upon  all  the  different 
diftri^ls  fubjeft  to  the  tallie  according  to  the  old 
afleffment.  But  it  is  levied  only  upon  thofe  which 
in  the  a6iual  ftate  of  things  are  by  that  afleff- 
ment under-taxed^  and  it  is  applied  to  the  relief 
of  thofe  which  by  the  fame  affeffment  are  over- 
taxed. Two  diftri6ts,  for  example,  one  of  which 
ought  in  the  actual  ftate  of  things  to  be  taxed  at 
nine  hundred,  the  other  at  eleven  hundred  livres, 
are  by  the  old  affeffment  both  taxed  at  a  thoufand 
livres.  Both  thefe  diftridls  are  by  the  additional 
tax  rated  at  eleven  hundred  livres  each.  But  this 
additional  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the  diftridt 
underchaxged,  and  it  is  applied  altogether  to  the 
relief  of  that  over^charged,  which  confequently 
pays^  only  nine  hundred  livres.  The  government 
aeiiher  gaiiif  9or  Ibfesby  theadditipnal  tax,  which 

*  Mentf^res  concernaat  lei  iWiUy  &c«  ^me  iL  p«i39^  &c 
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B  o  o  K  is  applied  altogether  to  remedy  the  inequalities 
^*       arifing  from  the  old  afleflment.  The  application 
is  pretty  much  regulated  according  to  the  dif- 
Cretion  of  the  intendant  of  the  generality,  and 
mull,  therefore,  be  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary. 

Taxes  whUh  are  proportioned^  not  to  the  Rent^  hut  to  the 

Produce  of  Land* 

TAXES  upon  the  prodiice  of  land  are  in  re- 
ality taxes  upon  the  rent ;  and  though  they  may 
be  originally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally 
paid  by  the  landlord.  When  a  certain  portion  of 
theproduce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  farmer 
computes,  as  well  as  he  can,  what  the  value  of 
this  portion  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to 
amount  to,  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abate- 
ment in  the  rent  which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the 
landlord.    There  is  no  farmer  who  does  not  com- 
pute beforehand  what  the  church  tythe,  which  is 
a  land  tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one  year  with  another, 
likely  to  amount  to. 

The  tythe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this 
kind,  under  the  appearance  of  perfe6l  equality, 
are  very  unequal  taxes  ;  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  being,  in  different  fituations,  equivalent 
to  a  very  different  portion  of  the  rent.  Infome 
very  rich  lands  the  produce  is  fo  great,  that  the 
one  half  of  it  is  fully  fufficient  to  replace  to  the 
farmer  his  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  toge- 
ther with  the  ordinary  profits  of  fanning  ftock 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  other  half,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  value  of  the  other 
half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  ren^  to  the  land- 
lord, 
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lord,  if  there  was  no  tythe.     But  if  a  t^nth  of  c  H  AP. 
the  produce  is  taken  from  him  in  the  way  of      "• 
tythe,  he  mull  require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth 
part  of  his  rent>  otherwife.  he  cannot  get  back 
his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.     In  this  cafe 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  inftead  of  amounting^ 
to  a  half>  or  five-tenths  of  the  whole  produce, 
will  amount  only  to  four-tenths  of  it.    In  poorer 
lands,  on^the  contrary,  the  produce  is  fometimea 
h  finall,  and  the  expence  of  cultivation  fo  great, 
that  it  requires  four^fifths  of  the  whole  produce 
to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with  the  or- 
dinary profit.     In  this  cafe,  though  there  was  na 
tythe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord  could  amount  to 
no  more  than  one-fifth  or  two-tenths  of  the  whole 
produce.     But  if  the  farmer  pays  one-tenth  of 
the  produce  in  the  way  of  tythe,  he  muft  require 
an  equal  abatement  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
which  will  thus  be  reduced  toone^tenth  only  of 
the  whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands^ 
the  tythe  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more 
than  one^fifth  part,  or  four  {hillings  in  the  pound  ^ 
whereas  upon  that  of  poorc^r  lands,  it  may  fome« 
times  be  a  tax  of  one  half,  or  of  ten  (hillings  in 
the  pound.  .         '  . 

llie  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  unequal 
tax  upon  the  rent,  fo  it  is  always  a  great  di£i 
couragement  both  to  the  improvements  of  the 
landlord  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fariper.  The 
one  cannot  venture  to  make  the  moil  important^ 
which  are  generally  the  rood  expenfive  improve- 
ments ;  nor  the  other  to  raife  the  mod  valuable^ 
which  are  generally  too  the  moft  expenfive  crops} 

T  a  wh^n 
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BOOK  when  the  church,  which  layar  out  no  part  Of  tiie 

^' _,  expencc,  is  to  fliare  fo  very  larg^ely  in  the  profit 

The  cultivation  of  madder  was  fbr  a  loitg  time 
confined  by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provinces^ 
which,  being  prefbyterian  countries,  ind  upont 
that  account  exempted  from  this  deftrufitive  tax^ 
enjoyed  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  that  ufeful  dying 
drug  againfl  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  late  at> 
tempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  this  plant  intd 
England,  have  been  made  only  in  confequenc^ 
of  tiie  ftatute  which  enacted  that  five  ihillings 
an  acre  fhould  be  received  in  lieu  of  ail  mafinef 
of  tythe  upon  madder. 

As  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 
church,  fo  in  many  different  countries  of  Alia, 
tihe  iiaf:e)  is  principally  fupported  by  a  land-tax^ 
proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce 
of  the  land.  In  China,  the  principal  revenue  of 
the  fovereign  confifls  in  a  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  all  the  lands  of  the  empifie*  Tliis 
tenth  part,  however,  is  eftimated  ib  very  mo^ 
derately,  that,  in  many  provinces,  it  is  ftid  not 
to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinaiy  pro^ 
duce.  The  land4aic  or  land-rent  which  ufed  td 
be  paid  to  the  Mahometan  govemmeht  of  Beii- 
ga],  before  that  country  fell  into  ihe  baivds  of 
the  EngUfli  Eaft  Ihdia  Goni^ahy,  is  &id  to  hare 
Itmbunted  to  about  a  fiflh  part  of  Ute  produeev 
The  knd-tax  of  ancient  Egypt  is  iaid  likewife  W 
have  amounted  to  a  fifth  part. 

Tn  Alia,  this  fort  of  land-tax  is  faid  to  intereft 
the  fovereign  in  the  improvement  and  cnltiva^ 
tion  of  iMfd.    The  fovereigns  of  China^  thofe 

of 
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ment,  and  thofe  of  ancient  £Jgypt,  are  laid  ao  , ^ 

cordingly  to  have  been  extremely  attentive  to 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  good  roads  and 
navigable  canals,  in  order  to  increafe,  as  mucU 
a8  poffible,  both  the  quantity  find  value  of  every 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  by  .{Nrocuring  tp 
every  part  of  it  the  mod  extenfive  market  which 
thieir  own  dominions  could  ffFord.  Tlie  tythe 
of  the  church  is  divided  into  fuch  fmall  portioni;, 
that  no  t)iie  of  its  proprietors  can  have  any  inte* 
reft  of  this  kind.  The  parfon  of  a  ps^rifh  could 
never  find  his  account  in  makii^g  a  road  or  cans^l 
to  a  diflant  part  of  the  country,  in  or4er  tp 
extend  the  market  for  the  produce  of  his  own 
p^cular  parifh.  Such  taxes,  when  deftined  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ftate,  hptve  £ome  advan- 
tages  whi^  may  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  bal^ncp 
tfae^r  iaconveniency.  When  deilined  foe  th^ 
maintenance  of  the  church,  they  are  attended 
with  nothing  but  inconveniency. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  le- 
vied, either  in  kind ;  or,  according  to  a  certain 
valuation,  in  money. 

Th^  parfon  of  a  pariih,  or  a  gentleman  of 
fmall  fortune  who  lives  upon  his  eftat^,  miay 
fometimjes,  perhaps,  find  feme  advantage  in  re- 
ceiving, the  one  his  tythe,  and  the  other  his  rent, 
in  kind.  The  quantity  to  be  collefted,  and  the 
diftriigb  within  which  it  is  to  be  collected,  at^e  Sf^ 
&iaU,  thait  they  both  cm  overfee,'  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  colle6tion  and  difpofal  of  every  part  of 
what  i^  due  to  them*  A  gentlemaxi  :0f  great  for- 
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BOOK  tune,  who  lived  m  the  capital,  would  be  fii 
danger  of  fuffering  much  by  the  negle6t,  and 
more  by  the  fraud  of  his  factors  and  agents,  if 
the  rents  of  an  eilate  in  a  diftant  province  were 
to  be  paid  to  him  in  this  manner.  The  lofs  of  the 
fovereign,  from  the  abufe  and  depredation  of 
his  tax-gatherers,  would  neceflarily  be  much 
greater.  The  fervants  of  the  mod  carelefe  pri- 
vate  perfon  are,  perhaps,  more  under  the  eye 
of  their  mafter  than  thofe  of  the  moll  careful 
prince ;  and  a  public  revenue,  which  was  paid 
in  kind,  would  fuffer  fo  much  from  the  mifina- 
nagement  of  the  colleftors,  that  a  very  finall 
part  of  what  was  levied  upon  the  people  would 
ever  arrive  at  the  treafury  of  the  prince.  Some 
part  of  the  public  revenue  of  China,  however,  is 
-laid  to  be  paid  in  this  manner.  The  Mandarins 
and  other  tax-gatherers  will,  no  doubt,  find  their 
advantage  in  continuing  the  pra6lice  of  a  pay- 
ment which  is  fo  much  more  liable  to  abufe  than 
any  payment  in  money. 

A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is 
levied  in  mone)^  may  be  levied  either  according 
to  a  valuation  which  varies  with  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  market  price ;  or  according  to  a 
fixed  valuation,  a  buihel  of  wheat,  for  example, 
being  always  valued  at  one  and  the  fanae  money 
price,  whatever  may  be  the  ftate  <>f  the  market. 
The  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  former  way, 
will  vary  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the 
real  produce  of  the  land'  according  to  the  im- 
provemjent  or  negle6l  of  cultivation.  The  pro- 
duct of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way  will  vary, 

not 
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not  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  pro-  chap. 
duce  of  the  land,  but  according  to  both  thofe  in  °- 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  thofe  in 
the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  which  is  at  different 
times  contained  in  coin  of  the  lame  denomina- 
tion. The  produce  of  the  former  will  always  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  real  pro- 
duce of  the  land.  The  produce  of  the  latter 
may,  ^t  different  times,  bear  very  different  pro- 
portions to  that  value. 

When,  inflead  either  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  produce  of  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain 
portion,  a  certain  fum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in 
full  compenfation  for  all  tax  or  tythe ;  the  tax 
becomes,  in  this  cafe,  exa6lly  of  the  fauie  nature 
with  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  neither  rifes 
tior  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither 
encourages  nor  difcourages  improvement.  The 
tythe  in  th^  greater  part  of  thofe  pariflies  which 
pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in  lieu  of  all  other 
tythe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind.  During  the  Maho- 
metan government  of  Bengal,  inftead  of  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  a 
modus,  and,  it  is  faid,  a  very  moderate  one,  was 
ellablifhed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  diftridls  or 
zemindaries  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  under  pre- 
tence of  reftoring  the  public  revenue  to  its  pro- 
per  value,  have,  in  fome  provinces,  exchanged 
this  modus  for  a  payment  in  kind.  Under  their 
management  this  change  is  likely  both  to  dif- 
courage  cultivation,  and  to  give  new  opportu* 
nities  for  abufe  in  the  collection  of  the  public 
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BOOK  revenue,  which  has  failen  very  much 

y*  ..  it  was  {add  to  have  been,  when  it  flrft  fell  under 
the  management  of  the  company.  The  £»*vaQts 
'of  the  company  may,  perhaps,  have  profited  by 
th^  change,  but  at  the  expence,  it  is  probable, 
both  of  their  mailers  and  of  the  country. 

Taxes  i^on  the  Rents  of  Houfes. 

THE  rent  of  a  houfe  may  be  diftinguifhed 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  may  very  pro- 
perly  be  called  the  Building  rent ;  the  odier  is 
commonly  called  the  Ground  rent. 

The  building  rent  is  the  intereft  or  profit  rf 
tiie  capital  expended  in  building  t^e  houfe.  In 
order  to  put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon  a  level 
with  other  trades,  it  is  neceflkry  that  th^  rent 
ihould  be  fufficient,  firfl,  to  pay  him  the  feme 
intereft  which  he  would'  have  got  for  his  capital 
if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good  fecurity  ;  ^nd,  fe- 
condly,  to  keep  the  houfe  in  conftant  repair,  or^ 
what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  to  replace,  within 
a  certain  term  of  years,  the  capital  which  had 
been  employed  in  building  it.  The  buildiog 
rent,  or  the  ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  there- 
fore, every  where  regulated  by  the  ordinary 
intereft  of  money.  Where  the  market  rate  of 
intereft  is  four  per  cent,  the  rentof  a^houfe  which, 
over  and  above  paying  the  ground  rent,  affords 
fix,  or  fix  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
expence  of  building,  may  |)erhaps  a£brd  a  fuf» 
ficient  profit  to  the  builder.  Where  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  is  five  per  cent.^  it  may  perhaps 
require  £evea  or  feven  and  a  half  per  cent.  .  X£ 
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in  prqioition  to  the  interdl  of  money ,  the  trade  €  H  Aff. 
of  the  builder  a&rds  at  any  time  a  much  greater  ^ 
profit  thati  this,  it  will  foon  draw  £0  much  capitaJ 
from  other  trades  as  'will  reduce  the  profit  to  its 
prefer  level.  If  it  affords  at  any  time  much  lefi 
than  this,  other  trades,  will  foon  draw  fh  much 
capital  from  it  as  will  again  raiie  that  profit. 

Whatever  part  cxf  the  whole  rent  of  a  houfif 
is  over  and  above  what  is  fufficient  for  afibrding 
this  reafonable  profit,  naturaUy  goes  to  the 
ground-rent ;  and  where  the  owner  of  the  ground 
and  the  owner  of  the  building  are  two  dif&rent 
perfons,  is,  in  moft  cafes,  completely  paid  to  Urn 
former.  This  furplus  rent  is  the  price  which 
the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe  pays  for  feme  real  or 
fuppofed  advantage  of  the  fituation.  in  country 
houfes,  at  a  diflance  from  any  great  town,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  chufe  upon,  the 
ground  rent  is  fcarce  any  thing,  or  no  more  than 
M^hat  the  ground  which  the  houfe  (lands  upon 
would  pay  if  emplc^ed  in  agricultuK.  In  comi'* 
tcy  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  <^  fome  great 
town,  it  is  fometimes  a  good  deal  higher ;  and 
the  peculiar  conveniency  or  beauty  of  fituation 
is  there  frequently  very  wdii  paid  for.  Ground 
rents  are  generally  highefi:  in  the  capital,  and  in 
tiiofe  particular  parts  of  it  where  these  haf^ens 
to  be  the  greateit  demand  for  hou&s,  wkai^^er 
be  the  reafon  of  that  demand,  whether  £br  tiaide 
and  bufinefs,  for  pleafure  and  fociety,  or  for 
xoere  vanity  and  faihion. 

A  tax  upon  houie-rent,  payable  by  the  tenant 
and  proportioned  to  the  whole'rentof  each  hwd^ 
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BOOK  could  hot,  for  any  confiderable  time  at  leail, 
^'  affe£t  the  building  rent.  If  the  builder  did  not 
get  his  reafonable  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
quit  the  trade ;  which,  by  raifing  the  demand 
for  building,  would  in  a  fliort  time  bring  back 
his  profit  to  its  proper  level  with  that  of  other 
trades.  Neither  would  fuch  a  tax  fall  altogether 
lipoh  the  ground-rent ;  but  it  would  divide  itfelf 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fall,  partly  upon  the 
inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  and  partly  upon  the 
owner  of  the  ground. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  a  particular 
•perfon  judges  that  he  can  afibrd  for  houfe-rent 
an  expence  of  fixty  pounds  a  year ;  and  let  us 
fuppofe  too  that  a  tax  of  four  fliillings  in  the 
pound,  or  of  one-fifth,  payable  by  the  inha- 
bitant, is  laid  upon  houfe-rent.  A  houfe  of  fixty 
pounds  rent  will  in  this  cafe  coft  him  fevgnty- 
two  pounds  a  year,  which  is  twelve  pounds  more 
than  he  thinks  he  can  afibrd.  He  will,  there- 
fore, content  himfelf  with  a  worfe  houfe,  or  a 
houfe  of  fifty  pounds. rent,  which,  with  the  ad- 
ditional ten  pounds  that  he  mufi^  pay  for  the  tax, 
will  make  up  the  fum  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  the 
.expence  which  he  judges  he  can  afiTprd ;  and  in 
order  to  pay  the  tax  he  will  give  up  a  part  of  the 
additional  conveniency  which  he  might  have  had 
-from  a  houfe  of  ten  pounds  a  year  more  rent 
He  will  give  up,  I  fay,  a  part  of  this  additional 
conveniency ;  for  he  will  feldom  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  whole,  but  will,  in  confequence  of 
the  tax,  get  a  better  houfe  for  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  than  he  could"have  got  if  there  had  been 
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no  tax.  For  as  a  tax  of  this  kind,  by  tailing  c  H  A  pJ 
away  this  particular  competitor,  tnufl  diminifh  J^^ 
the  competition  for  houfes  of  fixty  pounds  rent, 
fo  it  muft  likewife  diminifli  it  for  thofe  of  fifty 
pounds  rent,  and  in  the  fame  manner  for  thofe 
of  all  other  rents,  except  the  loweft  rent,  for 
which  it  would  for  fome  time  increafe  the  com- 
petition.  But  the  rents  of  every  clafs  of  houfes 
for  which  the  competition  was  diminiihed,  would 
neceffarily  be  more  or  lefs  reduced.  As  no  part 
of  this  redu6t;ion,  however,  could,  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time  at  leaft,  aiFe6t  the  building  rent ; 
the  whole  of  it  muft  in  the  long-run  neceffarily 
fall  upon  the  ground-rent.  The  final  payment 
of  this  tax,  therefore,  would  fall,  partly  upon 
the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  who,  in  order  to  pay 
his  Ihare,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of 
his  conveniency  j.  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of 
the  ground,  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  fhare,  would 
be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  revenue.  In 
what  proportion  this  final  payment  would  be 
divided  between  them,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy 
to  afcertain.  The  divifion  would  probably  be  very 
different  in  different  cicumftances,  and  a  tax  of 
this  kind  might,  according  to  thofe  different  cir-r 
cumftances,  affedt  very  unequally  both  the  in- 
habitantof  the  houfe  and  the  owner  of  the  ground. 
The  inequality  with  which  a  tax  of  this  kind 
might  fall  upon  the  owners  of  different  ground- 
rents,  would  arife  altogether  from  the  accidental 
inequality  of  this  divifion.  But  the  inequality 
with  which  it  might  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
different;  houfes  would  arife,  not  only  jfrom  thia^ 
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B  o  o  8^  but  from  another  caufe.    The  proportion  rfthc 
oxpence  of  hopfe-rent  to  the  wlioie  expence 
of  living,  is  different  in  the  different  degrees  of 
fortune.    It  is  perhaps  higheft  in  ihe  higheft 
degree,  and  it  diminiflies  gradually  through  the 
inferior  degrees,  fb  as  in  general  to  be  low^  in 
the  lowefl  degree.    The  neceffaries  of  life  occa' 
fion  the  great  eirp^ioe  of  the  poor.     They  fin4 
it  difficult  to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  little  revenue  is  ^ent  in  getting  it.     The 
luxuries  and  vanities  of  life  oceafion  the  principal 
expence  of  the  rich ;  and  a  magnificent  houfe 
embelliflies  and  iets  off  to  the  beft  advantage  all 
the  other  luxuries  and  vanities  which  theyp(^eis. 
A  tax  upon  houfe-rents,  therefore,  would  ia 
ges^eral  fall  heaviefl  upon  the  rich ;  and  in  this 
fort  of  inequality  there  would  not,  perh^,  be 
any  thing  very  unreafonable.     It  is  not  very 
unreafonable  that  the  rich  fhould  contribute  to 
the  public  expence,  npt  only  in  proportion  to 
their  revenue,  but  fomething  more  th^n  in  that 
proportion. 

The  rent  of  houfes,  though  it  in  fame  refye&s 
refembles  the  rent  of  land,  is  in  one  refpeS 
leffentially  diflS^ent  from  it.  The  rent  of  land  is 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  a  produfibive  £ibje£i.  The 
land  which  pays  it  produces  it.  The  rent  of 
houfes  is  paid  for  the  ufe  of  an  unprodu£tive 
fubje^l.  Neither  the  houfe  nor  the  ground  which 
it  ftands  upon  produce  any  thing.  The  peribn 
who  pays  die  rent,  therefore,  muft  draw  it  from 
fome  other  fource  of  revenue,  diflin6t  from  md 
independent  ^  this  fubjed.    A  tax  upon  the 
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rent  of  haufes^  &  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  hiha-  chap* 
hitants,  muft  be  drawn  from  the  fame  fource  a»  ^  ^ 
the  rent^  itfelf^  and  muil  be  paid  from  their  re« 
venue,  whether  derived  from  the  wages  of  iabour^ 
Ae  profits  of  flock,  or  the  rent  of  land.  So  fkt 
as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabitants,  it  is  one  of  thofe 
taxes  whieh  fall,  not  upon  one  only>  but  in- 
differently upon  all  the  three  different  fourc^a  of 
tevenue ;  and  is  in  every  relj)e6t  of  the  fkme 
nature  as  a  tax  upon  any  other  fort  of  con- 
fumable  commodities^  In  general  there  is  not, 
perhaps^  any  one  article  of  expence  or  con* 
fumption  by  which  the  liberality  or  narrowne£» 
of  a  man's  whole  expence''  can  be  better  judged 
of,  than  by  his  houfe-rent.  A  proportional  tax 
upon  this  particular  article  of  expence  mighty 
perhaps,  produce  a  more  confiderable  revenue 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn  from  it 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  If  the  tax  indeed  was 
very  high,  the  greater  part  of  people  would  en-» 
deavour  to  evade  it,  as  much  as  they  could^  \^y 
eontenting  themfelves  with  fmaller  houfes^  and 
by  turning  the  greater  part  of  their  expence  into 
fome  other  channel. 

The  rent  of  houfes  might  eafily  be  afcertained 
with  Efficient  accuracy,  by  a  policy  of  the  iame 
kind  ^ith  that  which  would  be  tiecefTary  for 
afcertaining  the  ordinary  rent  of  land*  Houfes 
not  inhabited  ought  to  pay  no  tax.  A  tax  upon 
them  wo:uld  fall  altogether  upon  the  proprietor^ 
who  would  thus  be  taxed  for  a  fubjeft  which 
afforded  him.  neither  con veniency  nor  revenue. 
Houfes  inhabited  by  the  |iro|M?tetor  duglit  to  te 
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BOOK  rated,  not  according  to  the  expence  which  tbey 
__!,/^  might  have  coft  in  building,  but  according  ta 
the  rent  which  an  equitable  arbitration  might 
judge  them  likely  to  bring,  if  leafed  to  a  tenant 
If  rated  according  to  the  expence  which  they 
may  have  coft  in  building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four 
fliillings  in  the  pound,  joined  with  other  taxes, 
would  ruin  almoft  all  the  rich  and  great  families 
of  this,  and,  I  believe,  of  every  other  civilized 
Country.  Whoever  will  examine,  with  attention, 
the  different  town  and  country  houfes  of  feme 
of  the  richeft  and  greateft  families  in  this  country, 
will  find  that,  at  the  rate  of  only  fix  and  a  half, 
or  feven  per  cent,  upon  the  original  expence  of 
building,  their  houfe-rent  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  neat  rent  of  their  eftates.  It  is  the  ac- 
cumulated expence  of  feveral  fucceffive  gene- 
rations, laid  out  upon  obje^s  of  great  beauty 
and  magnificence,  indeed;  but,  in  proportion 
to  what  they  coft,  of  very  finall  exchangeable 
value*. 

Ground-rents  are  a  ftill  more  proper  fubjeft 
of  taxation  than  the  rent  of  houfes.  A  tax  upon 
ground-rents  would  not  raife  the  rents  of  houfes. 
It  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the 
ground-rent,  who  a6ls  always  as  a  monopolift, 
and  exafts  the  greateft  rent  which  can  be  got  for 
the  ufe  of  his  ground.  Mofc  or  lefs  can  be  got 
for  it  according  as  the  competitors  happen  to  be 
richer  or  poorer,  or  can  afford  to  gratify  their 

*  Since  the  firft  publicatioa  of  this  book*'  sl  tax  nearly  tpoo  the 
above-xnea1joiie4  principle  hu  been  impofed. . , 
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fancy  for  a  particular  fpot  of  ground  at  a  greats  CHAP, 
or  finaller  expence*  In  every  country  the  greateft  ^ 
number  of  rich  competitors  is  in  the  capital,  and 
it  is  there  accordingly  that  the  higheft  ground- 
rents  are  always  to  be  found*  As  the  wealth  of 
thofe  competitors  would  in  no  refye^  be  in- 
creafed  by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents,  they  would 
not  probably  be  difpofed  to  pay  more^or  the  uie 
of  the  ground.  Whether  the  tax  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced  by  the  inhabitant,  or  by  the  owner  of  the 
ground,  would  be  of  little  importance.  The 
more  the  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
tax,  the  lefs  he  would  incline  to  pay  for  the 
ground ;  fo  that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  Uie 
ground-rent.  The  ground-rents  of  uninhabited 
houfes  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 

Both  ground^rents  and  the  ordipary  rent  of 
land  are  a  fpecies  of  revenue  which  the  owner; 
in  many  cafes,  enjoys  without  any  care  or  atten- 
tion of  his  own.  Though  a  part  of  this  revenue 
fhould  be  taken  from  him  in  order  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  flate,  no  difcouragement  will 
thereby  be  given  to  any  fort  of  induftry.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
fociety,  the  reai  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  might  be  the  fame  after  fuch 
a  tax  as  before.  KJround-rents,  and  the,  ordinary 
rent  of  land,  are,  therefore,  perhaps,  theipecies 
of  revenue  which  can  bed  bear  to  have  a  peculiar 
tax  impofed  upon  them. 

Ground-rents  feem,  in  this  relpeft,  a  more 
proper  fubje^t  of  peculiar  taxation  than  even^  the 

ordinary 
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BOOK  Ofdimury  rent  of  land*  The  ordinary  rent  of  land 
y^  ,  k^  in  many  cafes^  owing  partly  at  leaft  to  the 
Uttention  and  good  management  oftbe  landlord. 
A  very  heavy  tax  might  difeourage  too  ^nuch 
this  attention  and  good  management.  Ground* 
rebtS)  fo  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  rent 
of  land,  are  altogether  owing  to  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  fovereign,  which,  by  protefting 
the  induilry  either  of  the  viiole  peoj^e,  or  of 
the  inhabitants  of  fbme  particular  place,  enabks 
them  to  pay  fo  much  more  than  its  real  value 
for  the  ground  which  they  build  their  houfe» 
uf^n ;  or  to  make  to  its  owner  fo  much  more 
than  compen&tion  fos  the  lois  which  he  might 
fiillain  by  this  ufe  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
teafonable  than  that  a  fund  which  owes  its  ex- 
iftence  to  the  good  government  of  the  ^te, 
Ihould  be  taxed  peculiarly,  or  ihould  contribute 
fimtething^  more  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
£ymd«,  towards  the  fupportdPthat  government. 
ThcMigh,  in  many  different  countries  of  £u« 
txtp^  taxes  have  been  impofed  upon  the  rent  of 
hlMifes,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  which  ground* 
rents  have  been  confidered  as  a  feparate  fuli^ 
«f  taxation*  The  contrivers  of  taxes  have,  jn'o- 
faably^  found  fome  difficulty  in  afcertaining  what 
l^t  of  the  rent  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
^Dound^rent,  and  what  part  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered- as  building«-rent.  It  ihould  not,  however, 
i&em  very  difficult  to  diftinguiih  thofe  two  parts 
of  the  rent  from  one  another. 

In  Great  Britain  the  rent  of  houfes  is  fuppofed 
to  be.  taxed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  rent 
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bf'laiid,  by  what  is  called  the  annual  land-tax:  c  H  A  ^,' 
The  valuation,  according  to  which  each  different  ^  }\ 
pariih  and  diftri6fc  is  afleffed  to  this  tax,  is  always 
the  iame.  It  was  origibally  extremely  unequal^ 
and  it  flill  continues  to  be  fo&  Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  this  tax  falls  ilill 
more  lightly  upon  the  rent  of  hoUfes  than  upon 
that  of  land.  In  fome  few  diftri6ls  only,  whidi 
were  originally  rated  high,  and  in  which  the  rcintd 
of  houfes  have  fallen  confiderably,  the  land^ 
tax  of  three  or  four  fhillings  in  the  pounds  is 
faid  to  amount  to  an  equaJ  proportion  of  the 
real  rent  of  hoiifes.  Untenanted  houfes,  though 
by  law  fubjedl  to  the  tax,  are^  in  mod  diftri£ts^ 
exempted  from  it  by  the  favour  of  the  ^<gflbrs  ; 
and  this  exemption  fometiiiies  occalions  fome 
little  variation  in  the  rate  of  particular  houfes, 
though  that  of  the  diftri£t  is  always  the  fame^ 
Improvenients  of  r^nt,  by  new  buildings,  repairs^ 
&c.  go  to  the  diicharge  of  the  diflri6l^  which 
occafions  flill  further  Variations  in  the  fatd  of 
particular  hoUfes* 

In  the  province  of  Holland*  evety  houfe  is 
taxed  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent;  of  its  valuer 
without  any  regard  either-  to  the  rent  which  it 
adlually  pays,  or  to  the  circumltanfce  of  its  being 
tenanted  ot*  untenanted.  There  feems  to  be  a 
ardfhip  in  obliging  the  proprietor  to  pay  a  titsfc 
for  an  untenanted  houfe,  ffom  which  he  dan 
derive  no  revenue,  elpecially  fo  very  heavy  a  tax^ 
In  Holland,  where  the  market  rate  of  inteteft 

*  Memoires  concemant  ie$  Droits  &c<  p«  ia^t 
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BOOK  does  not  exceed  tliree  per  cenL  two  and  a  half 
^*_  ,  per  cent  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  houfe, 
muft,  in  moft  cafes,  amount  to  more  than  a  third 
of  the  building-renty  perhaps  of  the  whole  rent 
The  valuation,  indeed,  according  to  which  the 
houfes  are  rated,  though  very  unequal,  is  laid 
to  be  always  below  the  real  value.  When  a 
bioufe  is  rebuilt,  improved  or  enlarged,  there 
is  a  new  valuation,  and  the  ti^  is  rated  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  feveral  taxes  which  in 
England  have,  at  different  times,  been  impofed 
upon  houfes,  ieem  to  have  imagined  that  there 
was  fbme  great  difficulty  in  afcertaining,  with 
tolerably*  exa3;neis,  what  was  ihe  real  rent  of 
every  houfe.  They  have  regulated  their  taxes, 
therefore,  according  to  fome  more  obvious  cir- 
cumilance,  fuch  as  they  had  probably  imagined 
would,  in  moft  cafes,  bear  fome  proportion  to 
the  rent. 

The  firft  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money; 
or  a  tax  of  two  IhiUings  upon  every  hearth.  In 
order  to  afcertain  how  many  hearths  were  in  the 
houfe,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  tax-gatherer 
ihould  enter  every  room  in  it.  This  odious 
vifit  rendered  the  tax  odious.  Soon  after  the 
revolution,  therefwe,  it  was  abolifhed  as  a  badge 
of  flavery. 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was,  a  tax  of  two 
fiiiUings  upon  every  dwelling  houfe  inhabited. 
A  houfe  with  ten  windows  to  pay  four  fhillings 
more.  A  houfe  with  twenty  windows  and 
upwards  to  pay  eight  (hillings.    This  tax  was 

afterwards 
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afterwards  fb  far  altered^  that  houfes  with  twenty  c  H  A  F. 
windows,  and  with  lefi  than  thirty  were  ordered 
to  pay  ten  fliillings,  and  thofe  with  thirty  windows 
and  upwards  to  pay  twenty  ihillings«  The  num- 
ber of  windows  can,  in  moil  cafes,  be  counted 
from  the  outfide,  and,  in  aU  cafes,  without  en. 
taring  every  room  in  the  houfe.  The  vifit  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  therefore,  was  lefs  offenfive  in  this 
tax  than  in  the  hearth-money. 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  the 
room  of  it  was  eftablifhed  the  window-tax»  which 
has  undergone  too  feveral  alterations  and  aug* 
mentations.  The  window-tax,  as  it  Hands  at 
prefent  (Januaiy,  1775)5  over  and  above  the 
duty  of  three  fliiUings  upon  every  houfe  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  one  fhilling  upon  every  houfe  in 
Scotland,  lays  a  duty  upon  every  window,  which, 
in  England,  augments  gradually  from  two* 
pence,  the  lowefl  rate,  upon  houies  with  not 
more  than  feven  windows ;  to  two  Ihillings,  the 
higheft  rate,  upon  houfes  with  twenty-five  win- 
dows and  upwards. 

The  principal  obje6lion  to  all  fuch  taxes  is 
their  inequality,  an  inequality  of  the  worft  kind, 
as  they  muft  frequently  fall  much  heavier  upon 
the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.'  A  houfe  of 
ten  pounds  rent  in  a  country  town  may  fome- 
thnes  have  more  windows  than  a  houfe  of  five 
hundred  pounds  rent  in  London ;  and  though 
the  inhabitant  of  the  former  is  likely  to  be  a 
much  poorer  man  than  that  of  the  latter,  yet  fo 
far  as  his  contribution  is  regulated  by  the  win- 
dow-tax,  he  muft  contribute  more  to  the  fupport 

V  2  of 
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BOOK  of  the  Hate.    Such  taxes  are,  therefore ^  direAly 
^*       contrary  to  the  firft  of  the  four  maxims  above 
mentioned.    They  do  not  feem  to  offend  much 
againfl  any  of  the  other  threes 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and 
of  all  other  taxes  upon  hoiifes,  is  to  lower  rents. 
The  more  a  man  pays  for  the  tax^  the  lefs,  it  is 
evident,  he  ,can  aflbrd  to  pay  for  the  rent« 
Since  th6  impofition  of  the  window^tax,  how- 
ever, the  rents  of  houfes  have  upon  the  whole 
lifen,  more  or  lefe,  in  almoll  every  town  and 
idllage  of  Great  Britain  ^  with  which  I  am  ac- 
4uainted*    Such  has  been  almbft  everywhere 
the  inereafe  of  the  demand  for  houfes,  that  it 
has  raifed  the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax^ 
oould  fink  them ;  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
great  prolperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  in- 
creafing  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.     Had  it  not 
been  for  the  tax,  rents  would  probably  have  rifea 
ftill  higher* 

Article   it. 

Taxes  upon  Profit^  or  upon  the  Revenue  arifing  from  Siocii 

* 

THE  Revenue  Or  profit  arifing  from  ftock 
naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts;  that 
which  pays  the  interefl;,  and  which  belongs  tj^ 
the  owner  of  the  dock ;  and  that  furylus  part 
which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neceflary  for 
paying  the  interefl;^ 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  fub- 
je&  not  taxable  dire^ly*    It  is  the  compen- 

iation> 
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fation,  and  in  moft  cafes  it  is  no  more  than  a  0  H  A  K 
very  moderate  compenfation,  for  the  rilk  and       ^* 
trouble  of  employing  the  ftock.    The  employer 
mull  have  this  compenfation,  otherwife  he  can- 
not, confiftently  with  his  own  intereft,  continue 
the  employment.     If  he  was  taxed  direftly^ 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  profit,  he 
would  be  obliged  either  to  raifb  the  rate  of  his 
profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  ifpon  thp  intereft  pf 
money ;  that  is,  to  pay  lefs  intereft.   If  he  raifed 
the  rate  of  his  profit  in  proportion  to  the  tax, 
the  whole  tax,  though  it  might  be  advanced  by 
him,  would  be  finally  paid  by  one  or  other*  ojf 
two  different  fets  of  people,  according,  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  he  might  employ  the 
ftock  of  which  he  had  the  management.'    If  he 
employed  it  as  a  farming  dock, in  the  cultivation 
of  land,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his  pi^pfit  only 
by  retaining  a  greater  portion,  of,  what  comei^ 
to  the  &me  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  portioq 
of  the  produce  of  the  land )  and  as  this  could  be 
done  only  by  a  reduAion  of  rent,  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  would  fall  upon  the  landlord^ 
If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile  or  manut 
faduring  ftock,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  hiai 
profit  oiily  hy  raifing  the  price  of  his  goods ;  in 
which  cafe  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the  confumers  of  thofe 
goods.     If  h^  did  not  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit^ 
he  would  be  obliged  to  charge  the  whole  tax 
upon  that  part  of  it  which  was  allotted  for  the 
interefi;  of  money.    He  could  afford  lefs  intereft 
for  whatever  ftock  he  borrowed,  and  the  whole 

u  3  weigl^^ 
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BOOK  weight  of  the  tax  would  in  this  cafe  fall  ulti* 

V* ^  mately  upon  the  intereft  of  money.    So  far  as  he 

could  not  relieve  himfelf  from  the  tax  in  the 
onp  way,  he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  himfelf 
in  the  other. 

The  intereft  of  money  feems  at  firft  fight  a 
fubje6t  equally  capable  of  being  taxed  dire6tiy 
as  the  rent  of  land.  Like  the  rent  of  land,  it  13 
a  neat  produce  which  remains  after  completely 
compeqfating  the  whole  riik  and  trouble  of  em- 
ploying the  ftock.  As  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of 
land  cannot  raife  rents ;  becaufe  the  neat  pro- 
duce which  remains  after  replacing  the  flock 
of  the  farmer,  together  with  his  reafonable  pro- 
fit, cannot  be  greater  after  the  tax  than  before 
it :  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tax  upon  tha  in* 
tereft  of  money  could  not  raife  the  rate  of  inte? 
reft;  the  quantity  of  ftock  or  money  in  the 
country,  like  the  quantity  of  land,  being  fupr 
pofed  to  remain  the  iame  after  the  tax  as  before 
at.  The  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  has  been 
{hewn  in  the  firft  book,  is  every  where  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  fi^ck  to  be  employed  in  pror 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or 
of  the  bufinels  which  muft  be  done  by  it.  But 
the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the 
bufinefs  to  be  done ,  by  ftock,  could  neither  be 
increafed  nor  diminifi^^d  by  any  tax  upon  the 
intereft  of  money.  If  the  quantity  of  the  ftock 
to  be  employed,  therefore,  was  neither  increafed 
nor  diminiflied  by  it,  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
would  neceifarily  remain  the  fame.  But  the  por- 
tion of  this  profit  neceflary  for  compenftiting  the 

rifle 
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rifk  and  trouble  of  the  employer,  would  likewife  CHAP* 
remain  the  fame  ;  that  riik  and  trouble  being  in  ^ 
uo  refpe6t  altered.  The  refidue,  therefore,  that 
portion  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  Hock, 
and  which  pays  the  intereft  of  money,  would 
oeceflarily  remain  the  ikme  too.  At  firft  fight, 
therefore,  the  intereft  of  money  ieems  to  be  a 
fubje£t  as  fit  to  be  taxed  direSJy  as  the  rent  of 
]^nd. 

ITiere  are,  however,  two  difierent  circum* 
dances  which  render  the  intereft  of  money  a 
much  lefs  proper  fubjeS:  of  diredt  taxation  tlian 
the  rent  of  land. 

Firil,  the  4uantity  and  value  of  the  land  which 
any  man  poflefies  can  never  be  a  fecret,  and  can 
always  be  afcertained  with  great  exadtnefs.  But 
the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  ftock  which  he 
poflefies  is  almofl;  always  a  fecret,  and  can  fcarce 
ever  be  afcertained  with  tolerable  exadtneis.  It 
is  liable,  befides,  to  almolt  continual  variations* 
A  year  feldom  pafles  away,  frequently  not  a 
month,  fbmetimes  fcarce  a  fingle  day,  in  which 
it  does  not  rife  or  fall  more  or  lefs.  An  inqui* 
iition  into  every  man^s  private  circumfi^ances, 
and  an  inquifition  whicht  i^  order  to  accommo- 
date the  tax  to  them,  w^tqhed  over  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  his  fortune,  would  be  a  fource  of  fuch 
continual  and  endlef^  vexation  as  no  people 
jcould  fupport. 

Secondly,  land  is  a  fiibjedb  which  cannot  be 
removed,  whereas  ftock  eafily  may.  The  pro- 
prietor of  land  is  nec^flarily  a  citizen  of  the 
particular  country  in  which  his  eftate  lies«   The 
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BOOK  proprietor  of  flock  is  properly  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  is  not .  neceffarily  attached  to  any 
particular  country.  He  would  be  apt  to  abandon 
the  country  in  which  he  was  expofed  to  a  vex* 
atious  inquifition,  in  order  to  be  aflefled  to  a 
burdenfome  tax,  and  would  remove  his  flock  to 
fome  other  country  where  he  could  either  carry 
on  his  bufinefs,  or  enjoy  his  fortune  more  at  his 
eafe.  By  removing  his  flock  he  would  put  aa 
enct  tp  all  the  induflry  which  it  had  maintained 
in  the  country  which  he  1^  Stock  cultivates 
land ;  flock  employs  labour.  A  tax  which  tended 
to  drive  away  flock  from  any  particular  country, 
would  fb  far  tend  to  dry  up  every  fburce  of  re* 
v^nue,  both  to  the  fovereign  and  to  the  fociety^ 
i^Iot  only  the  profits  pf  flock,  but  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  wages  of  labour,  would  neceflarily  be 
more  or  lefs  diminifhed  by  its  removal. 

The  nations,  accordingly,  who  have  attempted 
to  tax  the  revenue  arifing  from  flock,  inflead  of 
any  fi^vepe  inquifition  of  this  kind,  have  been 
obliged  to  pontent  themfelves  with  fome  very 
k>ofe,  and,  therefore,  more  or  lefs  arbitrary  efti- 
mation.  The  extren^e  inequality  and  unceff 
tainty  of  a  tax  aflefled  in  this  manner,  can  be 
eompenfated  only  by  its  extreme  moderation, 
in  confequence  of  which  every  man  finds  himfelf 
rated  fo  very  much  below  his  real  revenue,  that 
he  gives  himfelf  little  diflurbance  though  his 
neighbour  fhould  be  rated  fomewhat  lower. 

By  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  England, 
it  was  intend^ed  that  flock  fhould  be  taxed  i^ 
the  fame  proportipn  as  laiid*    When  the  tkc 

upo^ 
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upon  land  was  at  four  flullings  in  the  pound,  CHAR 
or  at  one-fifth  of  the  fuppofed  rent,  it  was  in#  ^* 
tended  that  flock  fhould  be  taxed  at  one-fiilh  of 
the  fuppofed  intereft.  When  the  prefent  annual 
land*ta^  was  firfl  impofed,  the  legal  rate  of  itim 
tereft  was  fix  per  cent.  Every  hundred  poiindif 
ftock,  accordingly,  was  fuppofed  to  be^  taxed  at 
twenty^-fbur  fhiUings,  the  fifth  part  of  fix  pounds* 
Since  the  legal  rate  of  interefl  has  been  reduced 
to  five  per  cent,  every  hundred  pounds  flock  is 
fuppofed  to  be  taxed  at  twenty  fhillings  only. 
The  fum  to  be  raifed,  by  what  is  called  the 
land-tax,  was  divided  between  the  country  and 
the  principal  towns.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
laid  upon  the  country ;  and  of  what  was  laid 
upon  the  towns,  the  greater  part  was  aflefTed 
upon  the  houfes.  What  remained  to  be  aflelTed 
upon  the  flock  or  trade  of  the  towns  (for  the 
ftock  upon  the  land  was  not  meant  to  be  taxed) 
was  very  much  below  the  real  value  of  that 
ftock  or  trade.  Whatever  inequalities,  therefore, 
there  might  be  in  the  original  afleflment,  gave 
little  diflurbance.  Every  parifh  and  diftri6l  flill 
continues  to  be  rated  for  its  land,  its  houfes,  and 
its  flock,  according  to  the  original  afleflment ; 
and  the  almofl  univerfid  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try, which  in  moft  places  has  raifed  very  much 
the  value  of  all  thefe,  has  rendered  thofe  in-^ 
equalities  of  flill  lefs  importance  now.  The  rate 
too  upon  each  diflri£l  continuing  always  the 
fame,  the  uncertainty  of  this  tax,  fo  far  as  it 
mght  be  affeffed  upon  the  flock  of  any  indi^ 

yidual:i 
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BOOK  vidua],  has  been  very  much  diminiihed,  as  well 
^*  as  rendered  of  much  lefs  confequence.  If  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  I^gland  are  not 
rated  to  the  land-tax  at  half  their  actual  value, 
the  greater  part  of  the  flock  of  England  is, 
perhaps,  fcarce  rated  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its 
actual  value.  In  fome  towns  the  whole  land-tax 
is  aflefled  upon  houfes;  as  in  Weftminfter, 
where  flock  and  trade  are  free*  It  is  otherwife 
in  London. 

In .  all  countries  a  fevere  inquifition  into  the 
circumflances  of  private  perfons  has  been  care* 
tuHy  avoided. 

At  Hamburgh*  every  inhabitant  is  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  flate,  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all 
that  he  poflefles ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the  people 
of  Hamburgh  confifls  principally  in  flock,  diis 
tax  may  be  confidered  as  a  tax  upon  flock, 
Every  man  afTefles  himfelf,  and,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  magiflrate,  puts  annually  into  the  public 
coffer  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  he  declared 
upon  oath  to  be  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all 
tliat  he  poffeffes,  but  without  declaring  what  it 
amounts  to,  or  being  liable  to  any  examination 
upon  that  fubje6l.  This  tax  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  paid  with  great  fidelity.  In  a  fmall 
republic,  where  the  people  have  entire  confidence 
in  their  magiftrates,  are  convinced  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  tax  for  the  fupport  of  the  flate,  and  be* 
lieve  that  it  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  fuch  confcientious  and  voluntary  payment 

*  Memdres  concersant  let  Droitiy  tom.i»  p. 74. 
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may  fometimes  be  expe£led.     It  is  not  peculiar  c  H  A  F» 
to  the  people  of  Hamburgh.  ^* 

The  canton  of  Underwald  in  Switzerland  is 
frequently  ravaged  by  ftorms  and  inundations, 
and  it  is  thereby  expofed  to  extraordinary  ex* 
pences.  Upon  fiich  pccafions  the  people  aflem^ 
ble,  and  every  one  is  laid  to  declare  with  the 
greateft  franknefs  what  he  is  worth,  in  order  to 
be  taxed  accordingly.  At  Zurich  the  law  or- 
ders, that,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  every  one  fhould 
be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  revenue ;  the 
amount  of  which,  he  is  obUged  to  declare  upon 
oath.  They  have  no  fuipicion,  it  is  faid,  diat 
jiny  of  their  fellow-citizens  will  deceive  them. 
At  Bafil  the  principal  revenue  of  the  ftate  arifes 
from  a  ihiall  cuflom  upon  goods  exported.  AU 
the  citizens  make  oath  that  they  will  pay  every 
three  months  all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  law. 
All  merchants  and  even  all  inn-keepers  ari 
trufted  with  keeping  themfelves  the  account  of 
the  good9  which  they  fell  either  within  or  with- 
out the  territory.  At  the  end  of  every  three 
months  they  fend  this  account  to  the  treafurer^ 
with  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  It  is  not  fuipe6led  that  the  reve- 
nue fufFers  by  this  confidence  *. 

To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  publicly 
upon  oath  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  miift  not^ 
it  feems,  in  thofe  Swiis  cantons,  be  reckoned  a 
hardfhip.  At  Hamburgh  it  would  be  reckoned 
the  greateft.  Merchants  en^ged  in  thehazardous 

^  Memoira  coneemant  les  Dnnts^  tome  i.  p.  163*  z66*  Z7Z«    ; 
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BOOK  projects  of  trade,  all  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of 
,^1  ,  being  obliged  at  all  times  to  expofe  the  real  ftate 
ef  their  circumftances.  The  ruin  of  their  credit 
and  the  mifcarriage  of  their  projects,  they  fore- 
fee,  would  too  often  be  the  confequence.  A 
fober  and  parfimonious  people,  who  are  flrangers 
to  all  fuch  proje^s,  do  not  feel  that  they  h^ve 
occafion  for  any  fuch  concealment. 

In  Holland,  foon  after  the  exaltation  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Stadtholderihip, 
a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  fiftieth  penny, 
as  it  was  called,  was  impofed  upon  the  whole 
fhbftance  of  every  citizen.  Every  citizen  aflefied 
bimfelf  and  paid  his  tax  in  the  lame  manner  as 
at  Hamburgh  ;  and  it  was  in  general  fuppofed 
to  have  been  paid  with  great  fidelity.  The  people 
had  at  that  time  the  greatefl;  affedtion  for  their 
new  government,  which  they  had  juft  eftabliihed 
by  a  general  infurre6lion.  The  tax  was  to  be 
paid  but  once ;  in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate  in  a 
particular  exigency.  It  was,  indeed,  too  heavy 
to  be  perm?inent  In  a  country  where  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  feldom  exceeds  three  per  cent,  a 
tax  of  two  per  cent,  amounts  to  thirteen  ihillings 
and  fourpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  higheft 
neat  revenue  which  is  ccnnmonly  drawn  from 
flock.  It  is  a  tax  which  very  few  people  could 
pay  without  encroaching  more  or  leis  upon  their 
capitals.  In  a  particular  exigency  the  people 
may,  from  great  public  zeal,  make  a  great 
effort,  and  give  up  even  a  part  of  their  capital, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate.  But  it  is  impoffible 
^at  they  lliould  continue  to  4o  fp  for  any  con- 
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fiderable  time ;   and  if  they  did,  the  tax  would  c  H  A  P. 
foon  ruin  them  fo  completely  as  to  render  them  ,   J^ 
altogether  incapable  of  fupporting  the  ftate4 

l^e  tax  upon  dock  impofed  by  the  land4ax 
bill  in  England,  though  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
capital,  is  not  intended  to  dimiilifli  or  takeaway 
any  part  of  that  capital*  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a 
tax  upon  the  intereft  of  money  proportioned  to 
that  upon  the  rent  of  land ;  fo  that  when  the  lat* 
ter  is  at  four  Ihillings  in  the  pound,  the  former 
may  be  at  four  ihillings  in  the  pound  too*  The 
tax  at  Hatnburgh,  and  the  ftill  more  moderate 
taxes  of  Underwald  and  Zurich,  are  meant,  in 
the  fame  manner,  to  be  taxes^  not  upon  the 
capital,  but  upon  the  intereft  or  neat  revenue  of 
Hock.  That  of  Holland  was  meant  to  be  a  tax 
upon  the  capital. 

Taxes  upon  the  Profit  of  particular  EmploytneniSi 

IN  fome  countries  extraordinary  taxes  are 
impofed  upon  the  profit  of  ftock ;  fometimes 
when  employed  in  particukr  branches  of  trade, 
and  fometimes  when  Employed  in  agriculture* 

Of  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax 
upon  hawkers  and  pedlars,  that  upon  hackney 
coaches  aiid  chairs,  and  that  which  the  keepers 
of  ale-houfes  pay  for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and 
fpirituous  liquors.  During  the  late  war,  another 
tax  of  the  fame  kind  was  propofed  upon  fliops* 
The  war  having  been  undertaken,  it  was  iaid,  in 
defence  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  mer- 
chants, who  were  to  profit  by  it,  ought  to  contri« 
bate  towards  the  fupport  of  it. 

^  A  tax. 
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H  O  o  IS     A  tax,  however,  upon  the  {nrofits  of  ftock  em- 

^^ ^  ployed  in  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  can 

never  fall  finally  upon  the  dealers  (who  mull  in 
aU  ordinary  cafes  have  their  reaibnable  profit^ 
and,  where  the  competition  is  free,  can  feldom 
have  more  than  that  profit),  but  always  upon  the 
confumers,  who  muft  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the 
price  of  the  goods  the  tax  which  the  dealer  ad< 
vances  ;  and  generally  with  fome  overcharge* 

A  tax  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  proportioned  to 
the  trade  of  the  dealer,  is  finally  paid  by  the  con- 
fumer,  and  occafions  no  oppreflion  to  the  dealer. 
When  it  is  not  fo  proportioned,  but  is  the  fame 
upon  all  dealers,  though  in  this  cafe  too  it  is 
finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  yet  it  favours  the 
great,  and  occafions  fome  oppreffion  to  the  imall 
dealer.  The  tax  of  five  Ihillings  a  week  upon 
every  hackney-coach,  and  that  often  ihillings  a 
year  upon  every  hackney-chair,  fo  far  as  it  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  different  keepers  of  fuch  coaches 
and  chairs,  is  exa6tly  enough  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  their  refpefilive  dealings.  It  neither  fa- 
vours the  great,  nor  opprefi^  the  fmaller  dealer. 
The  tax  of  twenty  fhillings  a  year  for  a  licence  to 
fell  ale ;  of  forty  fhillings  for  a  licence  to  fell  fpi- 
rituous  liquors ;  and  of  forty  fhillings  more  for  a 
licence  to  fell  wine,  being  the  fame  upon  all  re- 
tailers, mufl  neceffarily  give  fome  advantage  to 
the  great,  and  occafion  fome  oppreflion  to  the 
imall  dealers.  The  former  mufl  find  it  more  eafy 
to  get  back  the  tax  in  the  price  of  their  goods 
than  the  latter.  The  moderation  of  the  tax,  how- 
ever, renders  this  inequality  of  lefs  importance, 

and 
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and  it  may  to  many  people  appear  not  improper  c  R  A  p. 
to  give  fome  difcouragement  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  little  ale-houfes.  The  tax  upon  ihops,  it 
was  intended,  ihould  be  the  fame  upon  all  ihops. 
It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwife.  It  would 
have  been  impoffible  to  proportion  with  tolerable 
exadtnefi  the  tax  upon  a  ihop  to  the  extent  of  the 
trade  carried  on  in  it,  without  fuch  an  inquifition 
as  would  have  been  altogether  infupportable  in  a 
free  country.  If  the  tax  had  been  confiderable, 
it  would  have  opprefied  the  fmall,  and  forced 
almoft  the  whole  retail  trade  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  dealers.  The  competition  of  the  former 
being  taken  away,  the  latter  would  have  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade ;  and,  like  all  other  mo« 
nopoliils,  would  foon  have  combined  to  raiie 
their  profits  much  beyond  what  was  neceflary  for 
the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  final  payment,  in- 
ftead  of  falling  upon  the  ihopkeeper,  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  confumer,  with  a  confiderable 
overcharge  to  the  profit  of  the  Ihopkeeper.  For 
thefe  reafons,  the  proje£l;  of  a  tax  upon  ihops 
was  laid  afide,  and  in  the  room  of  it  was  fubfti- 
tuted  the  fubfidy  1759. 

What  in  France  is  called  the  perfonal  taille, 
is,  perhaps,  the  moft  important  tax  upon  the 
profits  of  flock  employed  in  agriculture  that  is 
levied  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  diforderly  fi^te  of  Europe  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  government,  the  fove- 
reign  was  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  tax- 
ing thofe  who  were  too  weak  to  refufe  to  pay 
taxes.  The  great  lords,  though  willing  to  ailift 

him 
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BOOK  ^^  upon  particular  emergencies,  refufed  id  fiibs 
V.  je6l  themielves  to  any  conftant  tax,  and  he  was 
Hot  ftrong  enough  to  force  them.  The  occupiers 
of  land  all  over  Europe  were^  the  greater  part  of 
them,  originally  bondmeii.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  they  were  gradually  emancipatecL 
Some  of  them  acquired  the  property  of  landed 
eilates,  which  they  held  by  ibme  bafe  or  ignoble 
tenure,  fometimes  under  the  king,  and  fometimes 
under  fome  other  great  lord,  like  the  ancient 
copy^holders  of  England.  Others,  without  ac- 
quiring the  property,  obtained  leafes  for  terms 
of  years,  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied  under 
their  lord,  and  thus  became  lefs  dependent  upon 
him<  The.  great  I6rds  fe6m  to  have  beheld  the 
degree  of  proQ>erity  aiid  independency  which 
this  inferior  order  of  men  had  thus  come  to  en* 
joy,  with  a  malighant  ^nd  contemptuous  indig-^ 
nation,  and  willingly  confented  that  ^e  ibvereiga 
fliould  tax  them.  In  fome  countries  this  tax  was 
confined  to  the  lands  which  were  held  in  pros 
perty  by  an  ignoble  tenure ;  and,  in  this  cafe^ 
the  taille  was  laid  to  be  real.  The  land-tax 
eftablifhed  by  the  late  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
taille  in  the  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence, 
Dauphin^,  and  Brittany ;  in  the  generality  of 
Montauban,  and  in  the  elections  of  Agen  and 
Condom,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  di(lri6is  of 
France,  are  taxes  upon  lands  held  iii  property 
by  an  ignoble  tenure.  In  Other  countries  the 
tax  was  laid  upon  the  fuppofed  profits  of  all 
thofe  who  held  in  farm  or  leafe  lands  belonging 
to  other  people,  whatever  might  be  the  tenure 

by 
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By  which  the  proprietor  held  them ;  and  iti  this  c  H  A  P. 
Cafe  the  taiUe  was  faid  to  be  perfonafi  In  ^  _p^ 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  provinces  of  France, 
which  are  called  the  Countries  of  Elections,  the 
taille  is  of  this  kind.  The  real  taille^  as  it 
is  impofed  only  upon  a  part  of  the  lands  of 
the  country,  is  neceffarily  an  unequal,  but  it 
is  not  always  an  arbitrary  tax,  though  it  is  fo 
tipon  fome  occafions.  The  perfonal  taille,  ad 
it  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the  profits  of 
a  certain  clafs  of  people,  which  can  only  be 
gueffed  at,  is  neceffarily  both  arbitrary  and 
unequal. 

In  France  the  perfonal  taillcf  at  prefent  (1775) 
annually  impofed  upon  the  twenty  generalities, 
called  the  Countries  of  Eledtions,  amounts  to 
40,107,239  livres,  16  fous*.  The  proportion 
in  which  this  fum  is  affeffed  upon  thofe  different 
provinces,  varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  reports  which  are  made  to  the  King's  council 
concerning  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  crops, 
as  well  as  other  circumftances,  which  may  either 
increafe  or  ditoiniih  their  relpefilive  abilities  to 
pay.  Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  eledlions,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
the  fum  impofed  upon  the  whole  generality  is 
divided  among  thofe  different  elections,  varies 
Kkewife  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the 
reports  made  to  the  council  concerning  their 
refpe6live  abilities.  It  feems  impoflSble  that  the 
council,  with  the  beft  intentions,  can  ever  pro- 

*  Afem^ires  coQcernant  les  Droitsi  &Ct  tome  u..p«  Z7« 
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Book  poTtiatt  with  tolerable  eXBj&n^%  tithet  of  diofo 
V*  two  afTeflments  to  tliie  real  abiUtied  of  the  pro- 
vince or  diflri6i  upon  which  they  are  reQ)ec« 
tively  laid.  Ignorance  and  mlfinformation  mull 
always,  more  or  lefi,  miilead  the  moil  upright 
council  The  proportion  which  each  parifh 
ought  to  fupport  of  what  is  a&fled  upon  the 
lyhple  election,  and  that  which  each  individual 
ought  to  fupport  of  what  is  aflefled  upon  his 
particular  parifh^  are  both  in  the  fame  manner 
varied,  from  year  to  year,  according  as  circum- 
dances  are  fuppofed  to  require.  Thefe  circum- 
fiances  are  judged  of^  in  the  one  cafe,  by  the 
officers  of  the  ele^ion ;  in  the  other  by  thofe  of 
the  parifh ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  arci 
more  pr  lefs,  under  the  direction  and  influence  of 
the  intendant.  Not  only  ignorance  and  mifin^ 
formation,  but  friendfhip,  party  animofity,  and 
private  refentment,  are  faid  frequently  to  miflead 
fbch  affefTors.  No  man  ful]^e6l  to  fuch  a  tax,  it 
is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain,  before  be  is  af« 
ifefTed,  of  what  he  is  to  pay.  He  cannot  even 
b^  certa,in.  ailer  he  is  afleffed,.  If  any  periba  has 
been  taxed  who  ought  to  have  been  exempted } 
pr  if  any  perfon  has  been  taxed  beyond  his  pro* 
portion,  though  both  nuifH  pay  in  the  me^time, 
yet  if  they  complain,  and  make  good  their  com* 
plaints,  the  whole  parifh  i^  reimpc^ed  next  year 
in  order  to  reimburfe  them«  If  any  of  the  con- 
tributors become  bankrupt  or  infolvent,.  the  col- 
l^^r  is  obliged  to  advance  his  tax,  and  thq 
whole  parifh  is  reimpofed  next  year  in  order  to 
reiml»urfe  the  colledor.   If  the  coUeSxir  himfelf 

ifaould 
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ihould  become  bankrupt,  the  parifli  whicli  ele^S  C  H  A  P# 
him  rriuft  anfwer  for  his  condu6l  to  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  election*  But,  as  it  might  be 
troublefome  for  the  receiver  to  profecute  the 
T^hole  parifb,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five  or  fix 
tif  the  richeft  contributors,  and  obliges  them  to 
ttiakfe  good  what  had  been  lofl:  by  the  infolvenCy 
of  the  colleftor.  The  parifti  is  afterwards  re-i 
irapofed  in  order  to  reimburfe  thofe  five  or  fix. 
Such  reimpofitions  are  always  over  and  above 
the  taille  of  the  particular  year  in  which  they 
iare  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  impofed  upon  the  profits  of 
ftocfcin  a  ptoticular  branch  of  trade,  the  traders 
are  aD  careful  to  bring  no  more  goods  to  market 
than  what  they  can  fell  at  a  price  fufiicient  to' 
rtimbuffe  them  for  adviancing  the  tax.  Some  of 
them  withdraw  a  part  of  their  fl:ocks  from  tTie 
tradb,  and  the  market  is  more  fparingly  lupplied' 
than  before.  The  price  of  the  goods  rifes,  and 
the  final  payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  con* 
famer.^  But  when  '^i  tax  is  impofed  upon  the 
profits  of  ftock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is' 
ttot  the  inte reft  of  the  farmers  to  withdraw  any 
jpart  of  their  ftock  from  that  employment.  Each 
farmer  occupies  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  for 
which- he  pays  tent*  For  the  proper  cultivation 
of  this  land  a  certain  quantity  of  fl:ock  is  necef* 
lary ;  and  by  withdrawing  any  part  of  this 
neceffitry  quantity,  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  able  to  pay  either  the  rent  or  the  tax.  In 
olrder  to'  pay  the  tax^  it  can  never  be  his  intereft 
to  dinrniifti  the  quantity  ofliis  produce,  nor  con* 

X  a  fequently 
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BOOK  fequently  to  fupply  the  market  m^ore  Iparingly 
J\_,  than  before.  The  tax,  therefore,  will  never 
enable  him  to  raife  the  price  of  his  produce,  fo  as 
to  reimburfe  himfelf  by  throwing  the  final  pay- 
ment upon  the  confumen  The  farmer,  how* 
ever,  mull  have  his  reafonable  profit  as  well  as 
every  other  dealer,  otherwife  he  mull  give  up  the 
trade.  After  the  impolition  of  a  tax  of  this 
kind,  he  can  get  this  reafonable  profit  only  by 
paying  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  more  he 
i$  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefe  he 
can  afford  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent.  A  tax  of 
^s  kind  impofed  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe 
may,  no  doubt,  dillrefs  or  ruin  the  farmer. 
Upon  the  renewal  of  the  leafe  it  mull  always 
fall  upon  the  landlord.  . 
'  In  the  countries  where  the  perfonal  taille  takes 
place,  the  farmer  is  commonly  afieffed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Hock  which  he  appears  to  employ  in 
cultivation.  He  is,  upon  this  account,  Ire- 
quently  afraid  to  have  a  good  team  of  horfes  or 
oxen,  but  endeavours  to  cul^vate  withthe  mean- 
ell  and  moll  wretched  inllruments  of  hulbandry 
that  he  can.  Such  is  his  dillrull  in  the  juftiee 
of  his  affelTors,  that  he  counterfeits  poverty, 
and  wiflies  to  appear  fcarce  abje  to  pay  any.  thing 
for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  top  much.  By 
this  miferable  policy  he  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
confult  his  own  interell  in  the  mofl  efie6lual  man- 
ner }  and  he  probably  lofes  more  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  produce  than  he  faves  by  that  of  his 
tax.  Though,  in  confequence  of  this  wretched 
cultivation  the  market  is,  no  doubt,  fomewhat 

wprfe 
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worfe  fupplied ;  yet  the  fmall  rife  of  price  which  CHAP. 
this  may  occafion^  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to  ^^* 
ifldemnify  the  farmer  for  the  diminution  of  his 
produce,  it  is  flill  lefs  likely  to  enable  him  to 
pay  more  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  public, 
tlie  farmer,  the  landlord,  all  fufffer  more  or  lefs 
by  this  degraded  cultivation.  That  the  perfonal 
taille  tends,  in  many  different  ways,  to  difcourage 
cultivation,  and  confequently  to  dry  up  the  prin- 
cipal iburce  of  the  wealth  of  every  great  country, 
I  have  already  had  oceafion  to  obierve  in  the 
third  book  of  this  Inquiry. 

What  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  fouthern 
pfoyinces  of  North  America,  and  in  the  Weft 
Indian  iflands,  annual  taxes  of  fo  much  a  head 
upon  every  negroe,  are  properly  taxes  upon  the 
profits  of  a  certain  Q>ecies  of  ftock  employed  in 
agriculture.  As  the  planters  are,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords,  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  them  in  their 
quality  of  landlords  without  any  retribution. 

Taxes  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen 
employed  in  cultivation,  feem  anciently  to  hav€^ 
been  common  all  over  Europe.  There  fhbiifts 
at  prefent  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the  empire  of 
Ruffia.  It  is  probably  upon  this  account  that 
poll-taxes  of  all  kinds  have  often  been  repre-* 
fented  as  badges  of  flavery.  Every  tax,  how- 
ever, is  to  the  perfon  who  pays  it  a  badge,  not  of 
flaveiy,  but  of  liberty.  It  denotes  that  he  is 
fubje£t  to  government,  indeed,  but  that,  as  he 
has  fome  property,  he  cannot  himfelf  be  the  pro-, 
perty  of  a  mailer.    A  poll<itax  upon  flaves  n 

X  3  altogether 
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^  o  O  K  altogether  different  from  a  poll-tax  upon  free* 
y*  men.  The  latter  is  paid  by  the  perfons  upon 
whom  it  is  impofed }  the  former  by  a  different 
fet  of  perfons V  The  latter  is  either  altogether 
arbitrary  or  altogether  unequal,  and  in  moil  cafes 
is  both  the  one  and  the  other;  the  formeiv 
though  in  fome  reipe£ls  unequal,  different  flaves 
being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  refpe^s  arbi<> 
trary.  Every  mailer  who  knows  the  number  of 
his  own  flaves,  knows  exadlly  what  he  has  to 
pay.  Thofe  different  taxes,  however,  being 
called  by  the  fame  name,  have  been  coofldered 
^s  of  the  fame  nature« 

The  taxes  which  in  Holland  are  impofed  upoi^ 
misn  and  maid  fervants,  are  taxes,  not  upojq 
ilock,  but  upon  expence ;  and  fb  far  reiemble 
the  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities.  The 
ta^  of  a  guinea  a  head  for  every  man  fervant, 
which  has  lately  been  impofed  in  Great  Britain, 
is  of  the  fame  kind.  It  falls  heavieil  upon  the 
middling  rank.  A  man  of  two  hundred  a  year 
may  keep  a  Angle  man  fervant.  A  Mian  of  ten 
thoufand  a  year  will  not  keep  fifty.  It  does  uot 
i^ffe6t  the  poor.    . 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  ftock  in  particular 

employments  can  never  affe^  the  intereft  of 

money.     Nobody  will  lend  his  money  for  left 

intereft  to  thofe  who  exercife  the  taxed,  than  to 

thofe  who  exercife  the  untaxed  employments. 

Taxes  upon  the  revenue  arifing  from  ftock  in  all 

employments,  where  the  government  attempts  tQ 

levy-  them  with  any  degree  of  exaftnefs,  will,  ia 

many  cafes,  fall  upon  the  intereft  oi  mane;. 

The 
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lUe  Vingtieme,  or  twentieth  penny,  in  France,  ti  B  A  P. 
is  a  tax  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  is  called  the  .     °' 
land-tax  in  England,  and  is  aflefied,  in  the  faine 
manner,  upon  the  revenue  ariiing  from  land^ 
houfes^  and  flock.    So  far  as  it  affefts  flock  it  is 
afiefled,  though  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with 
much  more  exa6lnefs  than  that  part  of  the  land^ 
tax  of  EngUnd  which  is  in^pofed  upon  the  fame 
fund*    It,  in  many  cafes,  falls  altogether  upoh 
the  interefl  of  money.    Money  is  fi^equently 
funk  in  France  upon  what  are  called  Contr86l$ 
for  the  conflitution  of  a  rent ;  that  is,  perpetual 
annuities  redeemable  at  any  time  by  the  debtot 
^pon  repayment  of  the  fum  originally  advanced^ 
but  of  which  this  redemption  is  not  exigible  by 
the  creditor  except  in  parttcular  cafes.    The 
Vingtieme  feems  not  to  have  raifed  the  rate  of 
thofe  annuities,  though  it  is  exafilly  leviec^  Vpoi| 
^emall. 

Appendix  to  Auticies  I.  and  H. 
Taxes  upon  the  capital  Value  of  Landy  HoufeSj  and  Stock, 

WHILE  property  remains  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  fame  perfon,  whatever  permanent  taxes  may 
have  been  impofed  itpon  it,  they  have  liever 
been  intended  to  diminifh  or  take  away  any  part 
of  its  capital  value,  but  only  foine  part  of  thtf 
revenue  arifing  from  it.  But  when  property 
changes  band^,  when  it  is  tranfinitted  either  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the  living  to  the* 
Uviftg,  filch  t^xes  hav^  frequently  becai  impofed 

3^  4  ^P^W 
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B  o  o  K  upon  it  as  neceflarily  take  away  fome  part  of  if« 
^*       capital  value. 

The  transference  of  all  forts  of  property  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  and  that  of  immoveable 
pr9perty,  of  lands  and  houfes,  from  the  living 
to  the  living,  are  tranfa6tions  which  are  ia  their 
nature  either  public  and  notorious,  or  iuch  as 
cannot  be  long  concealed*    Such  tranfa£tions, 
therefore,  may  be  taxed  directly.    The  trant 
ference  of  ilock,  or  moveable  property,  from  the 
living  to  the  living,  by  the  lending  of  money,  is 
frequently  a  fecret  trania£lion,  and  mfay  always 
be  made  fo.    It  cannot  eafily,  therefore,  be 
taxed  dire6lly.    It  has  been  taxed  indire€Uy  in 
two  different  ways ;  firft,  by  requiring  that  the 
deed,  containing  the  obligation  to  repay,  ihould 
be  written  upon  paper  or  parchment  which  had 
paid  a  certain  ftamp-duty,  otherwife  not  to  be' 
valid ;   fecondly,  by  requiring,  under  the  like 
penalty  of  invalidity,  that  it  fhould  be  recorded 
either  in  a  public  or  fecret  regifter,   and  by 
impofing  certain .  duties  upon  fuch  regiftration. 
Stamp-duties  and   duties   of  regiftration  have 
frequently  been  impofed  likewife  upon  the  deeds 
transferring  property  of  all  kinds  from  the  dead 
to  the  living,  and  upon  thofe  transferring  im- 
moveable property  from  the  living  to  the  living, 
tranfa6tions  which  might  eafily  have  been  taxed 
directly. 

The  Vicefima  Hereditatum,  the  twentieth 
penny  of  inheritances,  impofed  by  AugSftus 
lipon  the  ancient  Romans,  was  a  tax  upqa  the 

transference 
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transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  chap. 
Kving.    Dion  Caffius*,  the  author  who  writes      J^ 
concerning  it  the  leaft  indiftinfitly,  fays,  that 
it  was  impofedupon  all  fucceflions,  legacies,  and 
donations,  in  cafe  of  death,  except  upon  thofe 
to  the  nearell  relations,  and  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon: 
fucceffions  t.  Collateral  fucceffions  are  taxed, 
according  to  the  degree  of  relation;  from  five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the 
fucceflion.  Teftamentary  donations,  or  legacies 
to  collaterals,  are  fubje6l  to  the  like  duties. 
Thofe  from  hulband  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to 
hufband,  to  the  fiftieth  penny.  The  Ludtuofa 
Hereditas,  the  mournful  fucceflion  of  afcendents 
to  defcendents,  to  the  twentieth  penny  only. 
Direfil  fucceflions,  or  thofe  of  defcendents  to 
afcendents,  pay  no  tax.  The  death  of  a  father, 
to  fuch  of  his  children  as  live  in  the  fame  houfe 
with  him,  is  feldom  attended  with  any  increafe, 
and  frequently  with  a  confiderable  diminution  of 
revenue ;  by  the  lols  of  his  induftry,  of  his  office, 
orof  fome  lifei-rent  eftate,  of  which  he  may  have 
been  in  poflfeffion.  That  tax  would  be  cruel  and 
pppreffive  which  aggravated  their  lofs  by  taking 
from  them  any  part  of  his  fucceflion.  It  may, 
however,  fometimes  be  otherwife  with  thofe 
children  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman 
law,  are /aid  to  be  emancipated  j  in  that  of  the 

•  Lib.  S5'    See  alfo  Burman  de  Vedlgallbus  Pop.  Rpm.  cap.xi« 
>nd  Bouchaud  de  1*  imp6t  du  vingtieme  fur  les  fucceffions. 
f  S99  )vS|^gire9  coacernaot  lei  Droits  &q.  toxan  I  p.  %%s» 

Scotch 
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BOOK  Scotch  law,  to  be  forisfamiliated :  that  is^  ^rfu> 

^ ^  have  received  their  portion,  have  got  families  of 

their  own,  and  are  fupported  by  funds  feparate 
and  independent  of  thofe  of  their  father.  What- 
ever part  of  his  fucceffion  might  come  to  fuch 
children,  would  be  a  real  addition  to  their  for- 
tune^  and  might  therefore,  perhaps,  without 
more  inconveniency  than  what  attends  all  duties 
of  this  kind,  be  liaUe  to  fome  tax. 

The  cafualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes 
upon  the  transference  of  land,  both  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  and  from  the  livlhg  to  the 
living.  In  ancient  times  they  conflituted  in  every 
part  of  Europe  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

The  heir  of  every  immediate  vaffal  of  the 
crown  paid  a  certain  duty,  generally  a  year-s 
rent,  upon  receiving  the  inveftiture  of  the  eftate. 
If  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  whdie  rents  of  tk) 
eftate,  during  the  continuance  of  the  minority) 
devolved  to  the  fuperior  without  any  other 
charge,  befides  the  maintenance  of  the  miflOTy 
and  the  payment  of  the  widow's  dower,  whegi 
there  happened  to  be  a  dowager  upon  the  land, 
When  the  minor  came  to  be  of  age,  another  t$Xi 
called  Relief,  was  ftill  due  to  the  Aiperior,  which 
generally  amounted  likewife  to  a  yearns  rent,  A 
long  minority,  which  in  the  prefent  times  fo 
frequently  difburdens  a  great  eftate  of  all  its 
incumbrances,  and  reftores  the  family  to  their 
ancient  fplendour,  could  in  thofe  times  have  no 

Inch  effe^    The  wiifte»  ^iid  not  the  ^incufiii' 

hraoce 
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brance  of  the  efUte,  was  the  common  effeSt  of  a  C  B  A  iv 
Ipng  minority.  k.J^ 

By  the  feudal  law,  the  vaflal  could  not  alienate 
without  the  confent  of  his  fuperior,  who  gen^ 
rally  extorted  a  fine  or  compofition  for  granting 
it.    This  fine,  which  was  at  firft  arbitrary,  came 
in  many  countries  to  be  regulated  at  a  certain 
portion  of  the  price  of  the  land.    In  fome  coun-  , 
tries,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  other  feudal 
cuiloms  have  gone  into  difufe,  this  tax  upon  the 
alienation  of  land  ftill  continues  to  make  a  very 
coniiderable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fove« 
reign.     In  the  canton  of  Berne  it  is  fo  high  as  a 
iixth  part  of  the  price  of  all  noble  fiefs ;  and  a 
tenth  part  of  that  of^all  ignoble  ones  *•     In  the 
canton  of  Lucerne  the  tax  upon  the  fale  of  lands 
is  not  univerfal,  and  takes  place  only  in  cer* 
tain  diilridts.     But  if  any  perfon  felk  bis  land# 
in  order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  pays 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  price  of  the  fale  t. 
Taxes  of  the  fame  kind  upon  the  fale  either  of 
all  lands,  dr  of  lands  held  by  certain  tenures, 
take  place  in  many  other  countries,  and  make  3 
more  or  lefs  confiderable  branch  of  the  revenue 
pf  the  fovereign. 

Such  tranfa£tions  may  be  taxed  indire6fcly,  by 
means  either  of  ftamp-duties,  or  of  duties  upon 
regiftration ;  and  thofe  duties  either  may  or  mi^ 
liot  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  fubje^ 
Y^hich  is  transferred* 

*  Meiwures  coQccrnaat  lei  I>i^t8»  &e*  ^^ 
f  Id.  p.  I57» 
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BOOK  '  I^  Great  Britain  the  ftatnp-duties  are  higher 
or  lower,  not  fo  much  according  to  the  value  of 
the  property  transferred  (an  eighteen-penny  or 
half-crown  (lamp  being  fufHcient  upon  a  bond 
for  the  largeflfum  of  money)  as  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  deed.    The  higheft  do  not  exceed 
fix  pounds  upon  every  Iheet  of  paper,  or  (kin  of 
^  parchment ;   and  thefe  high  duties  fall  chiefly 
upon  grants  from  the  crown,  and  upon  certain 
law  proceedings,  without  any  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  fubje£t.     There  are  in  Great  Britain  no 
duties  on  the  regiftration  of  deeds  or  writings, 
except  the  fees  of  the  officers  who  keep  the  re- 
giiler ;  and  thefe  are  feldom  more  than  a  rea- 
fonable  recompence  for  their  labour.  The  crown 
derives  no  revenue  from  them. 

In  Holland*  there  are  both  (lamp  duties  and 
duties  upon  regiftration ;  which  in  fome  cafes 
afe,  and  in  fome  are  not,  proportioned,  to  the 
value  of  the  property  transferred.  Allteftaments 
HHift  be  written  upon  ftamped  paper,  of  which 
the  price  is  proportioned  to  the  f)roperty  dif- 
pofed  of,  fo  that  there  are  (lamps  which  coll 
from  three  pence,  or  three  ftivers  a  (heet,  to  three 
hundred  florins,  equal  to  about  twenty-feven 
pounds  ten  (hillings  of  our  money.  If  the  (lamp 
is  of  an  inferior  price  to  what  the  teftator 
ought  to  have  made  ufe  of,  his  fucceffion  is 
conflfcated.  This  is  over  and  above  all  their 
other  taxes  on  fucceflion.     Except  bills  of  ex* 

^  MeiBoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c«tomei.  p.  2331  ia4t  325« 

« 
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change,  and  fome  other  mercaotile  bills,    all  c  H  a  p. 

other  deeds,  bonds,  and  contra6ts,  arefubjedtto  , ^ 

a  ftamp-duty.  This  duty,  however,  does  not  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  fubjedl.  AH 
iales  of  land  and  of  houfes,  and  all  mortgages 
upon  either,  mud  be  regiftered^  and,  upon  re<- 
giftration,  pay  a  duty  to  the  Hate  of  two  and  a 
lialf  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  price  or 
of  the  mortgage.  This  duty  is  extended  to  the 
fale  of  all  Ihips  and  veflels  of  more  than  two  tons 
burthen,  whether  decked  or  undecked.  Thefe, 
it  feems,are  confidered  as  a  fort  of  houfes  upon 
the  water.  The  fale  of  moveables,  when  it  is 
ordered  by  a  court  of  juftice,  is  fubje6l  to  the 
like  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

In  France  there  are  both  (lamp-duties  and 
duties  upon  regiftration.  The  former,  are  confi- 
dered  as  a  branch  of  the  aides  or  excife,  and  in 
the  provinces  where  thofe  duties  take  place,  are 
levied  by  the  excife  oflScers.  The  latter  are  con- 
fidered as  a  branch  of  the  domain  of  the  crown, 
and  are  levied  by  a  different  fet  of  officers. 

Thofe  modes  of  taxation,  by  (tamp-duties  and 
by  duties  upon  regiftration,  are  of  very  modem, 
invention.  In  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  however,  ftamp-duties  have,  in  Europe, 
become  almoft  univerfal,  and  duties  upon  re- 
giftration extremely  common.  There  is  no  art 
which  one  government  fooner  learns  of  another, 
than  that  of  draining,  money  from  the  pockets  of 
^e  people. 

Taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  fall  finally  as  well  as  itn* 

mediately 
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BOO  r  mediately  upon  the  perfon  to  whom  the  pr<SfptTt^ 
is  transferred*  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  land  fall 
altogether  upon  the  ieHer.  Tlie  feller  is  almod 
always  under  the  neceflfty  of  felling,  and  muft, 
therefore,  take  fiich  a  price  as  he  can  get.  The 
buyer  is  fcarce  f ver  under  the  nefeefBty  of  buy^ 
iiig,  and  will,  therefore,  only  give  fiich  a  price 
as  he  likes^  He  confiders  what  the  land  wiQ  coft 
Uai  in  tax  and  price  together*  The  more  he  is 
oUiged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs  he  will 
be  difpofed  to  give  in  the  way  of  price.  Such 
taxes,  therefore,  fall  almoft  dWays  upon  a  ne- 
eeffitous  perfon,  and  muft,  therefore,  be  fre* 
qoently  very  cruel  and  oppreffive.  Taxes  upon 
the  fale  of  new<*bui}t  houfes,  where  the  building 
is  fold  without  the  ground,  fall  generally  upon 
the  buyer,  becauie  the-  builder  muft  genendly 
have  his  profit ;  otherwiie  he  nmft  give  up  the 
trade.  If  he  advances  the  tax,  therefore,  the 
buyer  muft  generally  repay  it  to  him.  Taxel 
upon  the  fale  of  old  houfes,  for  the  iame  reafon 
as  thofe  upon  the  fale  of  land^  fall  genersdiy  upon 
^e  feller ;  whom,  in  moft  cafes^  either  convex 
niency  or  necefflty  obliges  to  fell.  The  number 
of  new-built  houfes  that  are  annually  brought  to 
market,  is-  more  or  lefs  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand. Unlefs  the  demand  is  fuch  as  to  afford 
Ae  builder  his  profit,  after  paying  sdl  expences, 
he  will  build  no  more  houfes.  The  number  of  old 
lioufes  which  happen  at  any  time  ta  come  to. 
market  is  regulated  by  accidents,^  of  which  the 
greater  part  havt^  no  relation  to  the  demand. 
Two  or  three  great  bankruptcies  in  a  mercantile 

town. 
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town,  will  bring  many  houfea  to  &le>  which  muft  c  H  A  F» 
be  fold  for  what  can  be  got  for  them.  Taxes  ,  ^ 
upon  th.e  fale  of  ground-rents  faU  altogether  upon 
the  feller ;  for  the  fame  resdbn  as  thofe  upofi  the 
fale  of  land.  Stamp-duties,  and  duties  upon 
the  regiftration  of  bonds  and  contrails  fcur  bor* 
rowed  money,  fall  altogether  upoa  the  borrower, 
aad,  in  fa£i;,  are  always  paid  by  him.  Duties  of 
the  fame  kind  upon  law  proceedings  fall  upon 
the  fuitors«  They  reduce  to  both  the  capital 
value  of  the  fubje^t  in  diipute.  The  more  it  coils 
to  acquire  any  property,  the  lefs  mud  be  the 
neat  value  of  it  when  acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  of 
every  kind,  fo  far  as  they  diminifh  the  capital 
v^ue  of  that  property,  tend  to  diminiih  the  fundci 
dellined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  la* 
bour.  They  are  all  more  or  lefs  unthrifty  taxes 
that  increafe  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign,  which 
feldpm  maintains  any  but  unproductive  labour^ 
erB ;  at  the  expence  of  the  capital  of  the  people^: 
which  maintains  none  put  produ3ive. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are.  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  are  ftill 
unequal  j  the  frequency  of  transference  not  being 
always  equal  in  property  of  equal  value.  When 
they  are  not  proportioned  to  this  value,  which  is 
the  cafe  with  the  greater  part  of  the  flamp- 
4uties,  and  duties  of  regiftration,  they  are  ftill 
more  fo.  They  are  in  no  relpe6t  arbitrary,  but 
Are  or  may  be  in  all  cafes  perfe6l:ly  clear  and 
certain.  Though  they  fometimes  fall  upon  the 
perfon  who  i?  not  very  able  to  pay  j  the  time  of 

payment 
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BOOK  pa}rment  is  in  moft  cafes  fufficiently  convenient 
y*^  ^  for  him.  When  the  pa)mient  becomes  due,  he 
muft  in  moil  cafes  have  the  money  to  pay.  They 
are  levied  at  very  little  expence,  and  in  general 
fubje£i  the  contributors  to  no  other  inconve<* 
niency  befides  always  the  unavoidable  one  of 
paying  the  tax. 

In  France  the  (lamp  duties  are  not  much  com' 
plained  of.  Thofe  of  regiftration,  which  they  call 
the  Controle,  are.  They  give  occafion^  it  is  pre- 
tended, to  much  extortion  in  the  officers  of  the  far- 
mers'^generalwhocolledtthetax,  which  isinagreat 
meafure  arbitrary  and  uncertain.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  libels  which  have  been  written  againft 
the  prefentfyftem  of  finances  in  France^the  abufes 
of  the  Controle  make  a  principal  article.  Uncer- 
tainty,  however,  does  not  feem  to  be  neceflarily 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  fuch  taxes^  If  the  popu- 
lar complaints  are  well  founded,  the  abufe  muil 
arife,  not  fb  much  from  the  nature  of  the  tax,  as 
from  the  want  of  precifion  and  diftin^nefs  in  the 
words  of  the  edi6ls  or  laws  which  impofe  it. 

The  regiftration  of  mortgages,  and  in  general 
of  all  rights  upon  immoveable  property,  as  it  gives 
great  fecurity  both  to  creditors  and  purchafers,  is 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  public*  That  of 
the  greater  part  of  deeds  of  other  kinds  is  fre- 
quently inconvenient,  and  even  dangerous  to  in- 
dividuals, without  any  advantage  to  the  public. 
All  regifters  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  ought 
to  be  kept  fecret,  ought  certainly  never  to  exift. 
The  credit  of  individuals  ought  certainly 
never  to  depend  upon  to  very  flender  a  fecii- 
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rity  as  the  probity  aud  religion  of  the  inferior  chap. 
officers  of  revenue.  But  where  the  fees  of  re^  .  ^* 
giftration  have  been  made  a  fource  of  revenue 
to  the  fovereign,  regifter  pfficei^  have  commonly 
been  multiplied  without  end,  both  for  the  deeds 
)^ich  ought  to  be  regiilered,  and  for  thofe  which 
ought  noL  In  France  there  are  feveral  different 
forts  of  fecret  regifter$.  This  abufe,  though  not 
perhaps  a  neceflary,  it  muit  be  acknowledgedi 
is  a  very  natural  effect  of  fuch  taxes. 

Sufh  (lamp-duties  as  thpfe  in  England  upon 
cards  and  dice,  upon  news-papers  and  periodical 
pamphlets,  &c*  are  properly  taxes  upon  con- 
fumption ;  the  final  payment  falls  upon  the  per* 
fons  who  ufe  or  confume  fuch  commodities.  Such 
ftamp-duties  as  thofe  upon  licences  to  retail  ale^t 
wine,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  though  intended^ 
perhaps,  to  fall  upon  the  profits  of  the  retailers, 
are  likewife  finally  paid  by  the  confumers  of 
thofe  liquors.  Such  taxes,  though  called  by  the 
fame  name,  and  levied  by  the  fame  officers  and 
in  the  fame  manner  witli  the  ilamp-dutie^  above* 
mentioned  upon  the  transference  pf  property^ 
are  however  of  a  quif e  different  nature^  md  fall 
upon  quite  (Cerent  funds. 


Article  III. 

Taxes  upon  the  Wages  ef  Lalmr. 

THE  wages  of  the  inferior  claiTes  of  work- 
men, I  have  endeavoured  to  Ihow  in  the  firft 
book,  ace  every  where  necefTarily  reguUted  by 
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BOOK  two  different  circumftances ;   the  demand  for 
^*       labour,  and  the  ordinary  or  average  price  of 
provifions.  The  demand  for  labour,  according  a» 
it  happens  to  be  eithefr  increafing,  flationary,  or 
declining ;  or  to  require  an  increafing,  ftation- 
ary,  or  declining  population,  regulates  the  fub- 
iiflence  of  the  labourer,  and  determines  in  what 
degree  it  fliaU  be,  either  liberal,  moderate,  or 
fcanty.     The  Qrdinary  or  average  price  of  pro- 
vifions determines  the  quantity  of  money  which 
inufl  be  paid  to  the  workman  in  order  to  enabk 
him,  one  year  with  another,  to  purchafethi* 
liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty  fubfiftence.   Whil« 
the  demand  for  labour  and  tl^e  price  of  provifions, 
therefore,  remain  the  fame,  a  direct  tax  upon 
the  wages  of  labour  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  raife  them  ibmewhat  higher  than  the  tax. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  a  particular 
place  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of 
provifions  were  fuch,  as  to  render  ten  ihillings  a 
week  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour ;  and  that  a 
tax  of  one-fifth,  or  four  fliillings  in  the  pound, 
was  impofed  upon  wages.    If  the  demand  for 
laboiu:  and  the  price  of  provifions  remained  the 
fame,  it  would  fl:ill  be  neceflary  that  the  labourer 
fliould  in  that  place  earn  fuch  a  fubfifi:ence  as 
could  be  bought  only  for  ten  fliillings  a  week, 
or  that  after  paying  the  tax  he  fliould  have  ten 
fliillings  a  week  free  wages.  But  in  order  to  leave 
him  fuch  free  wages  after  paying  fuch  a  tax,  the 
price  of  labour  muft  in  that  place  foon  rife,  not 
to  twelve  fliillings  a  week  only,  but  to  twelve 
and  fixpence  j  that  is,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
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J)ay  a  tax  of  one«fiflh,  his  wages  muft  neceffarily  CHAP, 
foon  rife,  not  one-fifth  part  only,  but  one  fourth.  "* 
Whatever  was  the  proportion  of  the  tax,  the 
wages  of  labour  muft  in  all  cafes  rife,  not  only 
iu  that  proportion,  but  in  a  higher  proportion. 
If  the  tax^  for  example,  was  one-tenth,  the  wages 
of  labour  muil  neceffarily  foon  rife,  not  one- 
tenth  part  only,  but  one-eighth. 

A  dire6t  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  there* 
fore,  though  the  labourer  might  perhaps  pay 
it  out  of  his  hand,  could  not  properly  be  faid  to 
be  even  advanced  by  him ;  at  leaft  if  the  de- 
mand for  labour  and  the  average  price  of  provi- 
fioDS  remained  the  fame  after  the  tax  as  before 
it  In  all  fuch  cafes,  not  only  the  tax,  but  fome- 
thing  more  than  the  tax,  would  in  reality  be 
advanced  by  the  perfon  who  immediately  em- 
ployed him.  The  final  payment  would  in  dif- 
ferent cales  fall  upon  different  perfons.  The  rife 
which  fuch  a  tax  might  occafion  in  the  wages 
of  msinufacluring  labour  would  be  advanced  by 
the;mafter  manufadturer,  who  woidd  both  be 
entitled  smd  obliged  to  charge  it,  with  a  profit, 
upon  the  price  of  his  goods.  The  final  payment 
of  this  rife  of  wages,  therefore,  together  with 
the  additional  profit  of  the  mafter  manufatSturer, 
would  fall  upon  the  confumer.  The  rife  which 
iuch  a  tax  might  occafion  in  the  wages  of  coun- 
try labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  farmer, 
who,  in  order  to  maintain  the  fame  number  of 
labourers  as  before,  would  be  obliged. to  em- 
ploy a  greater  capital.  In  order  to  get  back  this 
Ijr^ater  capital,  tOjgether  with  the  ordinary  profits 
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BOOK  of  dock,  it  yrovid  be  neceflary  that  he  {faodd 

y^ ^  retain  a  larger  portion,  or  what  comes  to  the 

fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  larger  portion,  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  eonfequently  that  be 
fhould  pay  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  final 
payment  of  this  rife  of  wages,  therefore,  would 
in  this  cafe  fall  upon  the  landlord,  together  wi& 
the  additional  profit  of  the  farra^  who  had  ad- 
vanced it.  In  all  cafes  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
wages  of  labour  mufl,  in  the  long-run,  oecafioa 
both  a  greater  redu£tion  in  the  rent  of  land,  and 
a  greater  rife  in  the  price  of  manufa£tured  goods^ 
than  would  have  followed  from  the  proper  afieiT- 
ment  of  a  film  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  tax, 
partly  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  upon 
confumable  commodities. 

If  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have 
not  always  occafioned  a  proportionable  life  in 
thofe  wages,  it  is  becaufe  they  have  generally 
occafioned  a  confiderable  fall  in  the  demand  for 
labour.  The  declenfion  of  induftry,  the  decreafe 
of  employment  for  the  poor,  the  diminution  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  have  generally  been  the  effe6ts  of  fuch 
taxes.  IncQnfequenceofthem,however,theprice 
of  labour  muft  always  be  higher  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been  in  the  a^tusd  ftate  of  the  de- 
mand :  and  this  enhancement  of  price,  together 
with  the  profit  of  thofe  who  advance  it,  muft  al- 
ways be  finally  paid  by  the  laildlotds  and  con- 
fumers. 

A  tax  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does 
not  raife  the  pice  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in 
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proportion  to  the  tax ;  for  the  fame  reafou  that  a  c  H  A  p« 
tax  upon  the  farmer's  profit  does  not  raife  tl^at  ^  J^- 
price  in  that  proportion. 

Abfurd  and  deftru^ve  as  fuch  taxes  are, 
however,  they  take  place  in  many  countries* 
In  France  that  part  of  the  taille  which  is  charged 
upon  the  induftry  of  workmen  and  day-labourers^ 
in  country  villages,  is  properly  a  tax  of  thi^ 
kind  Their  wages  are  computed  according  to 
the.  common  rate  of  the  diftri^l  in  which  they 
refide,  and  that  they  may  be  as  little  liable  as^ 
poffible  to  any  over-charge,  their  yearly  gain^ 
are  e^mated  at  no  more  than  two  hundrecl 
working  days  in  the  year*.  The  tax  of  each 
individual  is  varied  from  ye^  to  year  according 
to  different  circumftances,  of  which  the  coUe<9:or 
or  the  commiiTary,  whom  the  intendant  appoint^ 
to  aflSift  him,  are  the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in 
confequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  fyllem  of 
finances  which  was  begun  in  1748,  a  \TBry  heavy 
tax  is  impofed  upon  the  induftry  of  artificers^ 
They  are  divided  into  four  claiTes.  The  higheft 
clafs  pay  a  hundred  i^iorins  a  yearj  which^ 
at  twp-and-twenty-pence  halfpenny  a  florin^ 
amounts  to  gl.  j  s.  6dn  The  fecond  clafs  ar^ 
taxed  at  feventy ;  the  tlurd  at  fifty ;  and  the 
fourth,  comprehending  artificers  in  villages,  and 
the  loweft  dafs  of  thofe  in  towns^  at  twenty-five 
florins  t. 

The  recompence  of  ingenious  artifts  And  of 
men  of  liberal  profeffions,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  fhow  in  the  firil  book,  neceflarily  keeps  a 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits  ^  &c.  torn;  11.  p.  xo8. 
;  t,KLtoxBuuLp.87. 
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BOOK  certain  proportion  to  the  emolutnents  of  inferidi 

^ J  trades.  A  tax  upon  this  recompence,  therefore^ 

could  have  no  other  eflFe6l  than  to  raife  it  fome- 
what  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  tax.  If 
it  did  not  rife  in  this  manner^  the  ingenious  arts 
and  the  liberal  profeffions,  being  no  longer  upon 
a  level  with  other  trades^  would  be  fo  much  de- 
ferted  that  they  would  foon  return  to  that  level. 
The  emoluments  of  offices  are  not,  like  thofe 
of  trades  and  profeffions,  regulated  by  the  free 
competition  of  the  market,  and  do  not,  there- 
fore, always  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  what  the 
nature  of  the  employment  requires.  They  are, 
perhaps,  in  moll  countries,  higher  than  it  r^ 
quires  ;  the  perfons  who  have  the  adminiftration 
of  government  being  generally  difpofed  to  re- 
ward both  themfelves,  and  their  immediate  de- 
piendents,  rather  more  than  enough/'  The  emo- 
luments of  offices,  therefore,  can  in  moft  cafes 
very  well  bear  to  be  taxed.  The  perfons,  be- 
fides,  who  enjoy  public  offices,  elpecially  the 
more  lucrative,  are  in  all  countries  the  obje6b 
of  general  envy  j  iand  a  tax  upon  their  emolu- 
ments, even  though  it  fhould  be  foftiewhat 
higher  than  upon  any  other  fort  of  revenue,  is 
always  a  very  popular  tax.  In  England,  for 
example,  when  by  the  land-tax  every  other  fort 
of  revenue  was  fuppofed  to  be  afiefled  at  four 
Ihillings  in  the  pound,  it  was  very  pc^ular  to 
lay  a  real  tax  of  five  ftiUings  and  fixpence  in 
the  pound  upon  the  falaries  of  offices  which  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  pounds  a  year  j  the  penfions 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the 
pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a 

few 
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few  Others  lefs  obnoxious  to  envy  excepted,  chap. 

There  are  in  England  no  other  direS;  taxes  upon  ^ ^ 

the  wages  of  labour. 


Article  IV. 

Taxes  'which y  it  is  intended jJbouU  fall  indifferently  ^[fon  every 

different  Species  of  Revenue^ 

THE  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould 
fall  indifferently  upon  every  different  ipecies  of 
revenue,  are  capitation  taxes, .  and  taxes  upon 
confumable  commodities.  Thefe  muil  be  paid 
indifferently  from  whatever  revenue  the  con- 
tributors may  poffefs ;  from,  the  rent  of  their 
land,  from  the  profits  of  their  dock,  or  from 
the  W£^es  of  their  labour, 


Capitation  Tapeei, 

CAPITATION  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
proportion  them  to  the  fortune  or  revenue  of 
each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbitrary. 
The  ftate  of  a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day  to 
day,  and  without  an  iriquifition  more  intolerable 
than  any  tax,  and  renewed  at  leaft  once  every 
year,  can  only  be  gueffed  at.  His  affeffment, 
therefore,  mull  in  moil  cafes  depend  upon  the 
good  or  bad  humour  of  his  affeflbrs,  and  muft„ 
therefore,  be  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain. 

Capitation  taxes,  if  they  are '  proportioned 
not  to  the  fuppofed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of 
^acb  contributor,  become  altogether  unequal} 
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BOOK  the  degrefes  6f  forttine  being  frequently  unequal 
in  the  fame  degree  of  rank. 

Such  taxes,  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
render  them  equal,  become  altogether  arbitrary 
and  uncertain ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  render 
them  certain  and  not  arbitrary,  become  alto- 
gether unequal.  Let  the  tax  be  light  or  heavy, 
uncertainty  is  always  a  great  grievance.  In  a 
light  tax  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  may 
be  fupported ;  in  a  heavy  one  it  is  altogether 
intolerable. 

In  the  different  poll-taxes  which  took  place 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
the  Contributors  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
afleffed  according  to  the  degree  of  their  rank ; 
fts  dukes,  fnarquifles,  earls,  vifcounts^  barons, 
cfquires,  gentlemen,  the  eldeft  and  youngeft 
fons  of  peers,  &c.  All  fliopkeepers  and  tradef- 
men  worth  more  than  three  hundred  pounds, 
that  is,  the  better  fort  of  them,  were  iubje6t  to 
the  fame  aiTeflment;  how  great  foever  might  be 
the  difiference  in  their  fortunes.  Their  rank  was 
more  confidered  than  their  fortune.  Several  c£ 
thofe  who  in  the  firil  poll-tax  were  rated  a^ 
cording  to  their  fuppded  fortune,  were  after* 
wards  rated  according  to  their  rank.  Seijeants, 
attornies,  and  pro^ors  at  law,  who  in  the  firft 
poll*tax  were  ailefled  at  three  flullings  in  the 
pound  of  their  fuppofed  income,  were  aD^erwards 
afleifed  as  gentlemen.  In  the  afleflment  of  a 
tax  which  was  not  very  heavy,  a  confiderable 
degree  of  inequality  had  been  found  le&  infiqp* 

portable  than  atiy  degree  of  uncertainly^ 

In 
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.  In  the  capitation  which  has  been  levied  in  c  H  A  F* 

France  without  any  interruption  fince  the  be-  , ^ 

ginning  of  the  prefent  century^  the  bigheft 
orders  of  people  are  rated  according  to  their 
rank  by  an  invariable  tariff;  the  lower  orders  of 
people^  according  to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be 
their  fortune,  by  an  afleffment  which  varies  from 
year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the  King's  court, 
the  judges  and  other  officers  in  the  fuperior 
courts  of  juftice,  the  officers  of  the  troops,  &c, 
are  afiefled  in  the  firft  manner.  The  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  the  provinces  are  afleffed  in 
the  fecond.  In  France  the  ^eat  eafily  fubmit 
to  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  in  a  tax 
which,  fo  far  as  it  afFe6ls  them,  is  not  a  very 
heavy  one ;  but  could  not  brook  the  arbitrary 
afleflment  of  an  intendant.  The  inferior  ranks 
o£  people  muft,  in  that  cotmtry,  fufier  patiently 
the  uikge  which  their  fuperiors  think  proper  to 
give  them. 

In  En^nd  the  different  poll-taxes  never  prot^ 
duced  the  fum  which  had  been  expe6bed  from 
them,  or  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  they  might 
have  produced,  had  they  been  exadtiy  levied. 
In  France  the  capitation  always  produces  th« 
fum  expected  £rom  it.  The  mild  government 
of  En^nd,  when  it  afiefled  the  different  ranks 
of  people  to  the  poll-tax,  contented  itfelf  with 
what  that  a£S^ment  happemed  to  produce ;  and 
requii^d  no  compeniation  for  the  lo&  which  the 
ftate  smigM^  fuftain  either  by  tho£e  who  could  not 
pny,  or  by  thofe  who  would  fiot  pay  (for  there 
were  many  &ich),  and  who,  by  the  inddlgent 
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BOOK  execution  of  the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pajr* 
^*  The  more  fevere  government  of  France  afleffe* 
upon  each  generality  a  certain  fum,  which  the 
intendant  mull  find  as  he  can.  If  any  province 
complains  of  being  aflefled  too  high,  it  may,  in 
the  afleflment  of  next  year,  obtain  an  abatement 
proportioned  to  the  over-charge  of  the  year  be- 
fore. But  it  mull  pay  in  the  meain  time.  The 
intendant,  in  order  to  be  fure  of  finding  the  fum 
affeffed  upon  his  generality,  was  impowered  to 
aflefs  it  in  a  larger  fum,  that  the  failure  or  in- 
ability of  iope  of  the  contributors  might  be 
compenfated  by  the  over-charge  of  the  reft ;  and 
till  1765,  the  fixation  of  this  furplus  affeffment 
was  left  altogether  to  his  difcretion.  In  that 
year  indeed  the  council  aflumed  this  power  to 
itfelf.  In  the  capitation  of  the  provinces,  it  is 
obferved  by  the  perfe6tly  well-informed  author 
of  the  Memoirs  upon  the  impofitions  in  France, 
the  proportion  which  falls  upon  the  nobility, 
and  upon  thofe  whofe  privileges  exempt  them 
from  the  taille,  is  the  leaft  confiderable.  The 
largeft  falls  upon  thofe  fubjeft  to  the  taille,  who 
are  aflefled  to  the  capitation  at  fo  much  a  pound 
of  what  they  pay  to  that  other  tax. 

Capitation  taxes,  £0  far  as  they  are  levied 
upon  the  lower  raiiks  of  people,  are  dire6l  taxes 
upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  are  attended  with 
all  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  taxes. 

Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  expenqe  f 
and,  where  they  are  rigoroufly  exacted,  afford 
a  very  fure  revenue  to  the  ftate.  It  is  upon  thi? 
^.ccount  that  in  countries  where  the  eafe,  com- 

fort^ 
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fcrt,  and  fecurity  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  chap, 
are  little  attended  to,  capitation  taxes  are  very  °* 
common.  It  is  in  general,  however,  but  a 
finall  part  of  the  public  revenue,  which,  in  a 
great  empire,  has  ever  been  drawn  from  fuch 
taxes ;  and  the  greateft  fum  which  they  have 
ever  afforded,  might  always  have  been  found  in 
fome  other  way,  much  more  convenient  to  the 
people. 

Taxes  upon  confumable  Commodities. 

THE  impoffibility  of  taxing  ik^  people,  in 
proportion  to  their  revenue,  by  any  capitation, 
feems  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  invention  of 
taxes. upon  confumable  commodities.  The  ilate 
not  knowing  how  to  tax,  directly  and  propor- 
tionably,  the  revenue  of  its  fubje6ts,  endeavours 
to  tax  it  indiredlly  by  taxing  their  expence, 
which,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  in  moil  cafes  be  nearly 
in  proportion  to  their  revenue.  Their  expence 
is  taxed  by  taxing  the  confumable  commodities 
upon  which  it  is  laid  out. 

Confumable  commodities  are  either  necefla- 
ries  or  luxuries.  ' 

By  neceffaries  I  underlland,  not. only  the 
commodities  which  are  indifpenfably  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  but  whatever  the  cuftom 
of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable 
people,  even  of  the  lowed  order^  to  be  without. 
A  linen  fliirt,  for  example,  is,  ftriftly  fpeaking, 
not  a  neceffary  of  life.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
lived,  I  fuppofe,  very  comfortably,  though  they 

had 
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BOOK  bad  no  liaeiL  But  in  the  prefent  times,  throu^ 
the  greiiter  part  of  Europe,  a  creditable  day- 
laboui\er  would  be  alhamed  to  a^ear  in  public 
without  a  linen  fiiirt,  the  want  of  which  wodd 
be  fiippofed  to  denote  that  diigraceful  degree 
of  poverty,  which,  it  is  prefiimed,  no  body  can 
well  fail  into  without  extreme  bad  condu6k«' 
Cuftom,  in  the  &me  manner,  has  rendered  lea- 
ther fhoes  a  neceffary  of  life  in  England,  The 
pooreil  creditable  perfon  of  either  fex  would  be 
aihamed  to  appear  in  public  without  them.  In 
Scotland^  cuilom  has  rendwed  them  a  necefiarj 
of  li^  to  the  loweft  order  of  men  ;  but  not  to 
the  iame  order  of  women,  who  may,  without 
any  dilcredit,  walk  about  bare-footed.  In 
France,  they  are  neceflaries  neither  to  men 
nor  to  women  ;  the  loweil  rank  of  both  ifexes 
appearing  there  publicly,  without  any  difcredit, 
fometimes  in  wooden  (hoes,  and  fometimes  bare- 
footed* Und^r  neceflaries  therefore,  I  com.* 
prehend,  not  only  thoie  things  whicli  nature, 
but  thofe  things  which  the  eftabUflied  rules  of 
decency  have  rendered  neceflary  to  die  loweft 
rank  of  people.  All  other  things  I  call  luxu- 
ries ;  without  meaning  by  this  appdlation,  to 
throw  the  imalleft  degree  of  reproach  upon  the 
temperate  litfe  of  them.  Beer  and  ale,  for 
example,  in  Great  Britain,  and  wine,  oven  ia 
the  wine  cottBtiies,  I  call  luxuries.  A  man  of 
any  rank  may,  irithoirt  any  reproadi,  abftain 
lotafly  from  tafting  fuch  l^pioos.  Nature  does  ' 
niot  render  th^  neceflary  for  the  iupport  of  i^; 
.  .  and 
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and  Guftom  nowhere  renders  it  indecent  to  live  c  H  a  F* 
without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  every  where  regu- 
lated,  partly  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  partly 
by  the  average  price  of  the  neceflary  articles  of 
fubfiflence ;  whatever  raifes  this  average  price 
mull  neeeflarily  raife  thofe  wages,  fo  that  the  la^ 
bourer  may  ftill  be  able  to  purchafe  that  quan* 
tity  of  thofe  neceflary  articles  which  the  ftate  of 
the  demand  for  labour,  whether  increafing,  fta-^ 
tionary,  or  declining,  requires  that  he  fliould 
have  *•  A  tax  upon  thofe  articles  nedeifarily 
raifes  their  price  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  becaufe  the  dealer,  who  ad« 
vances  the  tax,  mufl  gener;Jly  get  it  back  with  9^ 
profit  SuQh  a  tax  mufl,  therefore,  occaiian  a  rife 
in  the  wages  of  labour  proportionable  to  this  tify 
of  price* 

It  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
operates  exa6ily  in  the  faine  manner  as  a  diredfc 
tax  upon  the  wages  of  laboul*.  The  labourer, 
though  he  may  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  cannot,  for 
any  confiderable  time  at  leaft,  be  pro^rly  laid 
even  to  i^lvance  it.  It  mufl  always  in  the  long* 
run  be  advanced  to  him  by  his  immediate  etq* 
ployer  in  the  advanced  rate  of  his  wages.  His 
employer,  if  he  is  a  manufa&urer,  will  charge 
upon  the  price  of  his  goods  this  rife  of  wages, 
together  with  a  profit ;  fo  that  the  final  pay*, 
ment  of  the  tax,  together  with  this  over-charge, 
williaU  upon  the  confumer.  If  his  employer,  is  a 
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BOOK  farmer,  'the  final  payment,  together  with  alike 
over-charge,  will  fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  lapd- 
lord. 

It  is  otherwife  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call 
luxuries ;  even  upon  thofe  of  the  poor.  The  rife 
in  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodities,  will  not 
neceflarily  occafion  any  rife  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bour. A  tax  upon  tobacco,  for  example,  though 
a  luxury  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  will 
not  raife  wages.  Though  it  is  taxed  in  England 
at  three  times,  and  in  France  at  fifteen  times  its 
original  price,  thofe  high  duties  feem  to  have  no 
effe6t  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  fugar; 
which  in  England  and  Holland  have  become 
luxuries  of  the  loweft  ranks  of  people  ;  and  of 
thofe  upon  chocolate,  which  in  Spain  is  faid  to 
have  become  fo.  The  different  taxes  which  in 
Great  Britain  have,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
century,  been  impofed  upon  fpirituous  liquors, 
are  not  fuppofed  to  have  had  any  effedl  upon  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  rife  in  the  price  of  porter, 
occafioned  by  an  additional  tax  of  three  fhillings 
upon  the  barrel  of  ftrong  beer,  has  not  raifed  the 
Xfirages  of  common  labour  in  London.  Thefe  were 
about  eighteen  pence  5and  twenty-pence  a  day 
before  the  tax,  and  they  are  not  more  now. 

The  high  price  of  fuch  commodities  does  not 
neceiTarily  diminifh  the  ability  of  the*  inferior 
ranks  of  people  to  bring  up- families.  Upon  the 
fober  and  induftrious  poor,  taxes  upon  fuch  com- 
modities a6l  as  fumptuary  laws,  and  dilpofe  them 
^tber  %9  moderale,  or  to  refrain  altogether  firom 
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the  ufe  of  fuperfluities  which  they  can  no  longer  chap, 
eafily  afford.  Their  ability  to  bring  up  families, 
in  confequence  of  this  forced  frugality,  inftead 
of  being  diminifhed,  is  frequently,  perhaps,  in- 
creafed  by  the  tax.  It  is  the  fober  and  induftri- 
ous  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the  moft  nurne- 
rous  families,  and  who  principally  fupply  the  de« 
mand  for  ufeful  labour.  All  the  poor,  indeed,  are 
not  fober  and  induflrious,  and  the  difTolute  and 
diforderly  might  continue  to  indulge  themfelves 
in  the  ufe  of  fuch  commodities  after  this  rife  of 
price  in  the  fame  manner  as  before ;  without  re- 
garding the  diflrefs  which  this  indulgence  might 
bring  upon  their  families.  Such  diforderly  per- 
fons,  however,  feldom  rear  up  numerous  fami- 
lies; their  children  generally  perifliing  from  neg- 
ledt,  mifmanagement,  and  the  fcantinefs  or  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  their  food.  If  by  the  ftrength 
of  their  conftitution  they  furvive  the  hardlhips  to 
which  the  bad  condu£t  of  their  parents  expofes 
them;  yet  the  example  of  that  bad  conduct  com- 
monly corrupts  their  morals;  fo  that,  inilead  of 
being  ufeful  to  fociety  by  their  induftry,  they 
become  public  nuifances  by  their  vices  and  di& 
orders.  Though  the  advanced  price  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  poor,  therefore,  might  increafe  fome- 
what  the  diflrefs  of  fuch  diforderly  families,  and 
thereby  diminifh  fomewhat  their  ability  to  bring 
up  children ;  it  would  not  probably  diminifh 
much  the  ufeful  population  of  the  country. 

Any  rife  in  the  average  price  of  neceflaries, 
unlefs  it  is  compenfated  by  a  proportionable  rife 
in  the  wages  of  labour,  mufl  neceifarily  diminiih 
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BODE  nicjre  or  lefi  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  tip 
^^  numerous  families,  and  confequently  to  fupply 
the  demand  for  ufeful  labour ;  whatever  may  be 
the  Hate  of  that  demand,  whether  increafing,  fta« 
tionary,  or  declining;  or  fuch  as  requires  an  in« 
creafing,  ilationary,  or  declining  population. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raife 
the  price  of  any  other  commodities  except  that 
of  the  commodities  taxed.  Taxes  upon  necef- 
faries,  by  railing  the  wages  of  labour,  neceflarily 
tend  to  raife  the  price  of  all  manufactures,  and 
confequently  to  diminifh  the  extent  of  their  fale 
and  confumption.  Taxes  upon  luxuries  are 
finaUy  paid  by  the  confumers  of  the  commodities 
taxed,  without  any  retribution.  They  fall  in- 
differently upon  every  fpecies  of  revenue,  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  flock,  and  the 
rent  of  land.  Taxes  upon  neceflaries,  fo  far  as 
they  affect  the  labouring  poor,  are  finally  paid, 
partly  by  landlords  in  the  diminilhed  rent  of 
their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  confumers,  wh& 
ther  landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced  price  of 
manufactured  jgoods ;  and  always  with  a  conii- 
derable  overcharge.  The  advanced  price  of 
fuch  manufactures  as  are  real  neceflaries  of  lifei 
and  are  deilined  for  the  confumption  of  the 
^oor,  of  coarfe  woollens,  for  example,  muft  be 
compensated  to  the  poor  by  a  farther  advance- 
inent  of  their  wages.  The  middling  and  fupe- 
rior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  underftood  their 
.own  intereft,  ought  always  to  oppofe  all  taxes 
apo^  ^e  neceflaries  of  life,  as  well  bs  all  dired 
^  taxes  upcm  the  wages  of  labour.  13ie  final  pay- 
ment 
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l^tnl  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  fells  altCK-  c  it  AP. 

gether  upon  themfelves,  and  always  with  a  con-  ^ ^ 

fiderable  Over-charge.  They  fall  heavieft  upon 
the  landlords,  who  always  pay  in  a  double  ca*. 
pacity ;  in  that  of  landlords,  by  the  redudlion  of 
their  fent ;  and  in  that  of  rich  confumers,  by  the 
increafe  of  their  lexpence.  The  obfervation  of 
Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes  are^  in 
the  price  o£^  certain  goods,  fometimes  repeated 
and  accumulated  four  6t  five  times,  is  perfeftly 
juft  with  regard  to  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of 
life.  In  the  price  of  leather,  for  example^  you 
muft  pay,  not  only  for  the  tax  tipon  the  leathet 
of  your  own  flioes,  but  for  a  part  of  that  upon 
thofe  of  the  flioe-mafcer  and  the  tanner.'  You 
muft  pay  too  for  the  tax  upon  the  fait,  upon  the 
foap,  and  upon  the  candles  which  thofe  work* 
menconfume  while  employed  in  yOur  ferviice, 
and  for  the  tax  Upon  the  leather,  which  the  fait- 
maker,  the  foap-maker,  and  the  candle-maker 
confume  while  employed  in  their  fervice. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  up6rt  the 
neceffaries  of  life  are  thofe  upon  the  four  com* 
modities  jull  now  mentioned,  ialt^  leather^  fi>ap^ 
and  candles. 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  univerfal 
fubje6b  of  taxation.  It  was  taxed  among  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  fo  at  prefent  in,  I  believe^ 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  quantity  annually 
confumed  by  any  individual  is  fo  finall,  and 
may  be  purchafed  fo  gradually,  that  nobody,  it 
feems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel  very 
fenfibly  even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  iU   It  is 
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B  o  o  K  io  England  taxed  at  three  {hillings  and  four« 
pence  a  buihel ;  about  three  times  the  original 
price  of  the  commodity.  In  fome  other  coun- 
tries  the  tax  is  ilill  higher.  Leather  is  a  real 
neceffary  of  life.  The  ufe  of  linen  renders  foap 
fuch.  In  cotmtries  where  the  winter  nights  are 
long,  candles  are  a  neceffary  inftrument  of  trade. 
Leather  and  foap  are  in  Great  Britain  taxed  at 
three  hali^ence  a  pound ;  candles  at  a  penny ; 
taxes  which,  upon  the  original  price  of  leather, 
may  amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent ; 
upon  that  of  foap  to  about  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  per  cent. ;  and  upon  that  of  candles  to 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent. ;  taxes  which, 
though  lighter  than  that  upon  fait,  are  ilill  veiy 
heavy.  As  all  thole  four  commodities  are  real 
necefiTaries  of  life,  fuch  heavy  taxes  upon  them 
mud  increafe  fomewhat  the  expence  of  thefbber 
and  indullrious  poor,  and  muit  confequently 
raife  more  or  lefs  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

in  a  country  where  the  winters  are  fo  cold  as 
in  Great  Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  feafon,  in 
the  liri6te(l  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  necefiTary  of  life^ 
not  only  for  the  purpole  of  dreffing  victuals,  but 
for  the  comfortable  fubfillence  of  many  different 
forts  of  workmen  who  work  within  doors ;  and 
coals  are  the  cheapefl  of  all  fuel.  The  price  of 
fuel  has  fo  important  an  influence  upon  that  of 
labour,  that  all  over  Grtot  Britain  manufactures 
have  confined  themlelves  principally  to  the  coal , 
countries ;  other  paints  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  this  neceffary  article,  not 
being  able  to  work  fo  cheap»    In  fome  manu- 

fadlutes, 
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Muresj  befides,  coal  is  a  neceffaiy  inftrament  G  ha  p. 


of  trade  j  as  in  thofe  of  glafs,  iron,  and  all  other      ^ 


metals.  If  a  bounty  could  in  any  cafe  be  rea»» 
fonable,  it  might  perhaps  be  fo  upon  the  tranf- 
portation  of  coals  from  thofe  parts  of  the  coun^ 
try  in  which  they  abound,  to  thofe  in  which  they 
are  wanted*  But  the  legiflature,  inftead  of*i 
bounty,  has  impofed  a  tax  of  three  fliiUings  and  r 
three-pence  a  ton  upon  coal  carried  coattways ; 
which  upon  moft  forts  of  coal  id  more  than  fixty 
per  cent,  of  the  original  price  at  the  cOal-pit* 
Coals  carried  either  by  land  or  by  inland  navi* 
gation  pay  no  duty.  Where  they  are  naturally 
cheap,  they  are  confumed  duty  free:  where 
they  are  naturally  dear,  they  are  loaded  with  a 
heavy  duty. 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raife  the  price  of 
fubfiftence,  and  confequently  the  wages  of  la* 
hour,  yet  they  afford  a  confiderable  revenue  to 
government,  which  it  might  not  be  eafy  to  find 
in  any  other  way.  There  may,  thereforCj  be 
good  reafons  for  continuing  them.  The  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  fo  far  as  it  tends 
in  the  actual  ftate  of  tillage  to  raife  the  price  of^ 
that  neceflary  article,  produces  all  the  like  bad 
effecSts ;  and  inflead  of  affording  any  revenue, 
frequently  occafions  a  very  great  expence  to 
government.  The  high  duties  upon  the  import- 
ation  of  foreign  corn,  which  in  years  of  mode«» 
rate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition;  and  the 
abfolute  prohibition  of  the  importation  either 
of  live  cattle  or  of  fait  provifions,  which  takes 
place  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  law,  and  which, 
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Ji  o  o  K  on  account  of  the  icarcity,  is  at  preient  fufpend^il 
y^  ^  for  a  limited  time  with  regard  to  Iceland  and  the 
Britifhi  plantations,  have  all  the  bad  effe6ts  of 
taxes  upon  the  necefTaries  of  life,  and  produce 
no  revenue  to  government.  Nothing  feems  ne* 
ceflary  for  the  repeal  of  fuch  regulations,  but 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  futility  of  that 
lyilem  in  confequence  of  which  they  have  been 
ellabliihed. 

Taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  much 
higher  in  many  other  countries  than. in  Great 
Britain.  Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  when 
ground  at  the  mill,  and  upon  bread  when  baked 
at  the  oven,  take  place  in  many  countries.  In 
Holland  the  money  price  of  the  bread  confumed 
in  towns  is  fuppofed  to  be  doubled  by  means  qf 
luch  taxe.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of  them,  the  people 
who  live  in  the  country  pay  every  year  fb  much 
a  head,  according  to  the  fort  of  bread  they  are 
fuppofed  to  confume.  Thofe  who  coi^ume 
wheaten  bread,  pay  three  guilders  fifteen  ilivers^ 
about  fix  fliillings  and  ninepence  hafa^enny. 
Thefe,  and  fome  other  taxes  of  the  lame  kind, 
by  raifing  the  price  of  labour,  are  laid  to  have 
ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures  of 
Holland  *•  Similar  taxes,  though  not  quite  fa 
heavy,  take  place  in  the  Milanefe,  in  the  ftates 
of  Genoa,  in  the  dutchy  of  Modena,.  in  the 
dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guailalla, 
and  in  the  ecclefiafi;ical  fixate.  A  Frencht  author 

*  Memoiret  conceroant  let  DroiU,  &c.  tome  it*  p<»xo>  an. 
f  LeRefonnateur. 
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of  fome  note  has  propofed  to  reform  the  finances  C  H  A  P. 
of  his  country,  by  fubftituting  in  the  room  of ,  ^_ 
the  greater  part  of  other  taxes,  this  moil  ruinous 
of  all  taxes.     There  is  nothing  fo  abfurd,  fays 
Cicero,  which  has  not  fometimes  been  afierted 
by  fome  philofophers. 

Taxes  upon  butchers  meat  areftill  more  com- 
mon than  thofe  upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  butchers  meat  is  anv  where  a 
neceffary  of  life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables, 
with  the  help  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  buttef,  or 
oil,  where  butter  is  not  to  be  had,  it  is  known 
from  experience,  can,  without  any  butchers 
meat,  afibrd  the  mod  plentiful,  the  moil  whole- 
fome,  the  moil  nouriihing,  and  the  moil 
invigorating  diet.  Decency  no  where  requires 
that  any  man  ihould  eat  butchers  meat,  as  it  in 
moft  places  requires  that  he  ihould  wear  a  linen 
fliirt  or  a  pair  of  leather  ihoes. 

Confumable  commodities,  whether  necefla- 
ries  or  luxuries,  may  be  taxed  in  two  diiferent 
ways.  The  confumer  may  either  pay  an  annual 
film  on  account  of  his  uiing  or  confuming  goods 
of  a  certain  kind';  or  the  goods  may  be  taxed 
while  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer, 
and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  confumer. 
The  confumable  goods  which  lail  a  coniiderable 
time  before  they  are  confumed  altogether,  are 
moft  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way.  Thofe  of 
which  the  confumption  is  either  immediate  or 
more  Q)eedy,  in  the  other.  The  coach- tax 
imd  plate-tax  are  examples  of  the  former  method 
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B  O  O  S  <rf*  impofing :  the  greater  part  of  the  other  dutief 
y^  ^  of  excife  and  cufloms,  of  the  latter. 

A  coach  may,  with  good  management,  laft 
ten  or  twelve  years.  It  might  be  taxed,  once 
for  all,  before  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
coach-maker.  But  it  is  certainly  more  con* 
venient  for  th6  buyer  to  pay  four  pounds  a  year 
for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  coach,  than  to 
pay  all  at  once  forty  pr  forty-eight  pounds  ad* 
ditional  price  to  the  coach-maker;  or  a  fum 
equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely  to  coH  him 
during  the  time  he  ufes  the  fame  coach.  A 
fervice  of  plate,  in'  the  fame  manner,  may  laft 
more  than  a  century.  It  is  certainly  eafier  for 
the  confumer  to  pay  five  (hillings  a  year  for 
every  htmdred  ounces  of  plate,  pear  one  per  cent, 
of  the  value,  than  to  redeem  this  long  annuity 
at  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  purcbafe, 
which  would  enhance  the  price  at  leafl  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  different  taxes 
which  afiedt  houfes  are  certainly  more  cpnyet 
niently  paid  by  moderate  annual  payments,  than 
by  a  heavy  tax  of  equal  value  jupon  the  firft 
]building  or  f^|e  of  the  houfe. 

It  was  the  well-known  propofitl  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  that  all  commodities,  even  thofe  of 
which  the  confumption  is  either  immediate  or 
very  fpeedy,  fhould  be  taxed  in  this  manner ; 
the  dealer  advancing  nothing,  but  the  confiuner 
paying  a  certain  annual  fum  for  the  licence  to 
confume  certain  goods.  The  obje6t  of  his 
fcheme  was  to  promote  all  the  different  branches^ 
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t(  foreign  trade,  particularly  the  carrying  trade,  CHAP. 
by  taking  away  all  duties  upon  importation  and 
exportation,  and  thereby  enabling  the  merchant 
to  emfdoy  his  whole  capital  and  credit  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  goods  and  the  freight  of  fliips,  no  part 
of  either  being  diverted  towards  the  advancing 
of  taxes*  The  proje6t,  however,  of  taxing,  in 
this  manner,  goods  of  immediate  or  Q>eedy  con- 
fumption,  feems  liable  to  the  four  following 
very  important  objefilions.  Firft,  the  tax  would 
be  more  unequal,  or  not  fo  well  proportioned 
to  the  expence  and  confumption  of  the  different 
contributors,  as  in  the  'v^ay  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly impofed.  The  taxes  upon  ale,  wine,  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  which  are  advanced  by  the 
dealers,  are  finally  paid  by  the  different  con- 
fiimers  exa6Uy  in  proportion  to  their  reQ)e6tive 
confumption.  But  if  the  tax  were  to  be  paid  by 
purchaiing  a  licence  to  drink  thofe  liquors,  the 
fober  would,  in  proportion  to  his  confumption, 
be  taxed  much  more  heavily  than  the  drunken 
confumer.  A  family  which  exercifed  great 
hofpitality  wouM  be  taxed  much  more  lightly 
than  one  who  entertained  fewer  guefls.  Se- 
condly, this  mode  of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an 
annual,  half^-yearly,  or  quarterly  licence  to  con-» 
fume  pertain  goods,  would  diminifh  very  much 
one  of  the  principal  conveniences  of  taxes  upon 
goods  of  fpeedy  confumption ;  the  p^ece-meal 
payment.  In  the  price  of  three-pence  halfpenny, 
which  is  at  prefent  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter,  the 
different  tax;es.  upon  nialt,  hops,  and  beer,  to? 
gether  ynth  the  extraordinary  profit  which  the 
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p  o  o  K  brewer  charges  for  having  advanced  them,  majr 
perhaps  amount  to  about  three  hal^ence»  If  a 
workman  can  conveniently  fpare  thofe  three  half' 
pence,  he  buys  a  pot  of  porter.  If  he  cannot, 
he  contents  himfelf  with  a  pint,itnd,  as  a  penny 
faved  is  a  penny  got,  he  thus  gains  a  farthing 
by  his  temperance.  He  pays  the  tax  pieces 
meal,  as  he  can  afford  to  pay  it,  and  when  he 
can  afford  to  pay  it ;  and  every  aft  of  payment 
is  perfedtly  volimtary,  and  wh^t  he  can  avoid 
if  he  chufes  to  do  fo.  Thirdly,  fucb  taxes 
would  operate  lefs  as  furaptuary  laws.  When 
the  licence  was^  once  purchafed,  whether  the 
purchafer  drunk  much  or  drunk  little,  his  tax 
would  be  the  fame.  Fourthly,  if  a  workman 
were  to  pay  all  at  once,  by  yearly,  h^f-yearly, 
or  quarterly  payments,  a  tax  equal  to  what  he 
at  prefent  pays,  with  little  or  ao  inconveniency, 
upon  all  the  different  pots  and  pints  of  porter 
which  he  drinks  in  any  fuch  period  of  time,  the 
fum  might  frequently  diftrefs  him  very  much. 
This  mode  of  taxation,  therefore,  it  feems  evi- 
dent, could  never,  without  the  moft  grieirpus 
oppreffion,  produce  a  revenue  nearly  equal  to 
what  is  derived  from  the  prefent  mode  without 
any  oppreffion.  Jn  feveral  countries,  however, 
commodities  of  an  immediate  or  very  ipeedy 
confumption  are  taxed  in  this  manner.  In  HoU 
land,  people  pay  fo  much  a  head  for  a  licence  to 
drink  tea.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  tax  upon 
bread,  which,  fo  far  as  it  is  confumed  in  fana« 
houfes  and  country  villages,  is  there  levied  in 
th^  fame  manner. 

The 
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The  duties  of  excife  ate  impofed  chiefly  upon  c  H  A  p. 
goods  of  home  produce  deftined  for .  home  con-  ^  °* 
fuoiption.  They  are  impofed  only  upon  a  few 
forts  of  goods  of  the  mod  general  ufe^  There 
can  never  be  any  doubt  either  concerning  the 
goods  which  are  fubje6l  to  thofe  duties,  or 
concerning  the  particular  duty  which  eachfpecieii 
of  goods  is  ful]ge£l  to.  They  fall  almofl  alto** 
gether  upon  what  I  call  luxuries,  excepting 
always  the  four  duties  above  mentioned,  upon 
fait,  foap,  leather,  candles,  and,  perhaps,  that 
upon  green  glafs. 

The  duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  more  ancient 
than  thofe  of  excife.  They  feem  to  have  been 
called  cuftoms,  as  denoting  cuflomary  payments} 
which  had  been  in  ufe  from  time  immemorial^ 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  confidere^ 
as  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  merchants.  During 
the  barbarous  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  meri 
chants,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  burghs, 
wete  cpnfidered  as  little  better  than  emancipated 
bondmen,  whofe  perfons  were  defpifed,  and 
whofe  gains  were  envied.  The  great  nobility, 
whQ  had  cpnfented  that  the  king  Ihould  tallage 
the  profits  pf  their  own  tenants,  were  not  un* 
willing  that  he  ihpuld  tallage  likewife  thofe  of 
an  order  of.  men  whom  it  was  much  lefs  their 
interefl  to  prpteft.  In  thpfe  ignorant  times,  it 
was  not  underftood,  that  the  profits  of  meu 
<:hants  are  a  fubje^t  not  taxable  direftly;  or 
that  the  final  payment  of  all  fuch  taxes  muft 
£dl,  with  a  confiderable  over-pcharge,  upon  the^ 
j^onfun^^rs^ 
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The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked 
upon  more  onfavourably  than  thofe  of  Englifh 
merchants.  It  was  natural^  therefore,  that  thofe 
of  the  former  fhould  be  taxed  more  heavily  than 
thofe  of  the  latter.  This  diftin€tion  between 
the  duties  upon  aliens  and  thofe  upon  Engliih 
merchants,  which  was  begun  from  ignorance, 
has  been  continued  from  the  fyint  of  monopoly, 
or  in  order  to  give  our  own  merchants  an  ad- 
vantage both  in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign 
market. 

With  this  diflinflion,  the  ancient  duties  of 
cttftoms  were  impofed  equally  upon  all  forts  of 
goods,  neceflaries  as  well  as  luxuries,  goods 
exported  as  well  as  goods  imported.  Why 
ihpuld  the  dealers  in  one  fort  of  goods,  it  feems 
to  have  been  thought,  be  more  favoured  than 
thofe  in  another  ?  or  why  ihould  the  merchant 
exporter  be  more  favoured  than  the  merchant 
importer? 

The  ancient  cuftoms  were  divided  into  three 
branches.  The  firft,  and  perhaps  the  moft  an« 
cient  of  all  thofe  duties,  was  that  upon  wool  and 
leather.  It  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  or  alto- 
gether an  exportation  duty.  When  the  woollen 
manufacture  came  to  be  eflabliihed  in  England, 
left  the  King  fhould  lofe  any  part  of  his  cuftoms 
upon  wool  by  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths, 
a  like  duty  was  impofed  upon  them.  The  other 
two  branches  were,  firft,  a  duty  upon  wine, 
which,  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a  ton,  was 
called  a  tonnage ;  and,  fecondly,  a  duty  upon 
all  other  goods,  which,  being  impofed  at  fa 
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much  a  pound  of  their  fuppofed  value,  wasr  called  c  H  A  F. 
a  poundage.  In  the  forty-feventh  year  of  Ed-  ^ 
ward  III*  a  duty  of  iixpence  in  the  pound  was 
impofed  upon  all  goods  exported  and  imported, 
except  wools,  wool-fells,  leather,  and  wines, 
which  were  fubjefl  to  particular  duties.  In  the 
fourteenth  of  Richard  II.  this  duty  was  raifed 
to  one  {hilling  in  the  pound ;  but  three  years 
afterwards,  it  was  again  reduced  to  fixpence. 
It  was  raifed  to  eight-pence  in  the  fecorid  year 
of  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
fame  prince,  to  one  fhilling.  From  this  time 
to  the  ninth  year  of  William  III.  this  duty  con- 
tinued at  one  (hilling  in  the  pound.  The  duties 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally  granted 
to  the  King  by  one  and  the  fame  a6l  of  parlia- 
ment, and  were  called  the  Subfidy  of  Tonnage 
and  Poundage.  The  fubfidy  of  poundage  hav- 
ing continued  for  fo  long  a  time  at  one  (hilling 
in  the  pound,  or  at  five  per  cent. ;  a  fubfidy 
came,  in  the  language  of  the  cuftoms,  to  de- 
note  a  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per 
cent.  This  flibfidy,  which  is  now  called  the 
Old  Subfidy,  dill  continues  to  be  levied  accord* 
ing  to  the  book  of  rates,  e(tabli(hed  in  the 
twelfth  of  Charles  II.  The  method  of  afcer* 
taining,  by  a  book  of  rates,  the  value  of  goods 
fulgent  to  this  duty,  is  faid  to  be  older  than  the 
time  of  James  I.  The  new  fubfidy  impofed  by 
the  ninth  and  tenth  of  William  III.,  was  an  ad- 
ditional five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part  \>{ 
goods.  The  one-third  and  the  two-third  fub- 
jSdy  made  up  between  them  another  five  per 
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BOOK  cent  of  which  they  were  proportionable  parts* 
The  fubfidy  of  1 747  made  a  fourth  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  greater  part  of  goods;  and  that  of 
17599  A  fi^h  upon  fome  particular  forts  of 
goods.  Befides  thofe  five  fubfidies,  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  duties  have  occafionally  been 
impofed  upon  particular  forts  of  goods,  in 
order  fometimes  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the 
ilate,  and  fometimes  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
mercantae  fyftem. 

That  lyltem  has  come  gradually  more  and 
more  into  fafliion.  The  old  fubfidy  was  impofed 
indifferently  upon  exportation  as  well  as  im* 
portation.  The  four  fubfequent  iubfidies,  as 
well  as  the  other  duties  which  have  fince  been 
occafionally  impofed  upon  particular  forts  of 
goods,  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  *  been  laid 
altogether  upon  importation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  duties  which  had  been  impofed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home 
produce  and  manufa6ture,  have  either  been 
lightened  or  taken  away  altogether.  In  moil 
cafes  they  have  been  taken  away.  Bounties  have 
even  been  given  upon  the  exportaticm  of  fame 
of  them.  Drawbacks  too,  fometimes  of  the 
whole,  and,  in  mofl;  cafes,  of  a  part  of  the  duties 
which  are  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  have  been  granted  upon  their  export* 
ation,  (3nly  half  the  duties  impofed  by  the  old 
jubfidy  upon  importation  are  drawn  back  upon 
exportation :  but  the  whole  of  thofe  impofed  by 
the  latter  fubfidies  and  other  impofts  are,  upon 
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tk  greater  part  of  goods,  drawn  back  in  the  chap. 
fame  manner.  This  growing  favour  of  export- 
ation, and  difcouragement  of  importation,  have 
Mered  only  a  few  exceptions,  which  chiefly 
concern  the  materials  of  fome  manufa£t;uresi 
Thefe,  our  merchants  and  manufa6lurers  are 
willing  ihould  come  as  cheap  as  poffible  to 
themfelves,  and  as  dear  as  poffible  to  their  rivals 
and  competitors  in  other  countries.  Foreign 
materials  are,  upon  this  account,  fometimes 
allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free ;  Spanifli  wool,, 
for  example,  flax,  and  raw  linen  yam.  The 
exportation  of  the  materials  of  home  produce, 
and  of  thofe  which  are  the  particular  produce  of 
our  colonies,  has  fometimes  been  prohibited, 
and  foriietimes  fubjedted  to  higher  duties.  The 
exportation  of  Englilh  wool  has  been  prohibited. 
That  of  beaver  fldns,  of  beaver  wool,  and  of 
gum  Senega,  has  been  futjedled  to  higher 
duties ;  Great  Britain,  by  the  conquefl:  of  Canada 
and  Senegal,  having  got  almofl:  the  monopoly  of 
thofe  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  fyfl:em  has  not  been  very 
favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
aud  labour  of  the  country,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  Ihew  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  Inquiry.  It 
feems  not  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign ;  fo  far  at  leafl:  as  that 
revenue  depends  upon  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

In  confequence  of  that  fyfl;em,  the  importation 
of  feveral  forts  of  goods  has  been  pr<>hibited 
altogether.    This  prohibition  has  in  fome  cafes 
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BOOK  entirely  prevented,  and  in  others  has  very  much 
^*  ^  diminiflied  the  importation  of  thofe  commc 
dities,  by  reducing  the  importers  to  the  neceffity 
of  fmuggling.  It  has  entirely  prevented  the 
importation  of  foreign  woollens ;  and  it  has  very 
much  diminiflied  that  of  foreign  filks  and  vel- 
vets. In  both  cafes  it  has  entirely  annihilated 
the  revenue  of  cufloms  which  might  have  been 
levied  upon  fuch  importation. 

The  high  duties  which  have  been  impofed 
upon  the  importation  of  many  different  forts  of 
foreign  goods,  in  order  to  difcourage  their  con- 
fumption  in  Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cafes 
ferved  only  to  encourage  fmuggling ;  and  in  all 
cafes  have  reduced  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms 
below  what  more  moderate  duties  would  have 
afforded.  The  faying  of  Dr.  Swifl,  that  in  the 
arithmetic  of  the  cuftoms  two  and  two,  Infi^ead 
of  leaking  four,  make  fometimes  only  one, 
holds  perfedlly  true  with  regard  to  fuch  heavy 
duties,  which  never  could  have  been  impofed, 
had  not  the  mercantile  lyflem  taught  us,  in 
many  cafes,  to  employ  taxation  as  an  inftrument, 
not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly. 

The  bounties  which  are  fometimes  given 
upon  the  exportation  of  home  produce  and 
manufa6tures,  and  the  drawbacks  which  are  paid 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part  of 
foreign  goods,  have  given  occafion  to  many 
frauds,  and  to  a  fpecies  of  fmuggling  mora 
,deftru6live  of  the  public  revenue  than  any 
other.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  draw* 
bftck)  the  goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  fometimes 
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ihipped  and  fent  to  fea ;  but  foon  afterwards  chap. 

clandeftinely  relanded  in  fome  other  part  of  the  ^ J^ 

country*    The  defalcation  of  the  revenue  of 
cuftoms  occafioned  by  bounties  and  drawbacks, 
of  which  a  great  part  are  obtained  fraudulently, 
is  very  great.    The  grofs  produce  of  the  cuf- 
toms in  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of 
January  1755,  amounted  to  5,068,000  /.     The 
bounties  which  were  paid  out  of  this  revenue, 
though  in  that  year  there  was  no  bounty  upon 
corn,  amounted  to  167,800/.    The  drawbacks 
which  were  paid  upon  debentures  and  certifi- 
cates, to  ,2,156,800/.     Bounties  and  drawbacks 
together,  amounted  to  2,324,600/./     In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  deductions  the  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms  amounted  only  to  2,743,400  /. :   from 
which,  deducting  287,900/.  for  the  expence  of 
management  in  falaries  and  other  incidents,  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  for  that  year  comes 
out  to  be  2,455,500  /.    The  expence  of  manage- 
ment amounts  in  this  manner  to  between  five 
and  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  grofs  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  to  fom^thing  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  upon  what  remains  of  that  revenue,  after 
deducting  what  is  paid  away  in  bounties  and 
drawbacks. 

Heavy  duties  being  impofed  upon  almoft  all 
goods  imported,  our  merchant  importers  fmuggle 
as  much,  and  make  entry  of  as  little  as  they  can. 
'^Our  merchant  exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make 
entry  of  more  than  they  export ;  fometimes  out 
pfvanity,  and  to  pafs  for  great  dealers  in  goods 
whidi.pay  no  dxityy  and  ibmetinies  to  gain  a 
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BOOK  bounty  or  a  drawback*  Our  exports,  in  cotife* 
J'  ,  quence  of  thefe  different  frauds,  appear  upon  the 
cuilomhoufe  books  greatly  to  overbalance  our 
imports;  to  the  unfpeakable  comfort  of  thofe 
politicians  who  meafure  the  national  proi^erity 
by  what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade. 

All  goods  imported,  unlefs  particularly  ex- 
empted,  and  fucb  exemptions  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, are  liable  to  fome  duties  of  cuftoms. 
If  any  goods  are  imported  not  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  rates,  they  are  taxed  at  4^.  9#erf.  for 
every  twenty  ihillings  vsJue,  according  to  the 
oath  of  the  importer,  that  is,  nearly  at  five  fub* 
fidies,  or  five  poundage  duties.  The  book  of 
rates  is  extremely  comprehenfive,  and  enume- 
rates a  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them 
little  iifed,  and  therefore  not  well  known.  It  is 
upon  this  account  frequently  uncertain  under 
what  article  a  particular  fort  of  goods  ought  to 
be  dafled,  and  confequently  what  duty  they 
ought  to  pay,  Miftakes  with  regard  to  this 
fometimes  ruin  the  cuftomhoufe  ofiicer,  and  fre* 
quently  occafion  much  trouble,  *  expence,  and 
Vexation  to  the  importer.  In  point  of  peripi- 
cuity,  precifion,  and  diftinStnefs,  therefore,  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
excife. 

In  order  that  the  gi^eater  part  of  the  members 
cf  any  fociety  fliould  contribute  to  the  publio 
revenue  in  proportion  to  their  reQ)e6liveexpence, 
it  does  not  feem  neceflary  that  every  fingle 
article  of  that  expence  ihould  be  taxed.  The 
f  evenue,  which  is  levied  by  th^  duties  of  excife, 
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IS  fuppdifed  to  fafl  as  equally  upon  the  coirtrk-  -CHAP. 
butord  as  that  which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of  ^^j 
cuftoms;  and  the  duties  of  excife  areiinpofed 
upoit  a  few  articles  only  4)f  the  moft  general  ufe 
arid  eonfumption.  It-  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  that,  by  proper  management,  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  might  likewife^  without  any 
lofs  to  the  public  revenue^  and  with  great 
advantage  to  foreign  trade,  be  confined  to  a  few 
articles  only. 

Th6  foreign  articles,  of  the  moft  general  ufe 
and  eonfumption  in  Great  Britain,  feem  at  pre^- 
fent  to  confift  chiefly  in  foreign  wines  and  hmn^ 
dies ;  in  fome  of  the  produ6tions  of  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  fugar^  rum,  tobacco,  coco&- 
nuts,  &(*.  and  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies^ 
tea,  ooffee,  china-wisjre,  Ijsiceries  of  all  kindi^^ 
ieveral-fort-s  of  piece-godds,  &c.  Thefe  different 
articles  afford,  perhaps,  at  prefent,  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenue  which  is  drawn  from  the 
duties  of  cuftoms.  The  taxes  which  at  prefent 
fubfiftupon  foreign  manufa6tures,  if  you  except 
thofe  upon  the  few  contained  in  the  fwegoing* 
enumeration,  have  the  greater  part  of  them  been 
impofed'fdr  the  purpofe,  not  of  revenue,  but  of 
monopoly,  or  to  give  our  ol?n  merchants  an 
advantage  in  the  home  market.  By  removing 
all  prohibitions,  and  by  fubjefl:ing  all  foreign 
manufactures  to  fuch  moderate  taxes^  as  it  was 
found .  from  experience  afforded  upon  each 
article  the  greateft  revenue  to  the  public,  our 
own  workmen  might  ftill  have  a  confiderable 
advantage    in  the    home^  itiarket,    and  many 
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BOOK  articles,  ibme  of  which  at  prefent  tsSotd  no 
^*       revenue  to  government,  and  others  a  very  incon« 
fiderable  one,  might  afford  a  very  great  one. 

Hi^  taxes,  fometimes  by  diminifhing  the 
confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  and 
fometimes  by  encouraging  finug^ng,  frequently 
afford  a  fmaller  revenue  to  government  than 
what  might  be  drawn  from  more  moderate 
Taxes* 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effe& 
of  the  diminution  of  confumption,  there  can  be 
but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  lowering  of  the 
tax* 

When  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  is  the 
effect  of  the  encouragemait  given  to  fmu^jliBg, 
it  may  perhaps  be  remedied  in  two  ways ;  either 
by  diminifhing  the  temptation  to  fmuggle,  or  by 
incr^afing  the  difficulty  of  finuggling.  The 
temptation  to  fmuggle  can  be  diminilhed  only 
by  the  lowering  of  the  tax ;  and  die  difficulty  of 
fmuggling  can  be  increafecf  only  by  eftabliihing 
that  iyftem  of  adminiftration  which  is  moft  proper 
for  preventing  it. 

The  excife  laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  frcxm 
experience,  obftru6t  and  embarrafs  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  fmuggler  much  more  effis^ally 
than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.  By  introducing  into 
the  cuftoms  a  iyftem  of  adminiftration  as  fimilar^ 
to  that  of  the  excife  as  the  nature  of  the  different 
duties  will  admit,  the  difficulty  of  fipug^ng 
might  be  very  much  increafed.  This  alteration, 
it  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  people^  might  veiy 
eafily  be  brought  about. 

The 


Hie  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  ^y  CHAP, 
duties  of  cuftoms,  it  has  been  faid^  might  at  his  .  J^ 
option  be  allowed  either  to  carry  them  to  his 
own  private  warehoufey  or  to  lodge  them  in  a 
warehoufe  provided  either  at  his  own  expence  or 
at  that  of  the  public,  but  under  the  key  of  the 
cuftomhoufe  officer,  and  never  to  be  opened  but 
in  his  prefence.  If  the  merchant  carried  them 
to  his  own  private  warehoufe,  the  duties  to  be 
immediately  paid,  and  never  afterwards  to  be 
drawn  back ;  and  that  warehoufe  to  be  at  all 
times  fubje£l  to  the  vifit  and  eiUmination  of  the 
cuftomhouib  officer,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far 
the  quantity  contained  in  it  correfponded  with 
that  for  which  the  duty  had  been  paid«  If  he 
carried  them  to  the  public  warehoufe,  no  duty 
to  be  paid  till  they  were  taken  out  for  home 
confumption.  If  taken  out  for  exportation^ 
to  be  duty-free ;  proper  fecurity  being  always 
given  that  they  fhould  be  fo  exported.  The 
dealers  in  thofe  particular  commocHties,  either 
by  wholefide  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times  fubje£fc 
to  the  vifit  and  estamination  of  the  cuftomhoufe 
officer }  and  to  be  obliged  to  juilify  by  proper 
certificates  the  payment  of  the  duty  upon  the 
whole  quantity  contained  in  their  fiiops  or  ware^^ 
houfes.  What  are  called  the  excife-duties  upon 
rum  imported  are  at  prefent  levied  in  this  man* 
ner,  Md  the  fame  fyftem  of  adminiftration  might 
perhaps  be  extended  to  all  duties  upon  goods 
imported}  provided  always  that  thofe  duties 
were,  like  the  duties  of  exdfe,  confined  to  a  few 
ibrta  of  goods  of  the  moft  geperal  ufe  and  con* 
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BOOK  fumptioiK  If  they  wero.  extended  to  almoft  all 
forts  of  goods>  aD  at  prefect,  public  warehoufes 
of  fuiScient  extent  could  not  eafily  be  provided, 
and  goods  of  a  very,  delicate  Jiature,  wc  of  wbich 
the  prefervation  required  much  care  and  atten- 
tion, could  not  fafdiy  be  trufted  by  the  merchant 
to  .iy  warehoufe  but  hi,  .wn. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  finug* 
gling,  to  any  confiderable  extent,  could  be  pre- 
vented even  under  pretty  high  duties;  and  if  every 
duty  wasoccafionaUyeither  heightened  or  lowered 
according  as  it  was  moil  likely,  either  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  affi)rd  the  greateft  revenue 
to  the  ftate ;  taxation  being  always  employed  as 
an  inllrument  of  revenue  and  never  of  monopoly; 
it  feems  not  improbable  that  a  revenue,  at  leaft 
equal  to  the  prefent  neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms, 
might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  only  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moil 
general    ufe  and  confumption ;   and  that  the 
duties  of  cudoms  might  thus  be  brought  to  the 
iame  degree  of  iimplicity, .  certainty,  and  preci- 
fion,  as  thofe  of  excife«  What  the  revenue  at  pre- 
fent lofes,  by  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation 
of  foreign  goods  which  are  afterwards  relanded 
and  confumed  at  home,  would  under  this  iyilem 
be  faved  altogether.     If  to  this  laving,  which 
would  alone  be  very  cohiiderable^  were  added  the 
abolition  of  all  bounties  updn  the  exportation  of 
home-produce  ;  in  all  cafes  in  which  thofe  boun- 
ties were  not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  fome  duties 
of  excife  which  had  before  been  advanced ;  it 
cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the  neat  revenue 
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of  cuftamB  might,  after  an  {dteratioQ  of  thk  kin^^  c  H  a  f. 
be  fnlly  ^u^l  to  what  it  bad  ev^r  b0eu  before. 

If  by  fuch  a  change  of.  fyftem  the  public  re* 
venue  fuffered  lio  lofe,  the  trade  and  ma^ufac^ 
tares  of  the  cou^jtry  would  certainly  gain  a  very 
confiderable  advantage,    The  trade  in  the  com- 
modities not  taxed,  by  far-  th?  greateft  .number, 
would  be  perfe6lly  fi^ee,  and  might  be  carried  qq 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  every 
poffible  advantage.     Among  thofe  commodities 
wouldbe  comprehended  all  the  neceffariesi  of  life^ 
and  all  the  materials  of  manufa6ture.  So  far  as  the 
free  importation  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  reduced 
their  average  money  price  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,  but  withf 
out  reducing  in  any  refpe^t  its  real  recompencet 
The  value  of  money  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  .of  the  neceffaries  of  life  which  it  will 
purchafe.     That  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  is  alto, 
gether  independent  of  the  quantity  of  money 
which  can  be  had  for  them.     The  reduction  in 
the  money  price  of  labour  would  neceffarily  be 
attended  with  a  proportioiaable  one  in  that  of  all 
homermannfg^ftures,  which  would  thereby  gain 
fome  advantage  in  all  foreign  markets,     The 
price  of  fbme  manufa6kures  would  be  reduced  in 
a  ftiU  greater  proportion  by  the  free  importation 
of.  the  raw  materisiK     If  raw  filk  could  be  im^ 
ported  j&om  China  and  Indoftan  duty-free,  ^  the 
filk  manufaiSiurers  in  f^gland  could  greatly  uns 
derfell  thofe  of  both  France  and  Italy..    There 
would  :be  no  occafion.  tQ  prohibit  the  importa* 
Won  of  foreign  iilks  and  velvets^  The  cheapnef^ 
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B  o  o  K  of  their  goods  would  fecure  to  our  own  vf^fth 
men,  not  only  the  pofleffion  of  the  home,  but  a 
very  great  command  of  the  foreign  market. 
Even  the  trade  in  the  commodilies  taxed  i^ould 
be  carried  on  with  much  more  advantage  than  at 
prefent.  If  thofe  commodities  were  delivered 
out  of  the  public  warehoufe  for  forei^  ex* 
portation,  being  in  this  cafe  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  the  trade  in  them  would  be  perfectly  free. 
The  carrying  trade  in  all  forts  of  goods  would 
under  this  ^ilem  enjoy  every  poffible  ad'C^antage. 
If  thofe  commodities  were  delivered  outfor  home* 
confiimption,  the  importer  not  being  obliged  to 
advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
felling  his  goods,  either  to  ibme  dealer,  or  to 
fome  confumer,  he  coi^d  always  a£ford  to  fell 
them  cheaper  than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  ^^ 
vance  it  at  the  moment  of  importation.  Under 
the  fame  taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
even  in  the  t^aed  commodities,  might  in  tbis 
manner  be  carried  on  with  much  more  advantage 
than  it  can  at  prefent. 

It  was  the  obje6t  of  the  famous  excife  fcbefl^ 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  eftablifli,  with  r^d 
to  wine  and  tobacco,  a  fyAem  not  very  unlike 
that  which  is  here  propbfed^  JBut  though  th^ 
bill  which  was  then  brought  into  parliament, 
comprehended  thofe  two  commodities  only ;  it 
was  generally  fuppofed  tq  be  meant  as  an  in* 
trodudtipp  to  a  more  extenfive  fcheme  of  tbe 
Ikme  kind.  Faction,  combined  with  iJieintereft 
of  finuggling  merchants,  raifed  fo  violent^  though 
fo  unjuf^  a  cl^^nour  agvnft  th|it  biU>  that  the 
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minifter  thought  proper  to  drop  it ;  and  from  a  c  H  A  P. 

dread  of  exciting  a  clamour  of  the  fame  kind^  ^ ^ 

none  of  his  fucceflbrs  have  dared  to  refume  the 
projedt. 

The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for 
home-confumption,  though  they  fometimes  fall 
upon  the  poor,  fall  principally  upon  people  of 
middling  or  more  than  middling  fortune.  Such 
zxe,  for  example,  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines, 
upon  cofiee,  chocolate,  tea,  lugar,  &c. 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home* 
produce  deftined  for  home-confumption,  fall 
pretty  equally  upon  people  of  all  ranks  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  refpeftive  expence.  The  poor  pay 
the  duties  upon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon 
their  own  confumption :  The  rich,  upon  both 
their  own  confumption  and  that  of  their  fervants. 

The  whole  confumption  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  or  of  thofe  below  the  middling  rank, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  is  in  every  country  much 
greater,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  value,  than 
that  of  the  middling  and  of  thofe  above  the 
middling  rank.  The  whole  expence  of  the  in- 
ferior is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  fuperior 
ranks*  In  the  iirfi  place,  almoil  the  whole  capi. 
tal  of  every  country  Is  annually  diftributed  among 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  as  the  wages  of 
produdlive  labour.  Secondly,  a  great  part  of 
the  revenue  ariiing  from  both  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  profits  of  flock,  is  annually  diftributed 
among  the  fame  rank,  in  the  wages  and  mai%  ^: 
tenance  of  menial  fervants,  and  other  unproduS' 
tive  labourers.  Thirdly,  ibme  part  of  the  profits 
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BOOK  of  ftock  belongs  to  the  fame  rank,  as.3  r^tiua 
'  arifingfrom  the  employment  of  their  final]  c^pi- 
tals.  The  amount  of  the  profits  annually  made 
by  fmall  fliopkeepers,  tradefmen,  and  retailers 
of  all  kinds,  is  every  wher^,  very  confideKable, 
and  makes  a  very  confiderable  portion  of ^  the 
annual  produce.  Fourthly,  and  laftly,  fome  part 
even  of  the; rent  of  land  .b^elongs.^  th^  fame 
rank;  a  confiderable  part. .to  thofe  who  are 
fomewhat  below  the  middling  rank,  and  ^  fhiall 
pa^rt  even  to  the  lowefl:  rank ;  common  labourers 
fometimes  poffeffing  in  property  an  acre  or  two 
of  land..  Though  the  expence  of  thofe  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  therefore,  taking  them  indi- 
vidually, is  very  fmall,  yet  the  whole  mafs  of  it, 
taking  them  collectively,  amounts  always  to  by 
much  the  largeft:  portion  of  the  whole  expence  of 
the  fociety ;  what  remains,  of  the  a,nnual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  for 
the  confumption  of  the  fuperior  ranks,  being 
always  much  lefs,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in 
value.  The  taxes  upon  expence,  therefore,  which 
fall '  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  fuperior  ranks  of 
people^  upon  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  annual 
produce,  are  likely  to  be  much  lefs  productive 
than  either  thofe  which  fall  indifferently  upon 
the  expence  of  all  rank?,  or  even  thofe  which  fali 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  inferior  raijks ;  than 
either  thofe  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the 
whole  annual  produce,  or  thofe  which  faU.chiefly 
upon  the  larger  portion  of  it.  The  excife  upon 
the  materials  and  manufai6lure  of  home*inade 
fermented  and  ipirituous  liquors  is  ^^ccordingly^ 
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lofallthedifl^rent  tai(0s  upon  eirpenoe,  hyfkt^  chai^ 
the  mofl  produdti ve ;  and  this  bFanch  of  the  ex-  ,  ^\ 
cife  falls  very  much,  -perhaps  principally,  upon 
the  expence  <)f  the  common  people.  In  the  year 
which  epded  on  the  5th  of  July  1775,  the  gro6 
pro^^ceof  this  branch  of  the  excife  amounted 
to3,34r,837/.  9^.  gd. 

It  muft  always  be  remembered,  however,  that 
it  is  the  luxurious  and  not  the  neceffiiry  expence 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  that  ought  ever  to 
be  taxed.  The  final  payment  of  any  tax  upon 
their  neceflary  expence  would  fall  altogether 
upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people;  upon  the 
finaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  and  not 
upon  tlie  greater.  Such  a  tax  muft  in  all  cafes 
either  raife  the  Wages  of  labour,  or  leffen  the 
demand  for  it.  It  could  not  raife  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, without  throwing  the  final  payment  of  the 
tax  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people.  It  could 
not  leffen  the  demand  for  labour,  without  leffen- 
ing  the  annual  producj^  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country,  the  .fund  from  which  all  ta^es 
muft  be  finally  paid.  .  Whatever  might  be  the 
ftate  to  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  reduced  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  it  mufl  always  raife  wages 
higher  than  they  otherwife  would  be 'in  that 
ftate ;  and  the  final  payment  of  this  enhance- 
ment of  wages  muft  in  all  cafes  fall  upon  the 
fuperior  ranks  of  people. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed,  and  Qxirituousf 
liquors  difiillqd,  not  for  fide,  but  for  private  ufe,' 
^re.not  an  Great  Britain  liable  to  any  duties  c^ 
exc%« !  This  exemplion,  of  which-  the  ^  objeSfc  is 
to  (aye  private  fami^e8  from  the  odious  vifit  and 

examination 
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BOOK  examination  of  the  tax-gatherer^  occafions  the 

J^ ,  burden  of  thofe  duties  to  fell  frequently  much 

lighter  upon  the  rich  than  upon  the  poor.    It  is 
not,  indeed,  very  common  to  diftil  for  private 
ufe,  though  it  is  done  fometimes.    But  in  the 
country,  many  middling  and  almoft  all  rich  and 
great  families  brew  their  own  been  Their  ftrong 
beer,  therefore,  coils  them  eight  ihillings  a  bar« 
rel  lefs  than  it  cofts  the  common  brewer,  who 
muH  have  his  profit  upon  the  tax,  as  well  as  upon 
all  the  other  expence  which  he  advances.    Such 
families,  therefore,  muit  drink  their  beer  at  leaft 
nine  or  ten  fliillings  a  barrel  cheaper  than  any 
liquor  of  the  fame  quality  can  be  drunk  by  the 
common  people,  to  whom  it  is  every  where  more 
convenient  to  buy  their  beer,  by  little  and  little, 
firom  the  brewery  or  the  alehoufe.     Malt,  in 
the  fame  manner,  that  is  made  for  the  ufe  of  a 
private  family,  is  not  liable  to  the  vifit  or  exami- 
nation of  the  tax*-gather ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
&mily  muft  compound  at  feven  {hillings  and 
£xpence  a  bead  for  the  tax.    Seven  Shillings  and 
fixpence  are  equal  to  the  excilb  upon  ten  buihets 
of  malt ;  a  quantity  fully  equal  to  what  |J1  the 
different  members  of  any  fober  family,  men, 
women,'  and  children,  are  at  an  average  likely 
to  confume.    But  in  rich  and  great  families, 
wh^re  country  hoipitality  is  much  pra3;i&d,  the 
malt  liquors  confumed  by  the  members  of  the 
family  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  confumption 
of  the  houfe.    Either  on  account  of  this  compo- 
fition,  however,  or  for  other  reafons,  it  is  not 
near  io  common  to  malt  as  to  brew  for  private 
life«    It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  any  equitabfe 
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reaibti  why  thofe  who-  either  brew  or  diftil  for  c  h  A  p. 
private  ufe,  fliould  not  be  fiibjeft  to  a  compofi-      ^ 
tion  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  greater  revenue  than  what  is  at  prelent 
drawn  from  aU  the  heavy  taxes  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  might  be  raifed,  it  has  frequently  been 
laid,  by  a  much  lighter  tax  upon  malt ;  the  oppor* 
tunities  of  defrauding  the  revenue  being  much 
greater  in  a  brewery  than  in  a  malt-houfe ;  and 
thofe  who  brew  for  private  ufe  being  exempted 
from  all  duties  or  compofition  for  duties,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  malt  forprivate  ufe. 

In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter 
of  malt  is  commonly  brewed  into  more  than  two 
barrels  and  a  half,  fometimes  into  three  barrelt 
exporter.  The  different  taxes  upon  malt  amount 
to  fix  fhiUings  a  quarter ;  thofe  upon  ilrong  beer 
and  ale  to  eight  ihillings  a  barrel.  In  the  porter 
brewery,  therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  amount  to  between  twenty«ibt 
and  thirty  ihillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter 
of  malt.  In  the  country  brewery  for  common 
country  fale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  feldom  brewedf 
into  lefs  than  two  barrels  of  ftrong  and  one  bar* 
rel  of  fmall  beer ;  frequently  ijito  two  barrels  md, 
»  half  of  ftrong  beer.  The  difibrent  taxes  upoD 
fmall  beer  amount  to  one  ihilling  and  four-pence 
a  barrel,  In  the  Country  brewery,  therefqr^,^  th^ 
different  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  feldom 
amount  to  lefs  than  twenty*three  (hillings  an4 
four-pence,  frequently  to  twenty-fix  Ihillings, 
upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  Ticking 
the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  therefore, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  upon  malt,  beer, 

afid 
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BOOK  and  ale,  cannot  be  ellimated  at  lefs  than  twenty^ 
^*  four  or  twenty-five  fhillings  upon  the  produce  of 
a  quarter  of  malt.  But  by  taking  off  all  the  dif- 
ferent duties  upon  be^r  and  ale,  and  by  tripling 
the  malt-tax,  or  by  raifing  it  from  fix  to  eighteen 
ihillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  a  greater 
revenue,  it  is  fi^id,  might  be  raifed  by  this  fingle 
tax  than. what  is  at  prefent  drawn  from  all  thofe 
l^avier  taxes. 


In  X77i»  the  old  malt-tax  produced 
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Und^  the  o^di  malt  tax,  indeed,  is  compre-  d  H  A  R 
heuded  a  tax  of  fouc  fhillings  upon  the  hogihead  ^  J^^ 
of  cyder,  and  another  of  ten  fhillings  upon  the 
barrel  of  mum.  In  1774,  the  tax  up<m  cyder 
produced  only  3^083/.  6s,  8rf.  It  probably  feH 
foinewhat  fliort  of  its  ufual  amount ;  all  the  dif- 
ferent taxes  upon  cyder  having,  that  year,  pro- 
duced lefs  than  ordinaiy.  The  tax  upon  mum, 
though  much  heavier,  is  ftill  lefs  produdlive,  on 
account  of  the  finaller  confumption  of  that  liquor* 
But  to  balance  whatever  may  be  the  orcUnary 
amount  of  thofe  two  taxes,  l^ere  is  compre-* 
hended  under  what  is  called  the  country  exciie^ 
firft,  the  old  excife  of  fix  Ihillings  and  eight- 
pence  upon  the  hogfliead  of  cyder  ;  fecondly,  a 
like  tax  of  fix  fliiUihgs  and  eight-pence  upon  the 
hogihead  of  verjuice ;  thirdly,  another  of  eight 
fliillings  and  nine-pence  upon  the  hogihead  of 
vinegar ;  and,  lallly,  a  fourth  tax  of  eleven- 
pence  upon  the  gallon  of  mead  or  metheglin  : 
the  produce  of  thofe  different  taxes  will  pro- 
bably much  more  than  counterbalance  that  of 
the  duties  impofed,  by  what  is  called  the  annual 
malt  tax  upon  cyder  and  mum. 

Mailt  is  confumed  not  only  in  the  brefwery  of 
beer  and  ale,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  low  "vfines 
and  ipirits.  If  the  malt  tax  were  to  be  raifed  to 
eighteen  fliillings  upon  the  quarta'^  it  might  be 
neceffary  to  make  fome  abatement  in  the  dif- 
ferent e^cifes  which  are  impofed  upon  thofe 
particular  forts  of  low  wines  and  Ipjfrits  of  which 
malt  makes  any  part  of  the  materials.  ,,In  what 
are   called    malt    fpirits,  it  makes   coiftmonly 

but 
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HOOK  but  a  third  part  of  the  materials ;  the  otherttt^ 
^^  thirds  being  either  raw  barley,  or  one-third  bar- 
ley and  one-third  wheat.  In  the  dillillery  of  malt 
ipirits,  both  the  opportunity  and  the  temptation 
to  finuggle,  are  much  greater  than  either  in  a 
brewery  or  in  a  malt-houfe;  the  opportunity,  on 
account  of  the  finaller  bulk  and  greater  value  of 
the  commodity ;  and  the  temptation,  on  account 
of  the  fuperior  height  of  the  duties,  which 
amount  to  35.  lOyd.*  upon  the  gallon  of  fpirits. 
By  increafing  the  duties  upon  malt,  and  reducing 
thofe  upon  the  diftilleiy,  both  the  opportunities 
and  the  temptation  to  fmuggle  would  be  dimi« 
niihed,  which  might  occaiion  a  ftill  further  aug^ 
mentation  of  revenue. 

It  has  for  fbme  time  pail  been  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  difcourage  the  confumption  of 
Ipirituous  liquors,  on  account  of  their  fuppofed 
tendency  to  ruin  the  health  and  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  common  people.  According  to 
this  policy,  the  abatement  of  the  taxes  uponther 
diiUllery  ought  not  to  be  fo  great  as  to  reduce^ 
in  any  reQ)e6t,  the  price  of  thofe  liquors.  Spiri* 
tqous  liquors  might  remain  as  dear  as  ever; 
while  at  the  iame  time  t^e  wholefome  and  invi- 
gorating liquors  of  beer  and  ale  might  be  con* 
fiderably  reduced  in  their  price.  The  people 
might  thus  be  in  part  relieved  from  one  of  the 

*  Thougli  the  duties  HreAly  impofed  tpon  proof  fpSsit*  vtionA 
«nly  to  2S,  (td,  per  gAllon,  thefe  added  to  the  duties  upon  the  I0V 
vdnesy  from  which  they  are  diftiiledy  amount  to  jj.  10 1^.  Botk 
low  wines  and  proof  fpirits  are,  to  prevent  fiaudsr  ilow  nted  ac« 
cordiof  tO'Wluit  they  cuage  in  the  walh. 
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l^urdens  of  which  they  at  prefent  complain  the  chap. 
moft ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  might  ,   J^: 
be  confiderably  augmented. 

The  objedtions  of  Dr.  Davenant  to  this  altera* 
tion  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  excife  duties,  feem 
to  be  without  foundation.  Thofe  objections  are^ 
that  the  tax,  inflead  of  dividing  itfelf  as  at  pre- 
fent pretty  equally  upon  the  profit  of  the  malt- 
fler,  upon  that  of  the  brewer,  and  upon  that  of 
the  retailer,  would,  fo  far  as  it  affedted  profit^ 
fall  altogether  upon  that  of  the  maltller ;  that 
the  maltfter  could  not  fo  eafily  get  back  the 
amount  of  the  tax  in  the  advanced  price  of  his 
malt,  as  the  brewer  and  retailer  in  the  advanced 
price  of  their  liquor ;  and  that  fo  heavy  a  tax 
upon  malt  might  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land. 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  confiderable 
time,  the  rate  of  profit  in  any  particular  trade, 
which  mud  always  keep  its  level  with  other 
trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  prefent  duties 
upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  do  not  affe6t  the  pro-' 
fits  of  the  dealers  iii  thofe  commodities,  who  all 
get  back  the  tax  with  an  additional  profit,  in 
the  enhanced  price  of  their  goods.  A  tax  indeed 
may  render  the  goods  upon  which  it  is  inlpofed 
fo  dear  as  to  diminilh  the  confumption  of  them. 
But  the  confumption  of  malt  is  in  malt  liquors; 
and  a  tax  of  eighteen  ihillings  upon  the  quarter 
of  malt  could  not  well  render  thofe  liquors 
dearer  than  the  different  taxes,  amounting  to 
tWenty-four  or  twenty-five  (hillings,  do  at  pre* 
ient.  Thofe  liquors,  on  the  contrary,  would 
probably  become  cheaper,  and  the  confumption 
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9.Q  o  K  of  th^n  would  be  mofe  likely  to  increafe  than  to 
^'    .  dumniflu 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  underiland  why  it  Ihould 
be  f more  difficult  for  the  maltfter  to  get  back 
eighteen  ihillings  in  the  advanced  price  of  his 
malt,  than  it  is  at  prefent  for  the  brewer  to  get 
back  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty 
{hillings,  in  that  of  his  liquor.  The^  maltfter,  in- 
deed, inftead  of  a  tax  of  fix  (hillings,  would  be 
obliged  to  advance  one  of  eighteen  (hillingd 
upon  every  quarter  of  malt.  But  the  brewer  is 
at  prefent  obliged  to  advance  a  tax  of  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  fomelimes  thirty  fliilliiigs, 
upon  every  quarter  of  malt  which  he  brews.  It 
could  not  be  more  inconvenient  for  the  maMer 
to  advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  prefent 
for  the  brewer  to  advance  a  heavier  one.  The 
maltfter  doth  not  always  keep  in  his  granaries  a 
ilock  of  malt  which  it  will  require  a  longer  time 
to  diipofe  of,  than  th^  flock  of  beer  and  ale 
which  the  brewer  frequeiitly  keeps  in  his  cellars. 
The  former,  therefore^  may  frequently  get  the 
returns  of  his  money  as  icon  as  the  latter.  But 
whatever  inconveriiency  might  arife  to  the  malt- 
fter  from  being  obliged  to  advance  a  heavier 
tax,  it  could  eafily  be  remedied  by  granting  him 
a  few  months  longelr  credit  than  is  at  prefent 
commonly  given  to  the  brewer. 

Nothing  cOtrld  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land  which  did  not  reduce  the  demand 
ibr  barley.  But  a  change  of  iyilem,  which  re- 
duced the  duties  upon  a  quarter  of  malt  brewed 
teto  beer  and  ale  from  twenty-»four  and  twenty- 
five   fliiUings  .to  eighteen  IbiUings,  would-  be 
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InaacL    The  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land^  ^ ^ 

befides,  muft  always  be  nearly  equal  to  tbofe  of 
other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated 
land.  If  they  were  lefs,  fome  part  of  the  barley 
land  would  foon  be  turned  to  fome  other  pur-* 
pofe ;  and  if  they  were  greater,  more  land  would 
foon  be  turned  to  the  raifing  of  barley.  When 
the  ordinary  price  of  any -particular  produce  of 
land  is  at  what  may  be  called  a  monopoly  price^ 
a  tax  upon  it  neceflarily  reduces  the  rent  and 
profit  of  the  land  which  grows  it.  A  tax  upon 
the  produce  of  thofe  precious  vineyards,  of 
which  the  wine  falls  fb  much  fliort  of  the  effec- 
tual demand,  that  its  price  is  always  above  the 
natural  proportion  to  that  of  the  produce  of 
other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated 
land,  would  neceflarily  reduce  the  rent  and  profit 
of  thofe  vineyards.  The  price  of  the  wines 
being  already  the  highefli  that  could  be  got 
for  the  quantity  commonly  fent  to  market,  it 
could  not  be  raifed  higher  without  diminifliing 
that  quantity;  and  the  quantity  could  not  bo 
diminifhed  without  ftill  greater  lofs,  becaufe 
the  lands  could  not  be  turned  to  any  other 
equally  valuable  produce.  The  whole  weight 
of  the  tax,  therefore,  would  fall  upon  the  rent 
and  profit ;  properly  upon  the  rent  of  the  vine»- 
yard.  When  it  has  been  propofed  to  lay  any 
new  tax  upon  fugar,  our  fugar  planters  have  fre- 
quently complained  ^at  the  whole  weight  of 
fiich  taxes  fell,  not  upon  the  confumer,  but  upon 
the  producer  j  they  never  having  been  able  to 
VOL*  jv,  B  B  raife 
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BOOK  raife  the  price  of  their  fiigar  after  the  tax,  higher 

^^ ,  than  it  was  before.     The  price  had,  it  feems, 

before  the  tax  been  a  monopoly  price  j  and  the 
argument  adduced  to  fhew  that  fugar  was  an 
improper  fubje^t  of  taxation,  demonftrated,  per- 
haps, that  it  was  a  proper  one ;  the  gains  of 
monopolifts,  whenever  they  can  be  come  at, 
being  certainly  of  all  fubje6ls  the  moll  proper. 
But  the  ordinary  price  of  barley  has  never  been 
a  monopoly  price ;  and  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land  have  never  been  above  their  natural 
proportion  to  thofe  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally  well  cultivated  land.  The  different  taxes 
which  have  been  impofed  upon  malt,  beer,  and 
ale,  have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley; 
have  never  reduced  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley 
land.  The  price  of  malt  to  the  brewer  has 
conilantly  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  im- 
pofed  upon  it ;  and  thofe  taxes,  together  with 
the  difierent  duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  have 
conftantly  either  raifed  the  price,  or  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  reduced  the  quality 
of  thofe  commodities  to  the  confumer.  The 
final  payment  of  thofe  taxes  has  fallen  con- 
ftantly upon  the  confumer,  and  not  upon  the 
producer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  fuffer  by  the  change 
of  lyftem  here  propofed,  are  thofe  who  brew 
for  their  own  private  ufe.  But  the  exemption, 
which  this  fuperior  rank  of  people  at  prefent 
enjoy,  from  very  heavy  taxes  which  are  paid  by 
the  poor  labourer  and  artificeri  is  furely  moft 
unjuft  and  unequal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away, 

even 
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even  though  this  change  was  never  to  take  place,  c  H  A  P. 
It  has  probably  been  the  intereft  of  this  fuperior       ^^* 
order  of  people,  however,  which  has  bitherto 
prevented  a  change  of  fyftem  that  could  not  well 
fail  both  to  increafe  the  revenue  and  to  relieve 
the  people. 

Befides  fuch  duties  as  thofe  of  cuftoms  and 
excife  above-mentioned,  there  are  feveral  others 
which  Bffe&:  the  price  of  goods  more  unequally 
and  more  indire6lly.  Of  this  kind  are  the  duties 
which  in,  French  are  called  Peages,  which  in  old 
Saxon  times  were  called  Duties  of  Paffage,  and 
which  feem  to  have  been  originally  eftablilhed 
for  the  fame  purpofe  as  our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the 
tolls  upon  our  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  road  or  of  the  naviga- 
tion. Thofe  duties,  when  applied  to  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  aire  moft  properly  impofed  according  to 
the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods.  As  they  were 
originally  local  and  provincial  duties,  applifcable 
to  local  and  provincial  purpofes,  the  admin iftra- 
tion  of  them  was  in  moft  cafes  entrufted  to  the 
particular  town,  parifli,  or  lordlhip,  in  which 
they  were  levied ;  fuch  communities  being  in 
fome  way  or  other  fuppofed  to  be  accountable 
for  the  application.  The  fovereign,  who  is  al- 
together unaccountable,  has  in  many  countries 
affumed  to  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  thofe 
duties ;  and  though  he  has  in  moft  cafes  en. 
hanced  very  much  the  duty,  he  has  in  many 
entirely  neglefted  the  application.  If  the  turn- 
pike tolls  of  Great  Britain  fliould  ever  become 
one  of  the  refources  of  government,  we  may 

B  B  a  learn, 
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BOOK  learn,  by  the  example  of  many  other  vaSm9f 
y^^_^  what  would  probably  be  the  coi^equence.  Such 
tolls  are  no  doubt  finally  paid  by  the  confiimer; 
but  the  confumer  is  Hot  taxed  in  proportion  to 
his  expence  when  he  pays,  not  according  to 
the  value,  but  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of 
what  he  confumes.  '  When  iuch  duties  are  ini^ 
pofed,  not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  bat 
according  to  the  fuppofed  value  of  the  goods, 
they  become  properly  a  ibrt  of  inland  cuftomi 
or  excifes,  which  obftru£t  very  much  the  moft 
important  of  all  branches  of  commerce,  the  in* 
terior  commerce  of  the  country. 

In  fome  fmall  dates  duties  iimilar  to  thofe 
pafTage  duties  are  impofed  upon  goods  carried 
acrofs  the  territory,  either  by  land  or  by  water, 
from  one  foreign  country  to  another.  Thefe  an 
in  fome  countries  called  tranfit-duties.  Some  of 
the  little  Italian  ftates,  which  are  fituated  upon 
the  Po,  and  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  derive 
ibme  revenue  from  duties  of  this  kind,  which  art 
paid  altogether  by  foreigners,  and  which,  per* 
haps,  are  the  only  duties  that  one  ftate  can 
impofe  upon  the  fubgefts  of  another,  without 
I>bilru6l:ing  in  any  refpe6t  the  induftry  or  com- 
merce of  its  own.  The  moil  important  traufit 
duty  in  the  world  is  that  levied  by  the  Kiug  of 
Denmark  upon  all  merchant  fhips  which  paii 
through  the  Sound* 

Such  taxes  upon  l^xvuies  as  the  greiater  p^ 
of  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  though  th«y 
all  fall  indifferently  upon  every  different  fpeciei 
of  revenue,  and  are  paid  finally^  or  without  any 
»  3  retribution, 
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retribution,  by  whoever  confumes  the  commo-  chap. 
dities  upon  which  they  are  impofed,  yet  they  do  ^' 
not  ahrays  fall  equally  or  proportionably  upon 
the  revenue  of  every  individual.  As  every  man's 
humour  regulates  the  degree  of  his  coirfumption, 
every  man  contributes  rather  according  to  his 
humour  than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue ;  the 
profufe  contribute  more,  the  parfimonious  lefs, 
than  their  proper  proportion.  During  the  mi- 
nority of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he  contributes 
commonly  very  little,  by  his  confumption,  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  that  ftate  frorti  whofe  pro- 
tedlion  he  derives  a  great  revenue.  Thofe  who 
live  in  another  country  contribute  nothing,  by 
their  coniumption,  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
government  of  that  country,  in  which  is  fituated 
the  fource  of  their  revenue.  If  in  this  latter 
country  there  fliould  be  no  land-tax,  nor  any 
confiderable  duty  upon  the  transference  either  of 
moveable  or  of  immoveable  property,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  Ireland,  fuch  abfentees  may  derive  a  great 
revenue  from  the  prote61:ion  of  a  government  to 
the  fupport  of  which  they  do  not  contribute  a 
fingle  ihiiling.  This  inequality  is  likely  to  be 
greateft  in  a  country  of  v^hich  the  government 
is  in  fome  refpe6ts  fufoordinate  and  dependent 
upon  that  of  fome  other.  The  people  who  pot 
fefs  the  mod  extenfive  property  in  the  depend- 
ent, will  in  this  cafe  generally  chufe  to  live  in 
the  governing  country.  Ireland  k  precisely  in 
this  fituation,  and  we  cannot  therefore  wonder 
^t  the  propofal  of  a  tax  upon  abfentees  ihould 
be  fo  very  popular  iti  that  couHttry,    It  might, 
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BOOK  perhaps,  be  a  little  difficult  to  afcertam  dtiicr 
what  fort,  or  what  degree  of  abfence  would  fub- 
je6t  a  man  to  be  taxed  as  an  abfentee,  or  at  what 
precife  time  the  tax  fhould  either  begin  or  end. 
If  you  except,  however,  this  very  peculiar  fitua- 
tion,  any  inequality  in  the  contribution  of  indi- 
viduals, which  can  arife  from  fuch  taxes,  is  much 
more  than  compenfated  by  the  very  circum- 
ilance  which  occaiions  that  inequality;  the 
circumftance  that  every  man's  contribution  is 
altogether  voluntary  ;  it  being  altogether  in  his 
power  either  to  confume  or  not  to  confume  the 
commodity  taxed.  Where  fuch  taxes,  therefore, 
are  properly  affefled  and  upon  proper  commodi- 
ties, they  are  paid  with  lefs  grumbling  t|ian  any 
other*  When  they  are  advanced  by  the  mer- 
chant or  manufa6lurer,  the  confumer,  who  finally 
pays  them,  foon  comes  to  confound  them  with 
the  price  of  the  commodities,  and  almoft  forgets 
that  he  pays  any  tax. 

Such  taxes  are  or  may  be  perfefitly  certain,  or 
may  be  aiTefled  fo  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concera* 
ing  either  what  ought  to  be  paid,  or  when  it 
ought  io  be  paid ;  concerning  eitiier  the  quan- 
tity or  the  time  of  payment.  Whatever  uncer- 
tainty there  may  fometimies  be,  either  in  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  other 
duties  of  the  fame  kind  in  other  countries,  it 
cannot  arife  from  the  nature  of  thofe  duties,  but 
from  the  inaccurate  or  unikilful  manner  in  which 
the  law  that  impofes  them  is  exprefled* 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  genersdly  are,  and  al- 
ways may  be,  paid  piece-meal^  or  in  proportion 

as 
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as  the  contributors  have  occafion  to  purchafe  the  chap. 
goods  upon  which  they  are  impofed.  In  the  ^* 
time  and  mode  of  payment  they  are,  or  may  be, 
of  all  taxes  the  molt  convenient.  Upon  the 
whole,  fuch  taxes,  therefore,  are,  perhaps,  as 
agreeable  to  the  three  firft  of  the  four  general 
maxims  concerning  taxation,  as  any  other.  They 
offend  in  every  refpe^  againft  the  fourth. 

Such  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they  bring 
into  the  public  treafury  of  the  ftate,  always  take 
out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
more  than  almoft  any  other  taxes.  They  feem 
to  do  this  in  all  the  four  different  ways  in  which 
it  is  poffible  to  do  it. 

Firft,  the  levying  of  fuch  taxes,  even  when 
impofed  in  the  mod  judicious  manner,  requires 
a  great  number  of  cuftom-houfe  and  exciie 
officers,  whofe  falaries  and  perquiiites  are  a  real 
tax  upon  the  people,  which  brings  nothing  into 
the  treafury  of  the  ftate.  This  expence,  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  more  moderate 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  moft  other  countries. 
In  the  year  which  ended  on  the  fifth  of  July  1775, 
the  grofs  produce  of  the  different  duties,  under 
the  management  of  the  commiifioners  of  excife 
in  England,  amounted  to  5,507,308/.  18$.  Sirfl 
which  was  levied  at  an  expence  of  little  more 
than  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  From  this  grofi 
produce,  however,  there  muft  be  dedudled 
what  was  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks 
upon  the  exportation  of  excifeable  goods, 
which  will  reduce  the  neat  produce  below  five 
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9  a  o  K  millions*.  The  levying  of  the  fait  da<y,  an 
9xcife  duty,  but  under  a  diffarent  managemeitt, 
is  much  more  expenfive.  The  neat  revenue  oS 
the  cuftoms  does  not  amount  to  two  miilions 
and  a  half,  which  is  levied  at  an  expeoceof 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  in  the  falaries  of 
officers,  and  other  incidents.  But  the  p«^- 
fites  of  cuftom-boufe  officers  are  every  where 
much  greater  than  their  falaries ;  at  feme  ports 
more  than  double  or  triple  thofe  &lartes.  If  the 
Salaries  of  offices,  and  other  incidents,  tharefoie, 
fimouBt  to  more  than  ten  per  cent,  npon  tfa< 
neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms ;  the  whole  expeDce 
of  levying  that  revenue  may  amount,  in  ialaries 
and  perquiiites  together,  to  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent.  The  officers  of  exqife  receive 
few  or  no  perquifites ;  and  the  admiaiftratioD  d 
that  branch  ai  the  revenue  being  of  more  recent 
eftablilhment,  is  in  general  lefs  corrupted  than 
that  of  the  cuftoms,  into  which  length  of  time 
has  introduced  and  authoriied  many  abufes.  Bj 
charging  upon  malt  the  whole  revenue  which 
is  at  prefent  levied  by  the  different  duties  upo9 
inalt  and  malt  liquors,  a  laving,  it  is  ftippofed, 
of  more  than  fifty  thouiand  pounds  mi^  he 
made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  exci&.  B7 
confining  the  duties  of  cuftoms  to  a  ^ew  forts  0^ 
goods,  and  by  levying  thofe  duties  according  to 
the  excife  laws,  a  much  greater  &!dng  might 

^  The  neat  produce  of  that  year)  after  dedtiSifig  aH  cxpeoces  and 
iQoiirainces,  ymcnmtcd.to-4»97j»653t/>  99s*  Mr 
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probably  be  made  in  the  annual  expence  4>f  die  c  h  a  p« 
cuftoms,  .     ^ 

Secondly,  fuch  taxes  necefiarily  occafion 
fome  ob(lni€i;ion  or  difcouragement  to  certain 
branches  of  induftry.  As  they  always  raiie  the 
price  of  the  commodity  taxed,  they  fo  far  di£» 
courage  its  confumption^  and  confequently  its 
proda6tion.  If  it  is  a  commodity  of  home 
growth  or  manufa6i;ure,  lefs  labour  comes  to  be 
employed  in  raifing  and  producing  it.  If  it  is  a 
foreign  commodity  of  which  the  tax  increafes 
in  this  [manner  the  price,  the  commodities  of 
the  lame  kind  which  are  made  at  home  may 
thereby,  indeed,  gain  ibme  advantage  in  the 
home  market,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  do- 
Hieftic  induftry  may  thereby  be  turned  toward 
preparing  them.  But  though  this  rife  of  price 
in  a  foreign  commodity  may  encourage  do. 
medic  induftry  in  one  particular  branch,  it 
neceffarily  difcourages  that  induftry  in  almoii 
every  other.  The  dearer  the  Birmingham  ma» 
mifaisturer  buys  his  foreign  wine,  the  cheaper  he 
neceflarily  fells  that  part  of  his  hardware  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with 
the  price  of  which  he  buys  it.  That  part  of  htt^ 
hardware,  therefore,  becomes  of  le&  value  to 
him,  and  he  has  lefs  encouragement  to  work  at 
it.  The  dearer  the  confumers  in  one  country 
pay  for  the  furplus  produce  of  another,  the 
cheaper  they  necefiarily  fell  that  part  of  then: 
own  furplus  produce  with  which,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  they 
buy  it.    That  part  of  their  own  furplus  produce 

becomes 
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BOOK  becomes  of  lefs  value  to  them,  and  they  have 
V.  lefs  encouragement  to  increafe  its  quantity.  All 
taxes  upon  confumable  commodities,  therefore, 
tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  produ^ive  labour 
below  what  it  otherwife  would  be,  either  in 
preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if  they  are 
home  commodities ;  or  in  preparing  thofe  with 
which  they  are  purchafed,  if  they  are  foreign 
commodities.  Such  taxes  too  always  alter,  more 
.or  lefs,  the  natural  direftion  of  national  induftry, 
And  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  different  from, 
and  generally  lels  advantageous  than  that  in 
-which  it  would  have  run  of  its  own  accords 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  fuch  taxes  by 
fmuggling  gives  frequent  occafion  to  forfeitures 
and  other  penalties,  which  entirely  ruin  the 
fmuggler ;  a  perfon  who,  though  no  doubt  highly 
blameable  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country, 
is  frequently  incapable  of  violating  thofe  of  na- 
tural juftice,  and  would  have  been,  in  every 
jrefpefl:,  an  excellent  citizen,  had  not  the  laws 
of  his  country  made  that  a  crime  which  nature 
never  meant  to  be  fo.  In  thofe  corrupted  go- 
vernments where  there  is  at  lead  a  general  fuf- 
picion  of  much  uQneceffary  expence,  and  great 
.  mifapplication  of  the  public  revenue,  the  laws 
which  guard  it  are  little  refpe6led.  Not  many 
people  are  fcrupulous  about  fmuggling,  when, 
without  perjury,  they  can  find  any  eafy  and  fafe 
opportunity  of  doing  fo.  To  pretend  to  have 
any  fcruple  about  buying  fmuggled  goods,  though 
a  manifeft  encouragement  to  the  violation  of  the 
revenue  laws,  arid  to  the  perjury  which  almoft 

always 
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always  attends  it,  would  in  moft  countries  be  c  H  A  p. 
regarded  as  one  of  thofe  pedantic  pieces  of  hy- 
pocrify  which,  inftead  of  gaining  credit  with  any 
body,  ferve  only  to  expofe  the  perfon  who  af- 
fefts  to  pra6tife  them,  to  the  fufpicion  of  being 
a  greater  knave  than  moft  of  his  neighbours.  By 
this  indulgence  of  the  public,  the  fmuggler  is 
often  encouraged  to  continue  a  trade  which  he 
is  thus  taught  to  confider  as  in  fome  meafure  in- 
nocent ;  and  when  the  feverity  of  the  revenue 
laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  is  frequently 
difpofed  to  defend  with  violence,  what  be  has 
been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  his  juft  property. 
Prom  being  at  firft,  perhaps,  rather  imprudent 
than  criminal,  he  at  laft  too  often  becomes  one 
of  the  hardieft  and  moft  determined  violators  of 
the  laws  of  fociety.     By  the  ruin  of  the  fmug- 
gler, his. capital,  which  had  before  been  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  produdlive  labour,  is  ab- 
forbed  either  in  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  or  in 
that  of  the  revenue-officer,  and  is  employed  in 
maintaining  unprodu6live,  to  the  diminution  of 
the  general  capital  of  the  fociety,  and  of  the 
ufeful  induftry  which  it  might  otherwiie  have 
maintained. 

Fourthly,  fuch  taxes,  byfubje6ling  at  leaft 
the  dealers  in  the  taxed  commodities  to  the 
frequent  viiits  and  odious  examination  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  expofe  them  fometimes,  no  doubt, 
to  fome  degree  of  oppreflion,  and  always  to 
much  trouble  and  vexation ;  and  thpugh  vex- 
ation, as  has  already  been  faid,  is  not  ftridtljr 

Q)eaking 
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BOOK  ilie^ng  expence^  it  is  certainly  equivalent  td 
the  expence  at  which  every  map  woiOd  be  wiBkg 
to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.  The  laws  of  excife, 
though  more  effectual  for  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  were  inftituted,  are,  in  this  reQ>e^,  more 
vexatious  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.  When  a 
merchant  has  imported  goods  fiibjeft  to  certain 
^duties  of  cuftoms,  when  he  has  paid  fhofe 
duties,  and  lodged  the  goods  in  his  warefaoufe, 
he  is  not  in  moft  cafes  liable  to  any  further 
trouble  or  vexation  from  the  cuftom-houfe  officer. 
It  is  otherwife  with  good^  fubjedl  to  duties  d 
exciie*  The  dealers  have  no  reipite  froai  the 
^continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  excife 
officers.  The  duties  of  excife  are,  upon  this 
account,  more  unpopular  than  thofe  of  the 
cuftoms ;  and  ib  are  the  officers  who  levy  them^ 
Thoie  officers,  it  is  pretended^  though  in  general^ 
perhaps,  they  do  their  duty  fully  as  well  as  tht^e 
of  the  cuitoms ;  yet,  as  that  duty  obliges  them 
to  be  frequently  very  troublefome  ibo  fome  of 
their  neighbours,  commonly  contra6t  a  certain 
)^di3befs  of  chara^er  which  the  others  frequently 
hfityt  uot»  This  obfervation,  however,  may 
very  probably  be  the  mere  fuggeftioa  of  frau* 
duknt  dealers,  whoiie  Imuggling  is  ^ther  pre- 
urented  or  detected  by  their  diligence. 

The  inconveniences,  howev^,  whi9h  are, 
perhaps,  in  ibme  degree  infepai*able  from  taxes 
mpon  confumable  commodities,  faU  as  light  upon 
the  people  of  Great  JSritain  as  upon  thofe  ^  any 
«ther  country  of  whidb.  the  government  is  nearly 

as 
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a«  expenfive.  Our  ftate  is  not  perfed,  and  might  c  H  A  & 
be  mended ;  but  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  that , 
of  moil  of  our  neighbours. 

In  confequence  of  the  notion  that  duties  upon 
confumable  goods  were  taxes  upon  the  profits  of 
merchants,  thofe  duties  have,  in  fome  countries, 
been  repeated  upon  every  fucceffive  fale  of  the 
goods.  If  the  profits  of  the  merchant  importer 
or  merchant  manufa6turer  were  taxed,  equality 
feemed  to  require  that  thofe  of  all  the  middle 
buyers,  who  intervened  between  either  of  them 
and  the  confumer,  fhould  likewife  be  taxed* 
The  famous  Alcavala  of  Spain  feems  to  have 
been  eftabliihed  upon  this  principle.  It  was  at 
firftatax  often  per  cent.,  afterwards  of  fourteen 
per  cent.,  and  is  at  preient  of  only  fix  per  cent. 
upon  the  fale  of  every  fort  of  property,  whether 
moveable  or  immoveable;  and  it  is  repeated 
every  time  the  property  is  fold  *.  The  levying 
of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  revenue*^ 
officers,  fufficient  to  guard  the  traniportation  of 
goods,  not  only  from  one  province  to  another, 
but  from  one  fhop  to  another.  It  fubje6ts,  not 
only  the  dealers  in  fome  forte  of  goods,  but 
ihofe  in  all  forts,  every  farmer,  every  manufac- 
turer, every  merchant  and  fliop-keeper,  to  the 
continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  tax-ga- 
therers*  Through  the  greater  part  of  a  coun- 
try in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  efl;abliihed, 
nothing  can  be  produced  for  diftant  fale.  The 
produce  of  every  part  of  the  country  mull  be 

.*  M^moireA  coacenuuat  les  Droits^  &c»  torn.  i.  p.  ASS* 
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BOOK  proportioned  to  the  confumption  of  the  neighs 
bourhood.  It  is  to  the  Alcavala,  accordingly, 
that  Uflaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  manufac* 
tures  of  Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to  it 
likewife  the  declenfion  of  agriculture,  it  being 
impofed  not  only  upon  manufa^ures,  but  upon 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  fimilar 
tax  of  three  per  cent*  upon  the  value  of  all  con. 
trails,  and  confequently  upon  that  of  all  con- 
trails of  fale.  It  is  both  lighter  than  the  Spanilh 
tax,  and  the  greater  part  of  towns  and  pariihes 
are  allowed  to  pay  a  compofition  in  lieu  of  it. 
They  levy  this  compofition  in  what  manner  they 
pleafe,  generally  in  a  way  that  gives  no  inter* 
ruption  to  the  interior  commerce  of  the  place. 
The  Neapolitan  tax,  therefore,  is  not  near  fo 
ruinous  as  the  Spaniih  one.  ^ 

The  uniform  fyftem  of  taxation,  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions  of  no  great  confequence,  takes 
place  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  inland  and  coaft- 
ing  trade,  almoft  entirely  free.  The  inland  trade 
is  almoft  perfectly  free,  and  the  greater  part  of 
goods  may  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  without  requiring  any  permit 
or  let-pals,  without  being,  fubjedl  to  queftion, 
vifit,  or  examination  from  the  revenue  officers. 
There  are- a  few  exceptions,  but  they  are  fuch 
as  can  give  no  interruption  to  any  important 
branch  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country, 
^oods  carried  coaftwife,  indeed,  require  certifi* 
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cates   or  coail-cockets.    If  you  except  coals,  c  ha  p. 
however,  the  reft  are  almoft  ail  duty  free.  This       ^ 
freedom  of  interior  commerce,  the  effect  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  profperity  of 
Great  Britain  ;  every  great  country  being  necef- 
farily  the  heft  and  moft  extenfive  market  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  produ6lions  of  its  own  in- 
duftry.     If  the  fame  freedom,  in  confequence  of 
the  fame  uniformity,  could  be  extended  to  Ire- 
land and  the  plantations,  both  the  grandeur  of 
the  ftate  and  the' profperity  of  every  part  of  the 
empire,  would  probably  be  ftill  greater  than  at 
prefent. 

In  France,  the  different  revenue  laws  which 
take  place  in  the  different  provinces,  require  a 
multitude  of  revenue-officers  to  furround,  not 
only  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  thofe  of 
almoft  each  particular  province,  in  order  either 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  certain  goods,  or 
to  fubjedl  it  to  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  to 
the  no  fmall  interruption  of  the  interior  com- 
merce of  the  country.  Some  provinces  are  aU 
lowed  to  compound  for  the  gabelle  or  falt-tax; 
Others  are  exempted  from  it  altogether.  Some 
provinces  are  exempted  from  the  exclufive  fale 
of  tobacco,  which  the  farmers-general  enjoy 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
aids,  which  correfpond  to  the  excife  in  England^ 
are  very  different  in  different  provinces.  Some 
provinces  are  exempted  from  them,  and  pay  a 
compofition  or  equivalent  In  thofe  in  which 
tbey  taJ^e  place  and  are  in  farm,  there  are  many 

local 
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BOOK  ^ocbI  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  parti'* 
V.  cular  town  or  dillrift.  The  Traites,  which  corre-» 
ipond  to  our  cufloms,  divide  the  kingdom  into 
three  great  parts ;  firft,  the  provinces  fubjeft  to 
the  tariff  of  1664,  which  are  called  the  provinces 
of  the  five  great  farms,  and  under  which  are  com- 
prehended Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior  provinces  of  the  kingdom ; 
fecondly,  the  provinces  fubje6t  to  the  tarif  of 
1667,  which  are  called  the  provinces  reckoned 
foreign,  and  under  which  are  comprehended  the 
greater  part  of  the  frontier  provinces;  and, 
thirdly,  thole  provinces  which  are  faid  to  be 
treated  as  foreign,  or  which,  becaufe  they  are  al- 
lowed a  free  commerce  with  foreign  countries, 
are  in  their  commerce  with  other  provinces  of 
France  fubje6ted  to  the  fame  duties  as  other  fo- 
reign countries.  Thefe  are  Allace,  the  three 
bifhopricks  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the 
three  cities  of  Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  and  Marfeilles. 
Both  in  the  provinces  of  the  five  great  farms 
(called  fb  on  account  of  an  ancient  di  vifion  of  the 
duties  of  cufloms  into  five  great  branches,  each 
of  which  was  originally  the  fubje6t  of  a  particu- 
lar farm,  though  they  are  now  all  united  into 
one),  and  in  thofe  which  are  faid  to  be  reckoned 
foreign,  there  are  many  local  duties  which  do  not 
extend  beyond  a  particular  town  or  diftrift. 
There  are  fome  fuch  even  in  the  provinces  which 
are  faid  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  ifl 
the  city  of  Marfeilles.  It  is  unnecefilary  to  ob- 
ferve  how  much,  both  the  reftraints  upon  the 

interior  commerce   of  the   country,    and  the 
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number  of  the  revenue  officers  muft  be  multi-  c  H  A  Fi 
plied,  in  order  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  thofe  dif-       ^' 
ferent  provinces  and  diftri6ts,  which  are  fiibjeS; 
to  fuch  different  fjftems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  reilraints  arifing 
from  this  complicated  iyftem  of  reveque  laws^ 
the  commerce  of  wine,  after  corn  periiaps  the 
moft  important  produaion  of  France,  is  ia  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces  fiibjeA  to  particular 
refti^aints,  arifing  from  the  favour  which  has  l^een 
ihewn  to  the  vineyards  of  particular  provinces 
and  diftii£ts,  above  thofe  of  others.  The  pro^ 
vinces  moft  fampus  for  their  wines,  it  will  be 
found,  I  believe,  are  thofe  in  which  the  trade  in 
that  artide  is  fubjed):  to  the  feweft  reilraints  of 
this  kind*  The  extenfive  market  which  fuch  pro<» 
vinces  enjoy,  encourages  good  management 
both  in  the  cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in 
the  fubiequent  preparation  of  their  wines. 

iSuch  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws 
are  not  peculiar  to  France.  The  little  dutchy  of 
Milan  is  divided  into  &k  provinces,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  different  fyftem  of  taxation  with 
regard  to  feveral  different  forts  of  conHamBbie 
goods.  The  ftill  fmaller  territories  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma  are  divided  into  tliree  or  four,  each  of 
which  has,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fyftem  of  its 
own.  Under  fuch  abfurd  management,  nothing 
hilt  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil  and  happinefs  of 
the  climate^  could  preferve  fuch  countries  from 
foon  relapfing  into  the  loweft  ftj^te  of  poverty ' 
and  barbarifm. 

VOL.  IV*  « c  Taxel 
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B  O  a  K  Taxes  upon  confumable  comrnodtties  maf 
either  be  levied  by  an  admtniftration  of  which  the 
officers  are  appointed  by  government,  and  are 
immediately  accountable  to  government,  of 
which  the  revenue  muft  in  tins  ciafe  vary  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  occafional  varia" 
tions in  the  produce  of  the  tax ;  or  they  maybe 
let  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain,  the  farmer  being 
allowed  to  appoint  his  own  officers,  who,  though 
obliged  to  levy  the  tax  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  law,  are  under  his  immediate  infpe6kion,  and 
are  immediately  accountable  to  him*  The  beft 
and  moil  frugal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never 
be  by  farm.  Over  and  above  what  is  neeeffary  for 
jteying  the  flipulated  rent,  the  falaries  oi  the 
officers,  and  the  whole  expence  of  adminiftration, 
the  farmer  muil  always  draw  from  the  produceof 
the  tax  a  certain  profit  proportioned  at  leail  to 
the  advance  which  he  makes,  to  the  riik  whidi 
he  rims,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is  at,  and  to  the 
knowledge  and  ikill  which  it  requires  to  manage 
To  very  complicated  a  concern.  Government,  by 
leilablifhing  an  adminiilration  under  their  own 
immediate  infpedtion,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
which  the  farmer  eilabliflies,  might  at  leaft  lave 
this  profit,  which  is  almoft  always  exorbitant 
To  farm  any  confiderable  branch  of  the  public 
revenue,  requires  either  a  great  capital  or  a  great 
credit;  circumflances  which  would  alone  reftrain 
the  competition  for  fuch  an  undertaking  to  a  venr 
imall  number  of  people.  Qfthe  few  who  have  this 
capital  or  credit,  a  ilill  fmaller.  number  have 
Ahe  neceflary  knowledge  or  experience ;  another 
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dlrcumftance  which  reftrains  the  competition  flill  CHAP* 
further.    The  very  few,  who  are  in  condition  to       "• 
become  competitors,  find  it  more  for  their  in« 
tereft  to  combine  together ;  to  become  copart- 
ners inftead  of  competitors,  and  when  the  farm 
is  fet  up  to  au3don,  to  offer  no  rent,  but  what  is 
much  below  the  real  value.     In  countries  where 
the  public  revenues  are  in  farm,  the  farmers  are 
generally  the  moft  opulent  people.  Their  wealth 
would  alone  excite  the  public  indignation,  and 
the  vanity  which  almoft  always  accompanies 
fuch  upflart  fortunes,  the  fooliih  oilentation  with 
which  they  commonly  difplay  that  wealth,  ex- 
cites that  indignation  ftill  mote. 

The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  never  find 
th^  laws  too  fevere,  which  punifli  any  attempt  to 
evade  the  payment  of  a  tax.  They  have  no  bowels 
for  the  contributors,  who  are  not  their  fubje6i:s, 
and  whofe  univerfal  bankruptcy,  if  it  fhould  hap- 
pen the  day  after  their  farm  is  expired,  would 
not  much  affe£t  their  interefl.  In  the  greateft 
exigencies  of  the  Hate,  when  the  anxiety  of  the 
ibvereign  for  the  exa£t  payment  of  his  revenue 
is  neceflarily  the  greateft,  they  feldom  fail  to 
complain  that  without  laws  more  rigorous  than 
thofe  which  ad:ually  take  place,  it  will  be  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  pay  even  the  ufual  rent.  In 
thofe  moments  of  public  diftrefs  their  demands 
cannot  be  difputed»  The  revenue  kws,  there- 
fore, become  gradually  mcure  and  more  ievere. 
The  moft  fanguinary  are  always  to  be  found 
in  countries  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  revenue  is  in  farm.  The  mildeft,  iu 
-  -  c  c  a  countries 
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BOOR  countries  where  it  is  levied  under  the  tmm6(&t# 
^^  ^  infpe6lion  of  the  Ibvereign.  £yeB  a  bad  ibve- 
reign  feels  more  compaflion  &r  his  people  than 
can  ever  be  exped;e4  from  the  farmers  of  his  re^^ 
venue.  He  knows  that  the  permanent  grandeur 
of  his  family  depends  upon  the  profperit}^  of  bis 
people,  and  he  will  never  knowingly  ruin  that 
prolperity  for  the  fake  of  any  momentary  intereft 
ef  his  own.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  farmers  of 
his  revenue,  whofe  grandeur  may  frequently  be 
the  ef(e&.  of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  the  profperity 
of  his  people. 

A  tax  is  fometimes  not  only  farmed  for  a  cer« 
tain  rent^  but  the  farmer  has,  befides,  the  ]^0DPf 
poly  of  the  commodity  taxed.    In  France,  the 
duties  upon  tobacco  and  fait  are  levied  in  this 
manner.  In  fitch  cafes  the  farmer)  inftead  oSodSt 
levies  two  exorbitant  profits  upon  the  people ; 
the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  ftill  more  ex. 
orbitant  one  of  the  monopolift.    TobaooQ  being 
a  luxury,  every  man  is  allowed  to  buy  or  not  to 
buy  as  he  chufes.    But  fait  being  a  aecefiarjr, 
every  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the  farmer  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  it ;  becaufe^  if  he  did  not  buy 
this  quantity  of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  buy  it  of  fome  fmuggler.     The  taxes 
upon  both  commodities  are  exorbitant.    The 
temptation  to  finuggle  confequently  ia  to  many 
people  irrefiftible,  while  at  the  fkme  time  the . 
rigour  of  the  law,  aad  the  vigiliyiee  of  th^  &r- 
m^r's  officers,  render  the  yielding  to  that  iVS^ 
tation  almoft  certainly  ruinous.    The  fmuggln^ 
of  ialt  and  tobacco  fends  every  yoftr  ievQH^ 
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hundred  people  to  the  gcillies,  befid^s  a  v&ry  chap. 
confiderable  number  whom  it  fends  to  the  gib-  ,  ^' 
heU  Thofe  taxes  levied  in  this  ti[ian)ier  yield  a 
very  confld^i*able  revenue  to  government.  In 
1767-,  the  farm  of  tobacco  was  let  for  twenty- 
two  millionfi  five  hundred  eltid  fbrty-one  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  tod  ffeventy-eight  livres  a-year. 
That  of  fait,  for  thirty-fix  millions  four  hundt'ed 
and  ninety-two  thoufand  four  hutidted  aiid  four 
livres.  The  farm  iii  both  c^es  wad  to  domi- 
menee  in  1 768,  and  t<>  lafl:  for  fix  years.  Thofe 
who  confider  the  blood  of  the  people  as  nothing 
in  comparifon  with  the  revenue  of  the  prince^ 
may  perhaps  approve  of  this  method  of  levying 
taxes.  Similar  taxes  and  monopolies  of  fait  and 
tobacco  have  been  eftablifiiied  in  many  othet 
countries  j  particularly  in  the  Auftrian  tod 
Prufiian  dominions^  and  in  the  greater  part  b£ 
the  AsAes  of  Italy* 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  ^£tUal  re» 
venue  of  the  crown  is  derived  from  eight  differ^ 
ent  fources  ;  the  taille^  the  capitation,  the  two 
vingtiemes^  the  gabelles,  the  aides,  t^e  traites, 
the  domaine,  and  the  farm  of  tobacco^  The  five 
laft  are^  m  the  greater  pd,rt  of  the  provinces^ 
under  farm&  The  three  firft  are  every  where  le- 
vied by  an  adtniniilr^tion  under  the  imfmediate 
iufpe^ion  and  dite€tion  of  governitaent,  and  it  is 
univerfally  acknowledged  that,  ift  pi^opjortion  to 
what  they  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  thd  people 
they  bring  more  into  the  Ireafuty  of  the  priface 
than  the  other  live,  of  which  the  adgiiftiftratioh 
19  much  more  wafi^efui  and  expeiljive. 

c  c  3  Tlie 


BOOK     The  finances  of  France  feem,  in  their  prefent 
7i     ftate,  to  admit  of  three  very  obvious  reformations. 
Firft,  by  abolilhing  the  taille  and  the  capitation, 
and  by  encreafing  the  number  of  vingtiemes, 
fo  as  to  produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to 
ihe  amount  of  thofe  other  taxes^  the  revenue  of 
the  crown  might  be  preferved  ;  the  expence  of 
colle6);ion  might  be  much  diminiflied  j  the  vexa- 
tion of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  the 
taille  and  capitation  occafion,  might  be  entirelj' 
prevented ;  and  the  fuperior  ranks  might  not  be 
more  burdened -than  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  at  prefent.     The  vingtieme,  I  have  already 
obftrved,  is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
with  "what  is  called  the  land-tax  of  England. 
The  burden  of  the  taille,  it  is  acknowledged, 
falls  finally  upon  the  proprietors  of  land ;  and  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  capitation  is  kfiTefled  upon 
thofe  who  are  fubje6t  to  the  taflle  at  fb  much  a 
pound  of  that  other  tax,  the  final  payment  of 
the  greater  part  of  it  muft  likewife  fall  upon  the 
fame  order  of  people*    Though  the  number  of 
-the  vingtiemes,  therefore^  was  increafed,  foas 
to  produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to  the 
amount  of  both  thofe  taxes,  the  fuperior  ranks 
of  people  might  not  be  more  burdened  than 
they  are   at   prefent.      Many  individuals  so 
doubt  would,  on  account  of  the  great  iiiequatr 
ties  with  which  the  taUle  is  commonly  affeffed 
upon  the  eftates  and  tenantsi  of  different  indi- 
viduals.   The  interefl;  and  oppofition  of  fuch 
favoured  fubje6ls  are  the  obflacles  moft  likely 
to  prevent  this  or  any  other  reformation  of  the 
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&oe  kind.  Secondly,  by  rendering  the  gabdle,  c  H  a  p« 
the  aides^  the  traites,  the  taxes  upon  tobacco^  ,  j^ 
all  the  different  ciiftoms  and  excifes,  uniform  in 
ail  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thofe 
taxes  might  be  levied  at  much  lefs  expence,  and 
the  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England.  Thirdly^ 
and  lailly,  by  fubjefting  all  thofe  taxes  to  an 
adminiftration  under  the  immediate  inQ>e3;i6n 
and  dire6tion  of  government,  the  exorbitant 
prc^ts  of  the  &rmers  general  might  be  added  to 
the  revenue  of  the  flate.  The  oppofition  arifing 
from  the  private  intereft  of  individuals,  is  likely 
to  be  as  effed;ual  for  preventing  the  two  laft  a9 
the  firil  mentioned  fcheme  of  reformation* 

The  French  fyftem^f  taxation  feems,  in  every 
Te^6fc,  inferior  to  the  Britifli.  In  Great  Britain 
ten  millions  fterling  are  annually  levied  upon 
le&  than  eight  millions  of  people,  without  its 
being  poffible  to  iay  that  any  particulfur  order  is 
oppreffed«  From  the  collections  of  the  Abb6 
Expilly,  and  the  obfervatioiis  of  the  author  of 
the  jj^ay  upon  the  Legiflation  and  Commerce,  of 
•  Com,  it  appears  probable,  thatFranoe,  including 
the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  contain^ 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty-foiir  millions  of 
people;  ^ree  times  the  number  perhaps  cour 
tained  in  Great  Britain,  The  foil  and  climate 
of  France  are  better  than  thofe  of  Great  Britain* 
The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  sl  ftate  of 
improvement  and  cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that 
account,  better  flocked  with  all  thofe,  thingp 
^bjcb  it  requires  a  loikg  time  to  taife  up  wd  ^ftr 

c  c  4  cumulate^ 


'boos  cumiilate)  iiich  as  great  fowiis^  and  dmitiaA 
^'  and  well-built  houfeft,  berth  in  town  and  cotmtry. 
With  thefe  advantagfeSy  it  might  be  expefted  that 
in  Franee  a  revenue  of  thirtj  miUiond  mqfbt  be 
levied  for  the  fhpport  of  the  date,  with  as  Ittde 
Miconveniencj  as  a  revenue  of  ten  ndlliom  is  in 
Great  Britain.  In  I'fS^  and  1766,  the  wiiole 
revenue  paid  into  the  treafury  of  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft^  thou^,  I  acknowledge, 
very  imperfefb,  accounts  which  I  eould  get  of 
it,  ufually  fun  between  308  and  325  millions  of 
livres ;  that  is,  it  did  not  amouiit  to  fifteen  mil* 
lions  fterling ;  not  the  half  of  what  might  have 
been  exped^ed,  had  the  people  contributed  in 
the  fame  proportion  to  their  numbers  a&  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  France, 
however,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  are  mucli 
more  opprelTed  by  ta^es  than  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  France^  however,  is  certainly  the 
great  empire  in  Europe  which,  alter  that  of 
Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  ihildeft  and  moil  in- 
dulgent government. 

In  Holland  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  have  ruined,  it  is  ikid,  their  prin- 
cipal manufa^ures,  and  are  likely  to  difconr^e 
gradually  even  their  fifheries  and  their  trade  in 
ihip  building.  The  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries 
ef  life  are  inconfideraUe  in  Grtot  Britoia,  and 
no  maniifa£iure  has  hitherto  been  ruined  bj 
them.  The  Briti:(h  taxes  which  bear  bardeft  ofi 
inaniifa<Stbres  are  fome  duties  upon  the  import 
ation  of  raw  materials,  particularly  up&A  that 
of  raw  filk.    The  revenue  of  the  ftates  genertl 

and 
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md  of  the  different  cities,  however,  fs  {aid  to  c  H  A  K 
iimoiuit  to  more  than  five  tniUions  two  hundred  .  "* 
and  fifty  tfaotiiknd  pounds  fterliiig ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Uiiited  Provinces  cannot  well 
be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  more  than  a  third 
part  of  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  they  muft,  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  be  much  mot6 
heavily  taxed. 

After  all  the  proper  iiibje6);s  of  taxation  have 
been  exhauited,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  fi:ate 
ftill  continue  to  require  new  taxes,  they  muft  be 
im^Dfed  upon  improper  oheS.  The  taxes  upon 
the  necefiTaries  of  life,  therefore,  may  be  no 
impeachment  of  the  wifdom  of  that  republic, 
which,  in  order  to  acquire  aiid  to  maintain  its 
independency,  has^in  fpite  of  its  great  frugality, 
been  involved  in  fuch  expensive  wars  as  have 
obliged  it  to  contract  great  debts.  The  fingulat 
countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  befides,  re- 
quire a  confiderable  expence  even  to  preferve 
their  exiftence,  or  to  prevent  their  being  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea,  which  muft  have  contri- 
buted to  increafe  confiderably  the  load  of  taxes 
in  thofe  two  provinces.  The  republican  form  of 
government  feems  to  be  the  principal  fupport  of 
the  prefent  grandeur  of  Holland.  The  owners 
of  great  capitals,  the  great  mercantile  families, 
have  generally  either  ibme  dire6t  ihare,  or  fome 
indire6t  influence,  in  the  adminiftr^tion  of  that 
government.  For  the  fake  of  the  refpedl  and 
authority  which  they  derive  from  this  fituation, 
they  are  ileilling  to  live  in  a  cduntry  where  their 
capital^  if  they  etuploy  it  themfblves^  will  bring 

them 
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BOOK  them  lefi  profit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  anotber^ 
lefs  intereft  ;  and  where  the  very  moderate  re« 
venue  which  they  can  draw  from  it  will  purchafe 
lefs  of  the  neceifaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  reiidence 
of  fuch  wealthy  people  neceifarily  keeps.alive, 
in  fpite  of  all  difadvantages,  a  certain  degree  of 
induftry  in  the  country.  Any  puhlic  calamity 
which  fhould  deilroy  the  republican  form  of 
government,  which  fhould  throw  the  whole  ad- 
miniilration  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of 
foldiers,  which  would  annihilate  altogether  the 
importance  of  thofe  wealthy  merchants,  would 
ifoon  render  it  difagreeable  to  them  to  live  in  a 
country  where  they  were  no  longer  likely  to  be 
much  refpe6led.  They  would  remove  both  their 
reiidence  and  their  capital  to  fome  other  country, 
•and  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  Holland 
.would  foon  follow  the  capitals  which  fupported 
^b^m* 


Ni »    I     ■      ''fvi^^^^^vm 


CHAP.  III. 

Clf  public  Debts, 


IN  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes  the 
extenfion  pf  commerce  and  the  improvement 
of  manufactures,  when  thofe  expenfive  luxuries 
which  commerce  and  manufa^ures  can  alone 
introduce,  are  altogether  unknown,  the  perfon 
who  poffeffes  a  large  revenue,!  have  endeavoured 
.      .  '  to 
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to  ifiew  in  the  third  book  of  this  Inquiry,  can  c  H  A  P« 
fpend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  ^  J^ 
by  <niaintaniing  nearly  as  many  people  as  it  can 
maintain.  A  large  revenue  may  at  all  times  be 
iaid  to  confift  in  the  command  of  a  large  quantity 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  In  that  rude  date  of 
things  it  is  commonly  paid  in  a  large  quantity 
of  thofe  neceflaries,  in  the  materials  of  plain  food 
and  coarfe  clothing,  in  com  and  cattle,  in  wod 
and  raw  hides.  When  neither  commerce  nor 
manufaflures  fumiih  any  thing  for  which  the 
owner  can  exchange,  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
matmals  which  are  over  and  above  his  own  con- 
fumption,  he  can  do  nothing  with  the  furpluft 
but  feed  and  clothe  nearly  as  many  people  as  it 
will  feed  and  clothe*  A  hoipitality  in  which 
there  is  no  luxuiyT  and  a  liberality  in  which  there 
is  no  oftentation,  occafion,  in  this  fituation  of 
•things,  the  principal  expences  of  the  rich  and  the 
gr^at.  But  thefe,  I  have  likewife  endeavoured  to 
ihew  in  the  fame  book,  are  expences  by  which 
.people  are  not  very  apt  to  ruin  themfelves.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  any  felfifh  pleafure  fo  frivolous^ 
of  which  the  purfuit  has  not  fometimes  ruined 
jeven  fenfible  men.  A  pafiion  for  cock-fighting  has 
ruined  many.  But  the  inflances,  I  believe,  are 
not  very  numerous  of  people  who  have  been 
ruined  by  a  hofpitality  or  liberality  of  this  kind ; 
though  the  hoQ)itality  of  luxury  and  the  liberality 
of  oftentation  have  ruined  many.  Among  our 
feudal  anceflors,  the  long  time  during  which 
eflates  ufed  to  continue  in  the  fame  family,  fulB^ 
^iently  demonftrates  the  general  difpdition  of 

people 


BOOK  people  to  live  IvithiB  tbeir  ihcome.  THougff  the 
7l  .  ruftic  hofpitality,  conilantly  exercifed  by  the 
great  land-holders,  may  not,  to  us  in  the  prrfent 
tim^,  feem  conliflent  with  that  order,  which  we 
are  apt  to  confider  as  infeparably  cotitie3;ed  with 
good  oeconomy,  yet  we  mull  certainly  allow 
them  to  have  been  at  leaft  fo  far  frugal  as  not 
commonly  to  have  ipent  their  whole  inc<Hne.  A 
part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides  they  had  ge* 
nerally  an  opportunity  of  fblling  for  money. 
Some  pdrt  of  this  money,  perhaps,  they  Q)ent  in 
|>urchafing  the  few  objedts  of  vanity  and  luxury, 
with  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  could 
furnifli  theiii ;  but  ibme  {>art  of  it  they  feem 
commonly  to  have  hoarded.  Thby  could  not 
Well  indeed  do  any  thiiig  elfe  but  hoard  whatever 
money  they  iaved.  To  trade  was  diigraceful  to  a 
gentleman,  aiid  to  lend  ihoney  at  idt^reft,  which 
at  that  time  was  confidered  as  ufury  ahd  prohi« 
bited  by  law,  wotild  have  bdeh  ftill  more  fo*  In 
thofe  times  of  violence  and  diforder^  befides,  it 
was  cbnvenient  to  have  a  hoard  of  money  at  hand, 
that  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  driven  from  their  asm 
home^  they  might  have  fbnletfaing  of  known 
value  to  barry  with  theitl  to  fome  [^ace  <^  fafety. 
The  fiinle  violence,  which  made  it  convenient 
to  hbard^  made  it  equally  convenient  to  conceal 
the  hoard.  The  frequency  of  treaihre^ti*ove,  or 
of  treafure  found  of  whidh  no  owner  wait  known, 
fufficiently  demonftrates  the  frequency  in  thofe 
times  both  df  hoarding  and  of  cOhcealing  the 
hoat'd.  Treafure-trove  was  then  ^dnfidered  as 
an  important  branch  of  the  tevdnue  of  the  fo- 

vereign. 
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vemi^.    All  the  treafure-trove  of  the  kingdom  chap. 
would  fca^ce  perhaps  in  the  prefent  times  make      j°^ 
an  important  branch  of  the 'revenue  of  a  private 
gentleman  of  a  good  eflate. 

The  fame  di^ofition  to  lave  and  to  hoard  pre- 
vaOed  in  thp  fovereign,  as  well  as  in  the  fubje6ts. 
Among  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manu- 
fa6lures  are  little  known,  the  fovereign,  it  haa 
already  been  obferved  in  the  fourth  book,  is  in  n 
fituation  which  naturally  difpoies  him  to  the  paiv 
fimony  requiiite  for  accumulation.  In  that  fitua* 
tion  the  e:xpence  even  of  a  fovereign  cannot  be 
directed  by  that  vanity  which  delights  in  the 
gaudy  finery,  of  a  court*  The  ignorance  of  the 
times  affords  but  few  of  the  trinkets  in  which 
that  finery  confiils.  Standing  armies  are  not  thei) 
necefiary,  fo  that  the  expence  even  of  a  fo^ 
vereign,  like  that  of  any  other  great  lord,  can 
be  employed  in  fcarce  any  thing  but  bounty  tp 
his  tenants,  and  hofpitality  to  bis  retainers.  But 
bounty  and  hoQ)itality  very  feldom  lead  to  ex* 
travagance ;  though  vanity  almoft  always  does* 
All  the  ancient  fovereignsof  Europe  accordingly, 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  had  treafures. 
Every  Tartar  chief  in  the  prefent  times  is  fidcj 
to  have  one. 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every 
fort  of  expenfive  luxury,  the  fovereign^  in  the 
(ame  manner  as  ahnoft  all  the  great  proprietors 
in  his  dominions,  naturally  fpends  a  great  part 
of  hid  revenue  in  piurchafing  thofe  luxuries.  His 
own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  fupply  hiqi 
abundantly  with  all  the  coftly  .trinkets  which 

compofe 
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BO  o K  compofe the fplendid, but infignificant pageantry 
^*  of  a  court.  For  the  fake  of  an  inferior  pageantry 
of  the  lame  kind,  his  nobles  difinifi  their  le^ 
tainers,  make  their  tenants  independent,  and 
become  gradually  themfelves  as  infignificant  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  burghers  in  bis 
dominions.  The  fame  frivolous  paffions,  which 
influence  their  condudl,  influencehis.  How  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  he  fhould  be  the  only  rick 
man  in  his  dominions  who  is  infenfible  to  plea- 
fures  of  this  kind  ?  If  he  does  not,  what  he  is  very 
likely  to  doyipend  upon  thofe  pleafures  fo  great 
a  part  of  his  revenue  as  to  debilitate  very  much 
the  defenfive  power  of  the  date,  it  cannot  well  be 
expedted  that  he  fhould  not  fpend  upan  them  all 
that  part  of  it  which  is  over  and  above  what  is 
necefTary  for  fupporting  that  defenfive  power. 
His  ordinary  expence  becomes  equal  to  bis 
ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  fre- 
quently exceed  it.  The  amaffing  of  treafure  can 
iio  longer  be  expe6ted,  and  when  extraordinary 
exigencies  require  extraDordinary  expences,  be 
mud  neceffarily  call  upon  his  fubje6ls  for  an 
extraordinary  aid.  The  prefent  and  the  late 
King  of  Pruffia  are  the  only  great  princes  of 
Europe,  who,  fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  1 6 1  o,  are  fuppofed  to  have  amafled  any 
confiderable  treafure.  The  parfimony  which  leads 
to  accumulation  has  become  almoft  as  rare  in 
republican  as  in  monarchical  governments.  .Hie 
Italian  republics,  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  are  all  in  debt.  The  canton  of 
Bdrne  is  the  fingle  republic  m  Europe  yridcix 

4  has 
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has  amafied  any  confiderable  treafure.  Tbedther  chap. 
Swifs  republics  have  npt  The  tafte  for  fome  ^ 
fort  of  pageantry,  for  fplendid  buildings,  at  lead, 
and  other  public  ornaments,  frequently  prevails 
as  much  in  the  apparently  fober  fenate-houfe  of 
a  little  republic,  as  in  the  diifipated  court  of  the 
greatefl  king* 

The  want  of  parfimony  in  time  of  peace,  im- 
pofes  the  neceifity  of  contra6ting  debt  in  time  of 
war.    When  war  comes,  there  is  no  money  in 
thetreafurybut  what  is  neceflary  for  carrying  on 
the  ordinary  expence  of  the  peace  eftablilhment. 
In  war  an  eftablifhment  of  three  or  four  times 
that  expence  becomes  neceflary  for  the  defence 
of  the  ftate,  and  confequently  a  revenue  three  or 
four  times  greater  than  the  peace   revenue. 
Suppofing  that  the  fovereign  Ihould  have,  what 
he  fcarce  ever  has,  the  immediate  means  of 
augmenting  his  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  aug* 
mentation  of  his  expence,  yet  Hill  the  produce 
of  the  taxes,  from  which  this  increafe  of  revenue 
<  muft  be  drawn,  will  not  begin  to  come  into  the 
treafury  till  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  months  after 
they  are  impofed.     But  the  moment  in  which' 
%ear  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in  which  it 
appears  likely  to  begin,  the  army  mufl  be  aug- 
inented,  the  fleet  mufl^  be  fitted  out,  the  garrifoned 
towns  muft  be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence ;  that 
army,  that  fleet,  thofe  garrifoned  towns  mufl:  be 
fumiflied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi^ 
fions*   An  immediate  and  great  expence  muft  be 
incurred  in  that  moment  of  immediate  danger, 
which  will  not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  flow 

returns 
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BOOK  returasof  the  newtaxes.  In  this  exigencygoreffl" 
y*_  ^  mentcanhavenootherrefi>urcebutinborrovFmg« 
The  fame  commercial  ftate  of  ibciety  which, 
by  the  operation  of  moral  cau&s,  brings  govern- 
ment in  this  manner  into  the  neceffity  of  borrow* 
ing,  produces  in  the  fubje£ts  both  ah  ability  and 
an  inclination  to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brings 
along  with  it  the  neceffity  of  borrowing,  it  like- 
wife  brings  with  it  the  facility  of  doing  (o. 

A  country  abounding  with  merdiants  and 
manufacturers,  neceifarily  abounds  with  a  iet  of 
people  through  whofe  hands  not  only  th^  own 
capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  thofe  who  either 
lend  them  money,  or  truft  them  with  goods,  pais 
as  frei}iiently,  or  more  frequently,  than  the  re- 
venue of  a  private  man,  who,  without  trade  oc 
bufinefs,  lives  upon  his  income,  pafTes  through 
his  hands.  The  revenue  of  fuch  a  man  can  regu* 
larly  pafs  through  his  hands  only  once  in  a  year. 
But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  and  credit 
of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a  trade  of  which  the 
returns  ^re  very  quick,  may  fometimes  pais 
through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a 
year.  A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and 
manufa^urers,  therefore,  necef&rily  abounds 
with  a  fet  of  people  who  have  it  at  all  times  in 
their  power  to  advance,  if  they  chufe  to  do  fb, 
a  very  large  fum  of  money  to  government 
Hence  the  ability  in  the  fubje^s  of  a  commercial 
ilate  to  lend. 

^  Commerce  and  manufa^ures  can  f^dom  flou- 
^Ifh  long  in  any  flate  which  does  not  enjoy  a 
regular  adminiftjcation  of  jullice,  in  which  i})^ 
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people  do  not  feel  themfelves  fecure  in  the  pof-  chap. 
feffion  of  their  property^  in  which  the  faith  of  ^^J^ 
contrails  is  not  fupported  by  law,  and  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  ftate  is  not  fuppofed  to  be 
regularly  employed  in  enforcing  the  payment  of 
debts  from  all  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay.    Com« 
merce  and  manufa^ures,  in  ihort,  can  feldom 
flourilh  in  any  ftate  in  which  there  is  not  a  cer* 
tain  degree    of  confidence    in  the  juftice  of 
government.    The  fame  confidence  which  dif- 
pofes  great  merchants  and  manufacturers^  upoti 
ordinary  occafions,  to  truft  their  property  to  the 
protection  of  a  particular  government ;  difpofes 
them,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  to  truft  that 
government  with  the  ufe  of  their  property.     By 
lending  money  to  government,  they  do  not  eveil 
for  a  moment  diminifh  their  ability  to  carry  on 
their  trade  and  manufactures.     On  the  contrary, 
they  commonly  augment  it.     The  neceffities  of 
the  ftate  render  government  upop  moft  occafions 
willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely  advan* 
tageous  to  the  lender.     The  fecurity  which'  it 
grants  to  the  original  creditor,  is  made  tralifi^ 
ferable  to  -any  other  creditor,  and,  from  the 
Univerfal  confidence  in  the  jbftice  of  the  ftate, 
generally  fells  in  the  market  for  more  than  was 
originally  paid  for  it.    The  merchant  or  monied 
man  makes  money  by  lending  money  to  govern* 
ment,  and  inftead  of  diminiftiing,  increafes  his 
trading  cs^ital.      He  generally  confiders  it  a$ 
a  favour,   therefore,   when  the  adminiftratiOA 
admita  him  to  a  fliare  in  the  firft  fubfcription 
TOL.  iY»  B  n  for 
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B  0  o  K  for  a  ntew  loan.      Hence  the  inclination  of  will« 
^^       ingnefi  in  the  fubje6ts  of  a  commercial  date  to 
lend. 

The  government  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  very  apt  to 
repofe  itfelf  upon  this  ability  and  willingneis  of 
its  flibjeSts  to  lend  it  their  money  on  extraordi* 
nary  occafions.  It  forefees  the  facility  of  bor-* 
rowing,  and  therefore  diipaifes  itfelf  from  the 
duty  of  laving. 

In  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  there  are  no  great 
mercantile  or  manufadturing  capitals.  The  in- 
dividuals,  who  hoard  whatever  money  they  cau 
&ve,  and  who  conceal  their  hoard,  do  fo  from  a 
diftruft  of  .the  juftice  of  government,  from  a  fear 
that  if  it  was  known  that  they  had  a  board,  and 
where  that  hoard  was  to  be  found,  they  would 
quickly  be  plundered.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things 
few  people  would  be  able,  and  no  body  .would  be 
willing,  to  lend  their  money  to  government  on 
extraordinary  exigencies.  The  fovereign  feels 
that  he  muft  provide  for  iiich  exigencies  by 
faving,  becaufe  he  forefees  the  abfolute  impof- 
Ability  of  borrowing.*  -  This  forefight  increafes 
Hill  further  his  natural  difpofition  to  iave. 

The  progrefs  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at 
prefent  opprefs,  and  will  in  the  long-run  pro- 
.bably  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  has 
beien  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  like  private  men^ 
have  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what  may 
be  called  perfonal  credit,  without  affigning  or 
mortgaging  any  particular  fund  for  the  pay^ 
m^pt  of  .tl\e,  debt  i  and  whgn  iSm  rfsibur<:e  has 
.  .   *  4  ..  .     iwled 
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Bdltd  them,  they  have  gone  oti  to  borrow  upoH  chak 
affignments  or  mortgages  of  particular  funds.       ^   ^* 

What  is  called  the  unfunded  debt  bf  Great 
Britain,  is  contradted  in  the  former  of  thofe  twd 
ways.  It  confiils  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears^ 
or  is  fuppofed  to  bear,  no  intereft,  and  which 
relenibles  the  debts  that  a  private  man  contra6ts 
upon  account;  and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears 
intereft)  and  which  refembles  what  a  private  man 
contraas  upon  his  bill  or  promiffory  note*  The 
debts  which  are  due  either  for  extraordinary  fer- 
vices,  or  for  fervices  either  not  provided  for,  or 
not  paid  at  the  time  when  they  are  performed ;. 
part  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  navy^ 
and  ordnance,  the  arrears  of  fubfidies  to  foreign 
princes,  thofe  of  feamen's  wages,  &c.  ufually 
conititute  a  debt  of  the  firfl  kind*  Navy  and 
Exchequer  bills,  which  are  iflued  fometimes  in 
payment  of  a  part  of  fuch  debts  and  fometimea 
for  other  purpofes,  conftitute  a  debt  of  the 
iBcond  kind ;  Exchequer  bills  bearing  intercffc 
from  the  day  on  which  they  are  iifued,  and  navy 
bills  iix  months  after  they  are  iifued*  The  bank 
of  England,  either  by  voluntarily  difcounting 
thafe  bills  at  their  current  value,  or  by  agreeing 
with  government  for'  certain  conliderations  to 
circulate  Exchequer  bills,  that  is,  to  receive 
them  at  par,  paying  the  intereft  which  happens 
to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value  and 
facilitates  their  circulation,  and  thereby  fre* 
t[aetitly  enables  government  to  contra6t  a  very 
large  de|)t  of  this  kind.  In  France,  where  theice 
ispnobank,  the  ftate  bills  (billets  d'etat  *)  have 

^*  See  Examea  de»  Reflexions  politique»fiir  lei  j^naiices. . 
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]»0  o  K  fometimes  fold  at  fixty  and  feventy  pereeot* 
^^  ^  difcouQt.  During  the  great  re-coinage  in  King 
William's  time,  when  the  bank  of  £ngland 
thought  proper  to  put  a  ftop  to  its  ufual  tran& 
anions,  Exchequer  bills  and  tallies  are  iaid  to 
have  fold  from  twenty-five  to  fixty  per  cent 
difcount }  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fup- 
pofed  inilability  of  the  new  government  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  Revolution,  but  partly  too  to  the 
want  of  Uie  fupport  of  the  bank  of  England; 

When  this  refou)rce  is  exhauiled,  and  it  b&> 
comes  neceffary,  in  order  to  raife  money,  to 
aflign  or  mortgage  fome  particular  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  go* 
iPemment  has  upon  difierent  occafions  done  tiiis 
in  two  difierent  ways.  Sometimes  it  has  made 
this  aflSgnment  or  mortgage  for  a  Qiort  period  of 
time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few  years,  for  example; 
and  fometimes  for  perpetuity.  In  the  one  a&y 
the  fUnd  was  fuppofed  fufficient  to  pay,  within 
the  limited  time,  both  principal  and  intereft  of 
^e  money  borrowed. .  In  the  other,  it  was  fup« 
poied  fufficient  to  pay  the  intereft  only,  or  a 
perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  intereft,  go^ 
Ternment  being  at  liberty  to  redeem  at  any  time 
this  annuity,  upon  paying  back  the  principal  fum 
borrowed.  When  money  waa  raifed  in  the  one 
way t  it  was  iaid  to  be  railt^d  by  anticipati<m ; 
when  in  the  other,  by  perpetual  Ending*  (^^ 
more  ihortly,  by  funding. 

In  Great  Britain  the  annual  laad  snd  malt 
taxes  are  regularly  anticipated  every  year»  by 
virtue  of  a  borrowing  claufe  confiandy  inferted 
into  the  9&a  ^hicb  impofe  them*    The  bank  of 

England 
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Sngland  generally  advances  at  an  intef  eft^  ^ieh  e  H  a  P; 
fince  the  Revolution  has  varied  from  eight  to  ^  ^^ 
three  per  cent,  the  fums  for  which  thofe  taxes  are 
granted^  and  receives  payment  as  their  product 
gradually  comes  in.  If  there  is  a  deficiency^ 
which  there  always  is,  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
iupplies  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  only  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue  which 
yet  remains  unmortgaged  is  thus  regularly  fpent 
before  it  comes  in.  Like  an  improvident 
ipendthrift,.  whofe  preffing  occafiond  will  not 
allow  him  to  wait  for  the  regular  payment  of 
his  revenue,  the  ilate  is  in  the  conflant  prac- 
tice of  borrowing  of  its  own  factors  and  agents^ 
and  of  paying  interefl  for  the  ufe  of  its  owti 
moneys 

In  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  during  a 
great  partof  that  of  Queen  Anne,  before  we  had 
become  fo  familiar  as  we  are  now  with  the  prac^ 
tice  of  perpetual  funding,  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  taxes  were  impofed  but  for  a  Ibort  period  of 
time  (for  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  years  only), 
and  a  great  part  of  the  grants  of  every  year  don* 
lifted  in  loans  upon  anticipations  6f  the  produce 
of  thofe  taxes.  The  produce  being  frequently 
infufficient  for  paying  within  the  limited  term 
the  principal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed, 
deficiencies  arofe,  to  make  good  which  it  became 
neceffary  to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1697,  by  the  8tb  of  William  III.  c-  ao^  th« 
defietencies  of  feveral  taxes  were  charged  upon 
what  was  then  called  the  firft  gemenil  mortgage 
or  fund^  confifling  of  a  prolotngation  to  the  firft 
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B  o  o  K  of  Atiguft,  1706,  of  fevenJ  different  tax6^^ 
^*  which  would  have  expired  within  a  fliortet 
term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was  accumu- 
lated  into  one  general  fund.  The  deficiencies 
charged  upon  this  prolonged  term  amounted  to 
5,166,459/.  145.  gid. 

In  1701,  thofe  duties,  with  fome  others, 
were  ftill  further  prolonged  for  the  like  pur- 
pofes  till  the  firft  of  Auguft,  17 10,  and  were 
called  the  fecond  general  mortgage  or  fund. 
The  deficiencies  charged  upon  it  amounted  to 
2,055,999/.  7^.  Hid. 

In  1 707,  thofe  duties  were  ftill  further  pro- 
longed, as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  1712,  and  were  called  the  third  general 
mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it 
was  983,254/.  lis.  gld. 

In  1708,  thofe  duties  were  all  (exceptive  old 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  which  one 
moiety  only  was  made  ^  part  of  this  fund,  and  a 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen,  which 
had  been  taken  off  by  the  articles  of  union)  ftill 
further  continued,  as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to.  the 
firft  of  Auguft,  171 4,  and  were  called  the  fourth 
general  mortgage  or  fund*  The  fum.  borrawed 
upon  it  was  925,176^  9^.  2f  A 
.  In  1709,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  j  which  was  now 
left  out  of  this  fund  altogether)  ftill  furtbet 
continued  fbr  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  £rft  of 
Auguft,  17 1 6,  and  were  called  the  fifth  genenS 
mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrpwecl  upon  it 
was  922,02^/.'  6^,  od^ 
;  In 
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■  In  1710^  thofe  duties  were  again  pr<]3[ohged  to  c  H  a  P* 
the  firft  of  Augufty  1720,  and  were  called  the  .^^ 
fixth  general  mortgage  or  fund.     The  fum  bor- 
rowed upon  it  was  1^2^6^5521.  gs*  1 1  |rf. 

In  J  711 J  the  fame  duties  (which  at  this  time 
i«rere  thus  fubjedt  to  four  different  anticipations), 
together  with  feveral  others,  were  continued  for 
ever,  and  made  a  fund  for  paying  the  intereft  of 
the  capital  of  the  South  Sea  company,  which  had 
Uiat  year  advanced  to  government,  for  paying 
debts  and  making  good  deficiencies,  the  fum  of 
9,177,967/.  15^.  4rf. ;  the  greateft  loan  which  at 
that  time  had  ever  been  made. 

Before  this  period,  the  principal,  fo  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  obferve,  the  only  taxes  which 
in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  a  debt  had  beetle 
impofed  for  perpetuity,  were  thofe  for  paying 
the  intereft  of  the  money  which  had  been  ad-^ 
vi^nced  to  government  by  the  Bank  and  Eaft  India^ 
Company,  and  of  what  it  was  expedted  would  be' 
advanced,  but  which  was  never  advanced,  by  a^ 
prc^e^ted  land  bank.  The  bank  fund  at  this  time 
amounted  to  3*375^027/.  175.  lo^d.  for  which  was; 
paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of  206,50  liL  135.  5^?.^ 
The  Eaft  India  fund  amounted  to  3,200,000/. 
for  wMch  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of 
160,000/. ;  the  bank  fund  being,  at  fix  per  cent.,' 
the  Eaft  India  fund  at  five  per  cent,  intereft. 

In  17 1 5,  by  the  firft  of  George  I.  c.  12.  the- 
diiierent  taxes  which  had  been  mortgaged  for^ 
paying  the  bank  annuity,  together  with  feveral . 
others  which  by  this  afit  were  likewife  rendered 
perpetual^  were  accumulated  into  que  coqimoa- 
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BOOK  fond  ctUed  The  Aggregate  Fund,  which  Was 
^*  charged,  not  only  with  the  payments  of  the  hank 
annuity,  but  with  feveral  other  annuitiea  and 
burdens  of. different  kinds.  This  fund  was  after- 
wards augmented  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  8. 
and  by  the  fifth  of  George  !•  c*  3,  and  the  difer* 
ent  duties  which  were  then  added  to  it  were  like- 
wife  rendered  perpetual. 

In  1717,  by  the  third  of  George  L  €.7, 
feveral  other  taxes  were  rendered  pe»:petual, 
and  accumulated  into  another  common  fund, 
called  The  General  Fund,  for  the  payment  of 
certain  annuities,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
724^849/,  6s.  loid. 

In  confequence  of  thofe  difierent  a^s,  the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes  which  before  had  been 
anticipated  only  for  a  (hort  term  of  years,  were 
rendered  perpetual  as  a  fund  for  paying,  not  the 
capital,  but  the  intereft  only,  of  the  money 
which  had  been  borrowed  upon  them  by  dif- 
£Brent  fucceflive  anticipations. 

Had  money  never  been  raifed  but  by  antici* 
potion,  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  would  have 
liberated  the  public  revenue,  without  any  other 
attention  of  government  befides  that  of  not 
overloading  the  fund  by  charging  it  with  more 
debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the  limited  term, 
and  of  not  anticipating  a  fccond  time  before  the 
aspiration  of  the  firil  anticipation.  But  the 
greater  part  of  European  governanents  have  been 
incapable  of  thofe  attentions.  Tht&y  have  fre* 
guently  overloaded  the  fimd  even  upon  the  firft 
noticipation }  andwhenthiahafpeQednottohe 
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the  cafe,  they  have  generally  taken  care  to  over*  c  H  A  F« 
load  it,  by  anticipating  a  fecond  and  a  third  ,^^J^ 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  firft  antici- 
pation.    The  fund  becoming  in  this  manner 
altogether  infufficient  for  paying  both  principal 
and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,  it 
became  neceflary  to  charge  it  with  the  intereft 
only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  intereft, 
and  fttch  unprovident  anticipations  necefiarily 
gave  birth  to  the  more  ruinous  pra^ice  of 
perpetual  funding.      But  though  this  practice 
necefiarily  puts  oft*  the  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue  from  a  fixed  period  to  one  fo  indefinite 
that  it  is  not  very  likely  ever  to  arrive ;  yet  as 
a  greater  fum  can  in  all  cafes  be  raifed  by  this 
new  prafbice  than  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations,^ 
the  former,  when  men  have  oncebecomb  familial 
with  it,  has  in  the  great  exigencies  of  the  ftate 
been  univerfally  preferred  to  the  latter.     To 
relieve  the  prefent  exigency  is  always  the  object 
which  principally  interefts  thofe  immediatel}^ 
concerned  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  aftkirs. 
The  future  liberation  of  the  public  revenue^ 
they  leave  to  the  care  of  pofterity. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  had  fallen  from  fix  to  five  per 
cent^,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  reign  five 
pM  cent,  was  declared  to  be  the  higbeft  rate 
-virhich  could  lawfully  be  taken  for  money  bor- 
xowed  upon  private  fecurity.  Soon  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of  6rea€ 
Britain  had  been  rendered  perpetual,  and  diftri-^ 
bated  into   the  Aggregate,  South  Sea,   and 

General 
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B  O  d  K  General  Funds,  the  creditors  of  the  public,  like 
'Y'_   ,  thofe  of  private  perfons,  were  induced  to  accept 
of  five  per  cent,  for  the  intereft  of  their  money, 
which  occafioned  a  laving  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  of  the  greater  part  of  the  debts 
which  had  been  thus  funded  for  perpetuity^  or 
of  one-iixtli  of  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities 
which  were  paid  out  of  the  three  great  funds 
above  mentioned.     This  faving  left  a  confider- 
able  furplus  in  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes 
which  had  been  accumulated  into  thofe  funds, 
over  and  above  what  was  neceffary  for  paying 
the  annuities  which  were  now  charged  upon 
them,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  fince 
been  called  the  Sinking  Fund.    In   17 17,  it 
^mounted  t6  3^3,434/.  7s.  yj-rf*    In  1727,  the 
intereft  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts 
was  ftill  further  reduced  to  four  per  cent,  j  and 
in  1753  and  1757,  to  three  and  a  half  and  three 
per  cent.;   which  reductions  ftill.  further  aug« 
snented  the  finking  fund* 
.   A  finking  fund,  though  inftituted  for  the 
payment  of  old,  facilitates  very  much  the  con- 
tracting of  new  debts*    It  is  a  fubfidiary  fund 
always  at  hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any 
other  doubtful  fund,  upon  which  money  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  raifed  in  any  exigency  of  the  ftate» 
Whether  the  finking  fund  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  moT^  frequently  applied  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  of  thofe  two  purpofes^  will  fuffidently 
{ippear  by  and  by* 

.    Befides  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  bj 
l^nticipatijon^  and  by  perpetual  funding,  there 


ire  two  other  methods,  which  hold  a  Ibrl  of  c  M  X  p; 
middle  place  between  them.     TTiefe  are,  that  of  ,  J^^ 
borrowing  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years, 
and  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  large  fums  were  frequgntly  bor- 
rowed upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  which 
were  fometimes  longer  and  fometimes  Ihorter. 
In  1693,  ^^  ^^  ^^  pafled  for  borrowing  one 
million  upon  an  annuity  of  fourteen  per  cent.,  or 
of  140,000/.  a  year,  for  fixteen  years.  In  1591^ 
an  a€l;  was  pafled  for  borrowing  a  million  upon 
annuities  for  lives,  upon  terms  which  in  the 
prefent  times  would  appear  very  advantageous. 
But  the  fubfcription  was  not  filled  up.  In  the 
following  year  Ae  deficiency  was  made  good  by 
borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives  at  fourteen 
per  cent.,  or  at  little  more  than  feven  years  jpur« 
chafe.  In  1695,  the  perfons  who  had  purchafed 
thofe  annuities  were  allowed  to  exchange  them 
for  others  of  ninety-fix  years,  upon  paying  into 
the  Exchequer  fixty-three  pounds  in  the  hun- 
dred ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  fourteen 
per  cent,  for  life,  and  fourteen  per  c6nt.  for 
yiinety-fix  years,  was  fold  for  fixty-three  poundis, 
or  for  four  and  a  half  years  purchafe.  Such  was 
the  fuppofed  inflability  of  government,  that 
^ven  thefe  terms  procured  few  purchafers.  In 
thqraign  pf  Queen  Anne,  money  was  upon  dif- 
ferent occafions  borrowed  both  upon  annaities 
for  lives,  and  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  thirty* 
two,  of  eighty-nine,  of  ninety-eight,  and  of 
jdnety^mn^  yearai    In  1719^  lixe  proprietory  of 
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BOOK  ^^  annuities  for  thirty-two  years  were  induced 
V.  to  accept  in  lieu  of  them  South  Sea  ftock  to  the 
amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  purchafe  of 
the  annuities,  together  with  an  additional  quan« 
tity  of  flock  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened 
then  to  be  due  upon  them.  In  17209  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms  of  years  both 
long  and  fhort  were  fubfcribed  into  the  fame 
fund.  The  long  annuities  at  that  time  amounted 
to  666,821/.  8*.  y,d.  a  year.  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1775*  the  remainder  of  them^  or  what 
was  not  fubfcribed  at  that  time,  amounted  only 
to  136,453/1  i2s.  9d. 

During  the  two  wars  which  begun  in  1739 
and  in  1755,  little  money  was  borrowed  either 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or  upon  thofe 
for  lives.  An  annuity  for  ninety-eight  or 
ninety-nine  years,  however,  is  worth  neari j  as 
much  money  as  a  perpetuity,  and  fhould,  tJi^e^ 
fore,  one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing 
nearly  as  much.  But  thofe  who,  in  order  to 
make  family  fettlemfcnts,  and  to  provide  for 
remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public  ftodcs^ 
would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of  which 
the  value  was  continually  diminiihing ;  and  fuch 
people  make  a  very  eonfiderable  proportion 
both  of  the  proprietors  and  purchaf^s  of  ftock. 
An  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years,  therefore, 
though  its  intrinfic  value  may  be  very  neariy 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  wiD 
net  find  neariy  the  fame  number  of  pureteiferdr 
The  fabfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  who  iiieaa^  gene** 
rally  to  fell  their  fiibfeription  as  ibon  an  poffifold, 
;  prefer 
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prefer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity,  redeemable  G  H  A  P« 
by  parliament,  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  ™' 
long  term  of  years  of  only  equal  amount.  The 
value- of  the  former  may  be  fuppofed  always  the 
&me,  or  very  nearly  the  fame ;  and  it  makes, 
therefore,  a  more  convenient  transferable  ilock 
than  the  latter. 

During  the  two  lad  mentioned  wars,  annui« ' 
ties,  either  for  terms  erf  years  or  for  lives,  were 
feldom  granted  but  as  premiums  to  the  fubfcri- 
bers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the  re*- 
deemable  annuity  or  intereil  upon  the  credit  of 
which  the  loan  was  fuppofed  to  be  made.  They 
were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  which 
the  money  was  borrowed ;  but  as  an  additional 
encouragement  to  the  lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occafionally  been 
granted  in  two  different  ways;  either  upon 
feparate  lives,  or  upon  lots  of  lives,  which  in 
French  are  called  Tontines,  from  the  name  of 
their  inventor*  When  annuities  are  granted 
upon  feparate  lives,  the  death  of  every  indi- 
vidual annuitant  diiburthens  the  public  revenue 
fo  far  as  it  was  affedled  by  his  annuity.  Wh«i 
annuities  are  granted  upon  tontines,  the  Kbenu 
tion  of  the  public  revenue  does  not  commence 
till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitants  comprehiended 
iti  one  lot,  which  may  Ibmetimes  confift  of 
twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  of  whom  the  furvivors 
fucceed  to  the  annuities  of  all  thofe  who  die 
Wore  them ;  the  laft  furvivor  fucceeding  to  the 
annuities  of  the  whole  lot.  Upon,  the  fame 
revenue  more  money  can  always  be  raifed  by 

tontines 
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BOOK  tontines  than  by  annuities  for  feparate  lives.  An 
^*  annuity,  with  a  right  of  furvivorfhip,  is  really 
worth  more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  feparate 
life,  and  from  the  confidence  which  every  man 
naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the  prin^ 
£iple  upon  which  is  founded  the  fucceis  of  all 
lotteries,  fuch  an  annuity  generally  fells  for  lbme«' 
thing  more  than  it  is  worth.  In  countries  where 
it  is  ufual  for  government  to  raife  money  by 
•grantingannuities,  tontines  are  upon  this  account 
generally  preferred  to  annuities  for  feparate  lives* 
The  expedient  which  will  raife  moft  money,  is 
almofl  always  preferred  to  that  which  is  likely  to 
bring  about  in  the  fpeedieft  manner  the  Uberation 
fif  the  public  revenue. 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
public  debts  confifts  in  annuities  for  lives  than 
in  England*  According  to  a  memoir  prefented 
by  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  to  the  King  in 
'1764,  the  whole  public  debt  of  France  is  efti* 
mated  at  twenty-four  hundred  millions  of  livres; 
of  which  the  capital  for  which  annuities  for  lives 
bad  been  granted,  is  fuppofed  to  amoimtto  three 
hundred  millions,  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole 
public  debt.  The  annuities  themfelves  are 
computed  to  amount  to  thirty  millions  a  year, 
the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil^' 
lions,  the  fuppofed  intereft  of  that  whole  debt 
Theie  eflimations,  I  know  very  well^  are  not 
exa6i,  but  having  been  prefented  by  £0  very 
xetpe&iBble^  a  body  as  approximations  to  the 
truth,  they  may,  I  apprehend,  be  confidered  as 
fuch*  It  is  not  the  different  degrees,  of  anxiety 
-  in 


in  th6  two  governments  of  France  and  England  char 
for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  which  ^    P^ 
occafions  this   difference   in   their    refpe3;ive 
modes  of  borrowing.    It  arifes  altogether  from 
the  di£ferent  views  and  intereils  of  the  lenders^ 
In  England,  the  feat  of  government  being  in 
the  greatefl  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  th^ 
merchants  are  generally  the  people  who  advance 
money  to  government.    By  advancing  it  they 
do  not  mean  to  diminiih,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  increafe  their  mercantile  capitals ;  and  unlefs 
they  expected  to  fell  with  fome  profit  their  fhare 
in  the  fublcription  for  a  new  loan,  they  never 
would  fubfcribe.    But  if  by  advancing  their 
money  they  were  to  purchafe,  inftead  of  per-* 
petual  annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only,  whether 
their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people,  they  would 
not  always  be  fo  likely  to  fell  them  with  a  profit* 
Annuities  upon  their  own  lives  'they  would 
always  fell  with  lofs ;  becaufe  no  man  will  give 
for  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  another,  whof^ 
age  and  ilate  of  health  are  nearly  the  fame  with 
his  own,  the  fame  price  which  he  would  give  for 
one  upon  his  own.    An  annuity  upon  the  life  of 
a  third  perfon,  indeed,  is,  no  doubt,  of  equal 
value  to  the  buyer  and  the  feller ;  but  its  real 
value  begins  to  diminifh  from  the  moment  it  is 
granted,  and  continues  to  do  £o  more  and  more 
as  long  as  it  fubfifts.    It  can  never,  therefore, 
make  fb  convenient  a  transferable  ftock  as  a 
perpetual  annuity,  of  which  the  real  v^ue  may 
be  fuppofed  always  the  iame,  or  very  nearly- 
the  famet  ...... 

In 
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In  France,  the  feat  of  government  not  hmg 
in  a  great  mercantile  city,  merchants  do  not 
make  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  people  who 
advance  money  to  government.  The  people 
concerned  in  the  iSnances,  the  farmers  general, 
the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which  are  not  in  farm, 
the  court  bankers,  &c.  make  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  who  advance  their  money  in  all  public 
exigencies.  Such  people  are  commonly  men  of 
mean  birth,  but  of  great  wealth,  and  frequently 
of  great  pride.  They  are  too  proud  to  marry 
their  equals,  and  women  of  quality  difdain  to 
marry  them.  They  frequently  refolve,  therefore, 
to  live  bachelors,  and  having  neither  any  families 
of  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of  their 
relations,  whom  they  are  not  always  very  fond 
of  acknowledging,  they  defire  only*to  live  in 
iplendour  during  their  own  time,  and  are  not 
unwilling  that  their  fortune  fhould  end  with 
themfelves.  The  number  of  rich  people,  be- 
fides,  who  are  either  averfe  to  marry^  or  whofe 
condition  of  life  renders  it  either  improper  or 
inconvenient  for  them  to  do  fo,  is  much  greater 
in  France  than  in  England.  To  fuch  people, 
who  have  little  or  no  care  for  pofterity,  nothing 
can  be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their 
capital  for  a  revenue,  which  is  to  laft  juil  as  long, 
and  no  longer  than  they  wifh  it  to  do. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of 
modem  governments  in  time  of  peace  being 
equal  or  nearly  equal  to  their  ordinary  revenue, 
when  war  comes,  they  are  both  unwilling  and 
unable  to  increafe  thejr  revenue  in  proportion 
3  to 
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to  the  increafe  of  their  expence:  .They  are  un-  oh  a  p* 
willing,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who,  by  ^  ^^ 
fo  great  and  fo  fudden  an  increafe  of  taxes,  would 
fbon  be  difgulled  with  the  war;  and  they  are 
unablp,  from  not  well  knowing  what  taxes  would 
be  fufficient  to  produce  the  revenue  wanted. 
The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers  them  from 
the  embarraffraent  which  this  fear  and  inability 
would  otherwife  occafion.  By  means  of  bor- 
rowing they  are  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate 
increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife,  from  year  to  year, 
money  fuiBcient  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  by 
the  pra6tice  of  perpetual  funding,  they  are 
enabled,  with  the  fmallefl  poilible  increafe  of 
taxes,  to  raife  annually  the  largeft  poflible  fum 
of  money.  In  great  empires,  the  people  who 
live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  provinces  remote 
from  the  fcene  of  a6lion,  feel,  many  of  them, 
fcarce  any- inconveniency  from  the  war;  but  en- 
joy, at  their  eafe,  the  amufement  of  reading  in 
the  newlpapers  the  exploits  of  their  own  fleets 
and  armies.  To  them  this  amufement  compen- 
iates  the  fmall  difference  between  the  taxes 
which  they  pay  on  account  of  the  war,  and  thofe 
which  they  had  been  accuflomed  to  pay  in  time 
of  peace.  They  are  commonly  diffatisfied  with 
the  return  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  their 
amufement,  and  tp  a  thoufand  vifionary  hopes 
of  conquefl  and  national  glory,  from  a  longer 
continuance  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  feldom  relieves 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  impofed 
during  the  war.    Thefe  are  mortgaged  for  the 

voju  IV.  *      E  E  intexefl 
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H  o  6  It  iMef«ft  Df  tiie  debt  cotftrafted  inTOAer%ti  ^srfy 
J^'  ^  it  wi.  Ki  over  and  Bbwe  payingliie  nt^N^^ 
this  debt,  and  d^efraying  the  <irdin^^:&pence  eF 
government,  tke  old  revenue,  tc^tlter  'wKh  llie 
ntswtax^,  produce  fotne  (iaplufi  revenue,  4tinif)r 
peribapd  be  converted  into  ^  finking  iimd  fer 
paying  off  the  ftibt.  But,  in  the  firfl  pkce,  this 
finking  fund,  even  iuppofing  it  fliouldbe  applied 
to  no  other  purpofe,  is  generally  altogetl^  in- 
^lUiequate  for  paying,  inthe  coui^  of  anyperiafl 
during  which  it  'can  reafonably  be  expefted 
that  pea^ce  fliotdd  continue,  ikt  whole  ddft 
"contrafted  during  the  war ;  land,  m  the  &ceii8 
^lace,'this  fund  is  ahnoft  always  s^tted-to^otber 
'purpofes. 

The  new  taxes  were  impoiedfor  the.fttepttr« 
pbfe  of  paying  the  intereft  of  the  ^mon^  bOF- 
trowed  upon  them.  If  they  produce  more,  it  is 
'generally  ibmething  which  was  neither  intended 
'nor  expe£ted,  and  is  therefore  feldomveiy  con- 
^derable.  Sinking  funds  %ave  generally  arifen, 
notfo  much  from  any  fui]^lils  of  the  iieies^wfaidi 
"Was'over  and  above  What  was^eeeflary  fortfBf- 
^ing  the  intereft  or  annuity  originally  charged 
-upon  -them,  as  from  a  -lubfequeiit  redu^on  of 
^that  intereft.  That  of  Holland,  ini  655,  and^that 
'6f  the  "Bcclefiaflical  State,  in  i^&5,'vrere  both 
^formed  'in  this  manner.  Hence  the  "uibal  m- 
^fufficiencyof  fuch  fiuids. 

During  the   moft  profound  'peaee,  'vierietts 

events  occur  which  reqiure  an  e^tttaordhiitry  ex- 

'pence,  and  government  finds  'it  ^always  'more 

"'eonvement  to  defray  this^xpenee^by  mil^^Iying 

.4  *  the 
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Ibe  fitdcuig ifiind  than  by  1n\pofiikg  9  »&9  itux.  c  9  ap« 
£vpi3rQew.taK  13 immediately  felt  more  oriels  ,^^^ 
hj  (be  peti^.    It  occafions  always  fi>me  mur* 
mur,  aod  pxie^ts  with  fame  oppofiltion.  The  mor* 
taxes  may  have  been  multiplied,  the  higher  they 
aiayiiave  been  railed  upon  every  different  fub* 
je&  of  taxation ;  the  more  loudly  the  peopl? 
CQfla^lain  of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it 
become^  too  either  to  find, out  new  fubje6ts  off 
taxation,  or  to  raife  much  higher  the  taxes 
already  impofed  upon  the  old.    A  momentary 
fufpiBinfion  of  the  payment  of  debt  is  iiot  imme.* 
dia^ely  f elt  by  the  people,  and  occafions  neither 
murmur  nor  complaint.   To  borrow,  of  the  finlo* 
ing  fund  is  always  an  obvious  and  e^afy  expo- 
nent (m  getting  out  pf  the  prefent  difficulty* 
The  n}ore  the  public  debts  m^y  have  been  accu<* 
iaukted,  the  more  neceflary  it  may  have  be- 
come to  ftudy  to  reduce  them,  the  more  dan- 
gerous, the  mpre  ruinous  it  may  be  to  mifapply 
9Ay  part  of  the  linking  fund ;  the  lefs  likely  is 
the  public  debt  to  be  reduced  to .  any  conii« 
-deicdile  degree,  the  more  likely,  the  more  ceN 
tainly  is  the  finking  fund    to    be  mifapplied 
towards  defraying  all  the  extraordinary  expencqs 
^hioh^ocour  ^i  time  o€  peace.  When  a  nation  is 
already  oyerjburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  , but 
the  nece^ties  of  a  new  war,  nothing  biit  either 
^the  4U|tmofity  of  ^ptatlonal   vengeance,   or  the 
-anxiety  ifor  national  fecurity,  can  induce  the 
-people  to  ifubmit,  with  tolerable  patience,  to  l^ 
new  ta:^^    Hence  tb^  .^i^^  m^application  of 
4^e  finking  fimd. 

£  £  2  In 
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In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  bad 
find  recourfe  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  perpe- 
tual funding,  the  redu£tion  of  the  public  debt  in 
time  ofpeace,  has  never  borne  any  pn^portion  to 
its  accumulation  in  time  of  war.  It  was  in  the 
war  which  began  in  1688,  and  was  concluded  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,in  1697,  that  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  prefent  enormous  debt  of  Great 
Britain  was  firft  laid. 

On  the  31ft  of  December  1697,  *^^  public 
debts  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded, 
amounted  to  2 1,5 15,742/.  i^s.  ^{d.  A  great 
part  of  thofe  debts  had  been  contra6l:ed  upon 
ihort  anticipations,  and  fame  part  upon  annuities 
for  lives ;  fo  that  before  the  31ft  of  Dec«nber 
.1701,  in  lefs  than  four  years,  th^e  had  partly 
been  paid  of,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public, 
the  fum  of  5,121,041/.  12^.  old;  a  greater  re* 
du6tion  of  the  public  debt  than  has  ever  fince 
been  brought  about  in  fo  ihort  a  period  of  time. 
The  remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted  only 
to  16,394,701/.  1^.  7|rf. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which 
was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
public  debts  were  flill  more  accumulated.  On 
the  31ft  of  December  17 14,  they  amounted  to 
53,681,076/.  55.  6r\d.  The  fubfcription  into  the 
South  Sea  fund  of  the  fliort  and  long  annuities 
increafed  the  capital  of  the  public  debts,  fi>  that 
on  the  31ft  of  December  1722,  it  amounted 
to  55>282,978/.  i^.  5|rf.  The  reduction  of 
the  debt  began  iii  1723,  and  went  on  & 
flowly,  that,  on  the  31ft  of  December  1739^ 

during 
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clorii^  feventeen  years  of  profound  peace^  the  chap. 
whole  fum  paid  off  was  no  more  than  8,328,354/.  ^  }^ 
I  ys.  1 1  ^\d.  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  at  that 
time  amounting  to  46,954,623/.  3^.  4  '  d. 

The  Spaniih  war,  which  began  in  1739,  and 
the  French  war  which  foon  followed  it,occafioned 
a  further  increafe  of  the  debt,  which,  on  the  3  r  ft 
of  December  1748,  after  the  war  had  been  con- 
cluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  amounted 
to*  78,293,313/.  15.  io|rf.  The  moft  profound 
peace  of  feventeen  years  continuance  had  taken 
no  more  than  8,328,354/.  ijs.  11  ',rf.  from  it. 
A  war  of  leis  than  nine  years  continuance  added 
31,338,689/.  185.  6;rf.  to  it*. 

During  the  adminiftration  of    Mr.  Pelham, 
the  intereft  of  the  public  debt  was  reduced,  or 
at  leaft  meafures  were  taken  for  reducing. it,  from 
four  to  three  per  cent. ;  the  finking  fund  was 
increafed,  and  fome  part  of  the  public  debt  was 
paid  off.  In  1755,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war,  the  funded   debt  of  Great   Britain 
amounted  to  72,289,673/.     On  the  5th  of  Janu^ 
ary    1763,  at  the   conclufion   of   the  peace, 
the    funded    debt  amounted   to  122,603,336/^ 
8^.  2id.    The  unfunded  debt  has  been  ftated  at 
13,927,589/.   2S.   2rf.     But  the  expence  occa* 
iioned  by  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  con- 
clufion of  the  peace ;  fo  that  though,  on  the  5th 
of  January  1764,  the  funded  debt  was  increafed 
(partly  by  a  new  loan,  and  partly  by  funding  a 
part  of  the  unfunded  debt)   to  129,586,789/* 

*  Set  June*  Pofilethvalte^  Hiftoiy  pf  Ute  Public  Revenue. 
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BOOS  toi.  T{d.  there  ftill  reittumd  (iK^cord&ij^  to  tfad 
^  very  well  informed  matiMr  of  the  C«ifidetatioiiir 
6n  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  &eat  Britaun)  ail 
unfunded  debt  which  was  brought  to  account  iit 
Ihatand  the  following  year^  of  9^75,017/.  i2s. 
a|^.  In  1764^  therefbi^e^  the  public  debt 
^f  Great  Britain^  funded  aikd  imfimded  to^ 
ther^  amounted,  according  to  this  a'athor,  to 
i 39,5 1 69807/.  21^.  4d.  Thi  amiuitieil  fo^  Hrfei  too, 
illrhich  had  been  granted  as  prdmioms  t6  thd 
fiibfbfibers  to  the  new  loans  in  1757,  eftimated 
at  fourteen  yeairs  ptirchafe,  were  valued  at 
472^500/. ;  and  the  atnniities  for  lomg  terms 

of  years,  granted  as  pfremiiiiAs  likewife^  Hi  ty6t 
and  1 762,  eflimated  at  1^74.  yeairs  purcfaid%[,  were 
valued  at  6,826,875/.  During  a  peade  of  about 
feveh  years  continuance,  the  prudent  and  trolj 
patriot  adminiftration  of  Mr,  Pelhsm^  waft  ndt 
able  to  pay  off  liA  old  debt  6f  fix  militons. 
During  a  war  of  nearly  the  fimie  continuiince,  a 
new  debt  of  m6r6  than  feVeiity-five  ttiilHons  wa< 
eontra6ted« 

On  the  jth  of  January  1^7$,  the  funded  debt 
<if  Great  Britain  amounted  to  124,9941^086/. 
1^.  6 id.  The  unfunded,  excloiive  of  si  large 
civil  lift  debt,  to  4,1 50,236/.  js;  itid.  Both 
together  to  129,146,322/.  5;.  6d^  Accord* 
ing  to  this  accounti  the  whi>Ie  debt  paid  off 
during  eleven  years  pro&urid  peace  amounted 
imly  to  to,4i594:^4^*  i6s,  ^id,  Even  this  fmaQ 
Tedu6tion  of  debt,  however,  has  not  been 
all  made  from  the  favings  out  of  the  .ordinary 

revenue  of  thg  ftd:&    Set^ral  eicttatt^oua  fums, 

altogether 


kave  eontrifauted  taimrd$  iU  Amoagft  thofe  y^  ,^J^ 
m^  vtdeon  an  additional  fluSUog  ia  tbeponvwi 
httdtUL  fi>r  tiirei^  year^;  the  two  wiUJoiia  rth 
eoTvdfiom  Ifli^Ei^  Indift  Conipaay^  astindiMii^ 
lifieation  fiur  titeir  temritoml  acquifitiims  t^  aiii 
die  one  htmdred  and  ten  tlioii&iid  pounds  iXK 
emved  £ma  tibe  Baak  £m?  tike  i enowal  o£  thc^ 
dttrter.  To  thdEe  aMift  be  add^d^  &vwal  Q^hew 
fiims^  wlnch^  aa  th^^  avoie  chH  0f  tba  lata  w^f  ii 
eiqifat  parba|Ni  to  be  coafidafqd  aa  dedui^MiM) 
ftooi  die  e^qmicea  of  itt    Tlie  |uweqm(  iir% 

Tha  produce  of  French  pdaea    6^0^44^  1%    9 

Compafitioa  for  French  pirifoB^rs  670,090^    o    411 

What haa been rec^yed from )  ^^  ^^  ^  ^ 
the  iale  of  the  ceded  iflanda  f     ^^'^^    ^    ^ 

iiwiiB  II    I  III     ipi»<f  aijfc 

Total,  i^s5^9  »8t    ) 

If  nft  add  to  tim  fum  the  balance  of  the  Earl  of 
Cbatham'a  and  Mr.  Calcraft'a  accounts^  and 
ather  army  laving^  of  the  fame  kind,  together 
with  what  has  been  received  from  the  Bank,  th^ 
"  £&ft  India  Company^  and  the  additional  ihUllng 
in  the  pound  land  tax  j  the  whole  muft  be  a,  good 
dnl  more  than  five  millions.  The  debt,  tbcffe* 
fore,  which  fince  the  peace  has  been  paid  but  ef 
the  favings  from  the  ordinary  revehue  of  the 

date,  has  not,  one  jear  with  another,  amounted 

ta  half  a  million  a  year*  The  finking  food 
has,  no  doubt,  been  conflderably  a»ugmented 
finee  the  peace,  by  the  debt  which  has  been  paid 

£  £  4  off. 
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B  o  o  K  ^^»  by  the  rednSHon  of  the  redeemable  four^p^ 
V.  cents,  to  three  per  cents.,  and  by  the  annuities 
forKves  which  have  fallen  in,  and,  if  peace  were 
to  continue,  a  miUicHi,  perhaps,  might  now  be 
annually  fpared  out  of  it  towards  the  difcharge 
of  the  debt.  Another  million,  accordingly,  was 
paid  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year ;  but,  at  the  iame 
time,  a  large  civil  lift  debt  was  left  unpaid,  and 
we  are  now  involved  in  a  new  war,  which,  in  its 
progrefs,  may  prove  as  expenfive  as  any  of  our. 
former  wars*.  The  new  debt,  which  will  pro- 
bably  be  contra^ed  before  the  end  of  the  next 
campaign,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
old  debt  which  has  been  paid  off  from  the  fav* 
irigs'out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  theftate. 
It  would  be  altogether  chimerical,  therefore,  to 
expe6l  that  the  puljlic  debt  fliould  ever  be  com- 
pletely difcharged  by  any  favings  which  are 
likely  to  be  made  from  that  ordinary  revenue  as 
it  Hands  at  prefent. 

The  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted 
nations  of  Europe,  particularly  thofe  of  Eng- 
land, have  by  one  author  been  reprefented  as  the 
accumulation  of  a  great  capital  fuperadded  to 
the  other  capital  of  the  country,  by  means  of 
which  its  trade  is  extended,  its  manufa&ures 
inultiplied,  ^^qd  its  lands  cultivated  and  im* 


*  It  hap  proved  more  expenfiye  ijhzn  any  of  pur  former  warsj 
and  has  involved  us  in  an  additional  debt  of  more  than  one  hundred 
snIlUons.  During  a  profound  peace  of  eleven  yearsy  little  more  thao 
ten  millions  of  debt  was  paid ;  during  a  -war  of  ftven  yearsy  morv 
tjvui  one  hundred  milliQOs  was  coiitra^ed. 


proved 
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proved  much  beyond  what  th^  could  have  been^  chap. 
by  means  of  that  other  capital  only.     He  doeS'     ^^ 
not  confider  that  the  capital  which  the  firft  ere- 
ditors  of  the  public  advanced  to  government, 
was,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  advanced- 
it,  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual  produce  turned 
away  from  ferving  in  the  function  of  a  capital,- 
to  ferve  in  that  of  a  revenue  ;  from  maintaining- 
productive  labourers  to  maintain  unprodudlive 
ones,  and  to  be  Ipent  and  wafted,  generally  in 
the  courfe  of  the  year,  without  even  the  hope  of 
any  future  reproduction.      In  return  for  the^ 
capital  which  they  advanced  they  obtained,  in- 
deed, an  annuity  in  the  public  funds  in  moft' 
cafes  of  more  than  equal  value.     This  annuity,; 
no  doubt,  replaced  to  them  their  capital,  and 
enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  bufinefs 
to  the  fame  or  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before ;    that  is,  they  were  enabled  either  to 
borrow  of  other  people  a  new  capital  upon  the. 
credit  of  this  annuity,  or  by  felling  it  to  get 
from  other  people  a  new  capital  of  their  own,i 
equal  or  fuperior  to  that  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  government.     This  new  capital,  how^ 
ever,  which  they  in  this  manner  either,  bought 
or  borrowed  of  other  people,  muft  have  exifted 
in  the  country  before,  and  muft  have  been  em-^ 
ployed  as  all  capitals  are,  in  maintaining  pro- 
ductive labour.     When  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  had  advanced  their  money  to  go« 
vemmfent,  though  it  was  in  fome  relpeCts  a  new 
capital  to  them,  it  was  not  fo  to  the  country; 
but  was  only  a  capital  withdrawn  from. certain 

employ- 
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mo<>K  empk)ymaatA'  in  order  to  be  tornsd  tomcdi 

Jl ^  ot^ersft.    Though  it  replaced  to  tbem  what  % 

hftdadhmnced  to  gov^roment,  it  did  nottqdace 
it  i»  the  oouiitry.  Had  they  «#t  advimccd  thb 
cBUj^tai  to  govemmeitty  tber«  would  haver  bm 
ill  the  eovHfttry  two  capitals^  two  portiona  of  the 
aCamal  produce^  iuftead  of  one,  employed  ia 
matntaiBiiig  ]Nrodu£tive  labour* 

WhciD  for  defrajiug  the  expence  of  gevm^ 
menf  a  revenue  is  rai&d  within  the  year  hm 
the  produce  of  free  or  umnwtgaged  taxfis,  i^ 
certain  portkm  of  the  reve&ue  of  pnvate  f^ofk 
i»  only  turned  away  from  maJHtainiaig  one  fpwes 
df  unproduSkire  U^our^  towarda  maiataifiiog 
another*  Some  part  of  what  they  pay  ia  tturfa 
taxes  miglit  no  doubt  have  been  accuniulated 
iitto  capital,  and  confequeatly  emflojed  in 
fflaidtaining  productive  labour,  but  the  greater 
ptft  would  probably  have  been  Ipeut  and  con- 
jfequently  employed  in  maintaining  unproduftiv9 
labour*  The  publie  expence,  boweyer,  wbu 
defrayed  in  thia  muuier,  no  doubt  hinders  more 
or  le&  the  iurtber  accumulation  of  new  capibil  i 
but  it  does  not  neceffarily  occafioaDi  the  de* 
ft^6tidn  of  any  a3;ually  existing  capital* 

When  the  public  expence  ia  defrayed  by 
fundings  it  ia  defrayed  by  the  aomial  deftruftioQ 
of  feme  capital  which  had  befwe  exifUd  in  the 
country ;  by  the  perverfiou  of  fom^  portioQ  of 
the  annual  produce  which  had  before  been 
deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive 
labour,  towarda  that  of  unpiodu^ve  labour.  M 

in  thia  cajbf  however,  the  tAxeeere  lifter  tbM 

they 


tf^  wmddf  hme  befesr^  h^  a  revemie  fi^KeSettt  6  tf  A  p; 
for  dkStsying  the  fione  «penc6  b^en  rddfedt  ^^^ 
#ithm  Ae  year ;  the  private  revenue  ef  indhd^ 
dtEdbsr  19  necdSn^  Idk  lnirde»edy  and  eonfe^ 
^eit>jr  iheir  dnlity  to  finre  and  acounadatd 
Ibknd  pari  of  thai  r^enue  nta  oafMtad:  k  a  gotod 
deal  l^fi  impetir^    If  the  method  of  fhndhig 
d^toj^  more  old  capitidy  it  at  th^  ftflie  toM 
bmd^s'  lels  tbe  wcQmnlation  or  acquifitioii  of 
new  cj^aly'  than  tliari  of  defraying  tbe  pMdid 
^xpefite  by  a  revemue  riiifed  within  the  yeitf. 
Under  the  fjrfttn  of  iimding^  tho  frugality  nnd 
induflxy  of  private  ]|>eopie  can  more  eafily  repmt 
the  breaches  whidi  the  wafte  and  extravagance 
of  ^ov^mment  may  occafiondily  make  in  tbe 
g^erat  capital  of  the  fociety. 

It  k  only  daring  the  continuance  of  wa^^ 
howler,  that  the  fyftem  of  funding  haa  that 
advantage  over  the  other  fyftem*  Were  the  ex* 
pence  of  W£ir  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  rerenue 
raifkL  within  the  year,  the  taxes  from  which  that 
extraordinary  revenue  was  drawn  would  kft  Ii4 
longer  thdn  the  war*  The  ability  of  private 
people  to  accumulate,  though  left  during  the 
War,  would  have  been  greater  during  the  peace 
than  under  the  fyftem  of  funding*  War  would  not 
neceflarily  have  occafioned  the  deftru£fcion  of  any 
old  capitals,  and  peace  would  have  occafioned 
the  accumulation  of  many  more  new.  Wars 
would  in  general  be  more  i^eedily  concluded^ 
and  lefs  wantonly  undertaken.  The  people  feel- 
ing, during  the  ccmtinuance  of  the  vtrar,  the  caaAi 
plete  bttrden  of  it»  would  iboa  j|row  ureaty  of  it| 

a&d 
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BOOK  andgoverntnent,  in  order  to  humour  them,wouId 
^*       not  be  under  the  neceffity  of  carrying  it  on  longer 
than  it  was  neceflary  to  do  fo.   The  forefight  of 
the  heavy  and  unavoidable  burdens  of  w^  would 
hinder  the  people  from  wantonly  calling  for  it 
when  there  was  no  real  or  foM  intereft  to  fight 
for.     The  feafons  during  which  the  ability  of 
private  people  to  accumulate  was  fomewhat  im- 
paired,   would  occur  more  rarely,  and  be  of 
fliorter  continuance.    Thofe  .on  the  contrary, 
during  which  that  ability  was. in  the  higheil 
vigour,  would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than 
they  can  well  be  under  the  fyftem  of  funding. 
When  funding,  befides,  has  made  a  certain 
progrefs,  the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it 
brings  along  with  it  fometimes  impairs  as  much 
the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate  even 
in  time  of  peace,  as  the  other  fyftem  would  in 
time  of  war.  The  peace  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
amounts  at  prefent  to  more  than  ten  millions 
a  year.     If  free  and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be 
fuflScient,  with  proper  management  and  without 
contra6ling  a  Ihilling  of  new  debt,  to  cany  on 
the  moft  vigorous  war.     The  private  revenue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  as 
much  encumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their  ability 
to  accumulate  it  as  much  impaired  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  moft  expenfive  war, 
had  the  pernicious  fyftem  of  funding  never  been 
adopted. 

In ,  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  pnWic . 
debt,  it  has  been  faid,  it  is  the  right  hand  which 
pays  the  left. ,  The  money  does  not  go.  out  of 

the 
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the  country.    It  is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  c  ha  P. 
one  fet  of  the  inhabitants  which  is  transferred  to  .    °^* 
another  ;  and  the  nation  is  not  a  farthing  the 
poorer.    This  apol(^  is  founded  altogether  in 
the  ibphiftry  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  and  after 
the  long  examination  which  I  have  already  be- 
ilowed  upon  that  iyflem,  it  may  perhaps  be  un- 
neceffary  to  fay  any  thing  further  about  it.     It 
fuppoieS)  befides,  that  the  whole  public  debt  is 
owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which 
happens  not  to  be  true ;  the  Dutch,  as  well  as 
feveral  other  foreign  nations,  having  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fliare  in  our  public  funds.  But  though 
the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  it  would  not  upon  that,  account  be 
lefs  pernicious. 

Laiid  and  capital  ftock  are  the  twojoriginai 
fources  of  all  revenue  both  private  and  public* 
Capital  ftock  pays  the  wages  of  productive 
labour,  whether  employed  in  agriculture,  m^ 
nufaCtures,  or  commerce.  The  management  of 
thofe  two  original  fources  of  revenue  belongs  to 
two  different  fets  of  people ;  the  proprietors  of 
land,  and  the  owners  or  employers  of  capital 
ftock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interefted  for  the 
fake  of  his  own  revenue  to  keep  his  eftate  in  as 
.good  condition  as  he  can,  by  building  and  re- 
pairing his  tenants  houfes,  by  making  and  main- 
taining the  neceffary  drains  and  enclofures,  and 
.all  thofe  other  expenfive  improvements  which  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  landlord  to  make  and 
,  maintain.  But  by  different  land-taxes  the  re- 
venue 


^  or  MBUc  fiBpnu 

BOOK t^imeof 4d[ielandlonl  tofsy  ;be  £>  much  iim* 

^; ^  niflied ;  and  bj  diiferent  dutiM  upon  tlieii€Ge& 

iaries  and  convenienceB  of  life,  that  dunuuihdi 
revenue  maj  be  rendered  ^  £>  ilittie  real  vaIub, 
tihtat  be  may  ^fin4  MnlSdf  altogether  unable  to 
make  w  maintain  Jthofe  expensfiv^  imj^ovemeBts. 
When  liie  kndlord,  however,  ceafes  to  do  his 
part,  it  18  altogetilier  impoffible  tiiat  the  tenant 
fliould  continue  to  dohis.  As  the  diftre&of the 
landlord  increafes,  the  agriculture  dfthe  ccpitqr 
muft  neceflarfly  decline. 

When,  by  differ^it  taxes  upon  thenecefiltfies 
and  <3onvenience8  of  life,  ihe  owners  and  esi- 
ployers  of  capital  ftock  find,  that  whatever 
revenue  tliey  ii^vefrom  it,  willnpt,  in  a  p«v 
ticular  country,  purchafe  the  fame  quantity  of 
thofe  neceflaries  and  conveniences  which  an 
equal  revenue  would  in  ahaoft  any  other,  they 
will  be  di^ofed  to  remove  to  Ibme  other.  Aoi 
when,  in  Older  to  raife  l^ofe  taxes,  ail  or  the 
-greater  part  of  merchants  and  manufaftoreis, 
that  is,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  employers 
of  great  capitals,  come  to  be  continually  ei^ofed 
to  the  mortifying  and  vexatious  vifits  AT  the  fa^ 
gatherers,  this  difpofition  to  remove  will  ibon  be 
<;hanged  into  an  a6tual  removal.  Tite  induftry 
"^^e  country  will  neoeflarily  fall  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital  which  fupportod  it,  mi 
the  ruin  of  trade  and  manufactures  williMov 
•the  declenfion  of  agriculture. 

'  Ta  transfer  from  the  owners^fbcffe  two^grert 
4bur<;es  of  revenue,  land  and  ca^tal  ftock,  fm 
^e  peribns  immediately  laterefted  •  in « the  -good 

conditioA 
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oondikion  of  every  tpaiticolir  tfrnvloMk  ef  tand,  «q[i  a  R 
lOud  m  tiie^ood  jnani^^ement  <iif  leveiy  rpairtieuhr  ^    ^' 
portiom  jof  capital  ftock^  to  another  det  of^ecfiaiB 
^ihe  oieditoro  of /the  pvdbik,  v^rho^veno  foch 
fpartdcalar  intove&}j  iiie  gneater  part  of  4iie 
revenue  4UiifiBg  fimn  either,  smfl,  ^in  iheioikf^ 
<^uii,  occafion  both  the  negUGt  of  land,  .and  tibe 
^«kfte  or  removal  of  capital  Aock.    A  creditor  of 
4lie  pubKc  has  no  doubt  a  general  intermit  in  the 
^rai%efity  «f  the  agiicultiKPe, -maiui&Siur^,  and 
ncmmnen^e  of  tiie  eountry ;  and  €onfequent]ly  in 
4}ie  good  condition  of  its  lands,  «nd  in  the  good 
^management  of  its  capital  Ao^    Should  tbeve 
be  any  general  failure  or  -  dedenfion  in  any  of 
^^&efe  things,  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes 
^ni^t  no  lo^gw  be  liifficient  to  pay  lum  the 
-'annuity  or  intereft  which  is  due  to  him.    But  a 
^roditor  of  the  public,  coniidered  merely  as  fuch, 
4ia»  no  intereil  in  the  good  condition  of  any  pax;- 
^ticular  portion  of  land,  or  in  the  good  manage* 
^fnent  <tf'  any  particular  poition  of  capital  flock. 
i^  a  creditor  of  the  public  be  has  nolcnowledge 
of  any  ^fiidh  particular  portion.     He  has  no 
^ki^eftion  of  it.     He  can  have  no  care  about  it* 
-Its  ruin'  may  in  fome  cafes  be  unknown  to  him, 
and  cannot  dire€tly  affe^  him. 

The  pca£tice  •  of  funding  has  gradually  ^en« 
^feebled  eveiy  date  which  has  adopted  it  llie 
Itfilian,'  republics  feem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa 
•and'^enice,  the  only  two  remaining  which  loan 
-*()ji^etend  to  an  independ^it  exiftenoe,.have>boih 
>been'^ei!dPeebli4  l^  it.  Spain  ieems  toihaire 
^* learned  the praftioe from  the  ItaUanrepoMios, 
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BOOK  and  (its  taxes  being  probably  iefi  judicious  tbftn 
"•  theirs)  it  has,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  ftrengih, 
been  ftill  more  enfeebled.  The  debts  of  Spain 
are  of  very  old  (landing.  It  was  deeply  in  debt 
before  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  about  a 
^hundred  years  before  England  owed  a  fliilling. 
France,  notwithflanding  all  its  natural  refources, 
languiflies  under  an  oppreffive  load  of  the  lame 
kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  is 
as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa 
or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  that  in  Great  Britain  alone 
a  pra6t;ice,  which  has  brought  either  weaknefs  or 
defblation  into  every  other  country,  fiiould  prove 
altogether  innocent  ? 

Tlie  fyftem  of  taxation  eflablifhed  in  thofe 

different  countries,  it  may  be  laid,  is  inferior  to 

that  of  England.     I  believe  it  is  fo.     But  it 

ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  wifeft 

government  has  exhauiled  all  the  proper  fub- 

je^s  of  taxation,  it  mud,  in  cafes  of  urgent 

neceffity,  have  recourfe  to  improper  ones.    The 

•wife  republic  of  Holland  has  upon  fome  occa- 

fions  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  taxes  as 

inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of 

.  Spain.     Another  war  begun  before  any  confider- 

able  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had  been 

.brought  about,  and  growing  in  its  progrefs  as 

expenjSve  as  the  laft  war,  may,  from  irrefifUbk 

neceffity,  render  the  Britifli  fyftem  of  taxation  as 

{ oppreffive  as  that  of  Holland,  or  even  as  that  of 

•  Spain.    To  the  honour  of  our  prefent  fyftem  of 

^-  taxation,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto  given  fo  little 

,  embarraffment    to  induftry,  that    during  the 

t..»-.  3  courfe 


emiffe  &mi ef^e  mod  expenfive warii^  th6  fhi-  c  ha fv 
gaH^  and  good  conduct;  of  individuals  feem  to 
bare  been  dbk,  by  fkving  and  accumulation,  t6 
irepau^  id!  the  breaches  which  the  wafte  and 
extravitgaBee  of  government  had  made  in  the 
general  capital  of  the  fociety*    At  the  conclufion 
of  the  kte  war^  the  moil  expenfive  that  Great 
Britaifi  ever  ws^ed,  her  agriculture  was  as  flou<^ 
rifhing,  her  m'anufadtures  as  numerous  and  as 
My  employed,  and  her  commerce  as  extenfive, 
as  they  had  ever  been  before.    The  capital, 
therefbre,  which  fupported  all  thofe  different 
branches  of  induftry,  mufi  have  been  equal  to 
what  it  had  ever  been  before.    Since  the  peace^ 
agriculture  has  been  ftill  further  improved,  the 
rents  of  houfes  have  rifen  in  every  town  and  vili* 
lage  of  the  country,  a  proof  of  the  itt^reafing 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  peoj^e ;  and  the  an^^^ 
nual  amount  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  taxes, 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  exciie  and  cu£^ 
toms  in  particular,  has  been  continually  increafl 
ing,  an  equally  clear  proof  of  an  increafing. 
confumption,  and  confequently  of  an  jncrea£ng 
produce,  which  could  alone  fupport  that  coo* 
fumption.    Great  Britain  feems  to  fupport  with 
^afe,  a  burden  which,  half  a  century  ago,  no» 
body  beHeved  her  capable  of  fupporting.     Let 
us  not,  however,  upon  this  account  raihly  con* 
elude  that  ibe  is  capable  of  fupporting  any 
burden;   nor  even  be  too  confident  that  Ihe 
could  fupport,  without  great  diftrefs,  a  burden 
&  little  greater  than  what  has  already  be^n  laid 
open  her,  ^         , 
vox..  jy»  F  F  When 
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BOOK  When  national  debts  have  once  been  accu* 
mulated  to  a  certain  degree^  there  is  fcaice,  I 
believe,  a  lingle  inftance  of  their  hstving  been 
fairly  and  completely  paid.  The  liberation  of 
the  public  revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been  brought 
about  at  all,  has  always  been  brought  about  by  a 
][>ankruptcy ;  fometimes  by  an  avowed  one,  but 
always  by  a  real  one,  though  frequently  by  a 
pretended  payment. 

The  raffing  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
has  been  the  mod  ufual  expedient  by  which  a 
real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  diiguifed  un- 
der the  appearance  of  a  pretended  payment.  If 
a  fix-pence,  for  example,  fhould  either  by  a£i  of 
parliament  or  royal  proclamation  be  raifedto 
the  denomination  of  a  fliilling,  and  twenty  fixr 
pences  to  that  of  a  pound  fterling ;  the  perfon 
who  under  the  old  denomination  had  borrowed 
twenty,  (hillings,  or  near  four  ounces  of  filver, 
would,  under  the  new,  pay  with  twenty  fix- 
pences,  or  with  fomething  lefs  than  two  ounces. 
A  national  debt  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  millions,  nearly  the  capital  of  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  might  in 
this  manner  be  paid  with  about  fixty-four  mil- 
lions of  our  prefent  money.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  creditors 
of  the  public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten 
ihiUings  in  the  pound  of  what  was  due  to  th^* 
The  calamity  too  would  extend  much  fiirthef 
than  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  thofe  (^ 
pvery  private  p?rfqn  woul4  fuffer  a  proportion: 

able  lofs  i  and  this  without  any  advanti^ge,  but 
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ifi  faioft  cafeis  with  a  greftt  additidnd  lofs,  to  tlie  c  H  A  P. 
creditors  of  the  public*    If  the  creditoris  of  the      ™' 
puUic  indeed  were  generally  much  in  debt  to 
other  ][>eople,  they  might  iti  fo*i6  tneafure  com- 
penfate  their  lofs  by  payibg  their  creditors  in  the 
fame  coin  in  which  the  public  had  paid  them. 
But  in  ftioft  countries  the  creditors  of  the  public 
are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wealthy  people, 
who  (land  more  in  the  relation  of  creditors  than 
in  that  of  debtors  towards  the  reft  of  theil* 
fellow-citizens.     A  pretended  payment  'of  this 
kind,  therefore,  inftead  of  alleviatirig,  aggra- 
vates in  moft  cafes  the  lofs  of  the  creditors  of 
the  public ;  and  without  any  advantage  to  the 
public,  extends  the  calamity  to  a  great  ntimber 
of  other  innocent  people.   It  occafions  a  general 
and  moft  pernicious  fubverfion  of  the  fortunes 
of  private  people ;  enriching  in  moft  cafes  the 
idle  and  profufe  debtor  at  the  expence  of  the 
induftrious  and  frugal  creditor,  and  tranfporting 
a  great  part  t>f  the  natioriid,  capital  from  the 
hands  which  were  likely  to  increafe  and  improve 
it,  to  thofe  which  are  likely  to  diffipate  and  de- 
ftroy  it.     When  it  becomes  neceflary  for  a  ftate 
lo  declare  itfelf  bankrupt,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  it  becomes  neceflary  for  an  Individual  to 
do  fo,  a  fair,  open,  and  avowed  bankruptcy  is 
always  the  meafure  which  is  both  leaft  diiOio* 
nourable  to  the  debtor,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the 
creditor.    The  honour  of  a  ftate  is  furely  very 
pobrly  provided  for,  when,  in  ordef  to  covejr  the 
difgrace  of  a  real  banki::uptcy,  it  has  recpurfe  to 
a  juggling  trick  of  this  kjiaid,;  Ho  eafily  feea 
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BOOK  thro?^  and  at  ^  iasM  time  fi>  extfem^y^ 
^*      liiciaus. 

Almoit  all  ftates^  howevert  ancient  aa  weH  u 
modern^  when  reduced  to  this  neceffity ,  haV^, 
upon  fome  occafiow,  played  this  vecy  jvgs"^ 
tricfa;.  The  Romans^  at  t^  end  of  tbe  firft 
Ipunic  war»  reduced  the  As,  the  Qcm  qt  d^»>- 
mination  by  which  tiiey  coaiputed  the  value 
of  all  their  other  coins>  firom  containing  twelve 
ounces  of  copper  to  contain  only  two  ounces : 
that  is,  they  raifed  two  ounces  of  cdpper  to  a 
denomination  which  had  always  before  exprefled 
the  value  of  twelve  ounces*  The  republic  wa% 
in  this  manner,  enabled  to  pay  the  great  dd>t8 
which  it  had  contra&ed  with  the  fixth  part  of 
what  it  reaUy  owed.  So  fudden  and  fo  great  a* 
banluxKptcy,  we  fliould  in  the  prefent  tinges  be 
apt  to  imagine,  muft  have  occaiicHied  a  very 
violent  popular  clamour.  It  does  not  i^pear 
to  liiave  occalk>ned  any.  The  law  which  enacted 
Uf  was,  like  all  other  laws  relatii:^  to  the  c<hd, 
introduced  and  canfled  through  the  aflenmbly  of 
the  people  by  a  tribune,  and  was  probably  a  very 
|K^ular  law.  In  Il<^e»  as  in  all  the  other  an- 
<^eAt  r^ublics,  the  poor  people  Were  ^onSiaiitiiy 
i^  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  grea^  who>  in  01^^ 
to  £eow^  their  vertea  a^  the  airmi;^  e^^pa^, 
Ufed  to  lend  them  money  at  exorbi^tant  intereftt 
wbi€h»  beiiitg  n#ver  paid,  ^>t>n  aceue^mfaytej 
into  a  ixm  too  gt eat  either  for  die  debti]^  t9 
pays  or  ihv  any  bod^y  eKe  to  pay  ix  hwa*  The 
debtor,  for  fear  of  a  vefy  fevere  execruticm,  vM 
obliiged)  Without  any  fxe^titsi  gratuity^  to  vote 

for 
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ibr  lie  CBTididate  whom  th6  creditor  re^om*  e  H  A  fi 
mended*  In  fjrite  of  all  the  laws  againil  bribery  ,  ^ 
and  corraption»  the  bounty  of  l^e  caadidaieii, 
together  with  the  occafionai  dUlributionB  of  corn^ 
which  were  ordered  by  the  fenate,  were  tiie  ^ntL^^ 
eipdl  funds  from  which,  dming  the  latter  timeii 
(tf  the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  4e«* 
rived  their  Aibfiftence.  To  detiver  themiblves 
from  this  ibbjedfcion  io  their  creditors^  the  poorei^ 
.  eitizens  were  continually  calling  out  either  for 
an  entire  abolition  of  debtd,  or  fcnr  wh^t  the^ 
odled  New  Tables ;  that  is,  for  a  law  Which 
(hould  entitle  them  to  a  complete  acquittance, 
upon  pftying  only  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
accumulated  debts*  The  law  wMdfa  r^uced 
the  coin  d£  all  denominations  to  a  flitth  part  of 
itii  former  value,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pay  their 
d6bts  with  a  fixth  part  of  what  they  really  owed, 
was  equivalent  to  the  moft  advantageous  new 
tables.  In  order  to  fatisfy  the  people,  the  rich 
and  the  great  were,  upon  feveral  difibretat  occa^ 
fions,  obliged  to  confent  to  laws  both  for  abb^ 
lUhing  debts,  and  for  introducing  new  tables ; 
and  they  probably  were  induced  to  confent  16 
this  law,  partly  for  the  fame  reaibn,  and  partly 
that,  by  Uberatittg  the  public  revenue,  they 
might  reftore  vigour  to  that  government  of 
which  they  themfelves  had  the  principal  direc* 
tion.  An  operation  of  this  kind  would  at  oncd 
reduce  a  debt  dT  a  hundred  and  twenty-height 
mlltions  to  twenty^one  millions  three  hundred 
and  ^iHy*three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
thirty^hfM.  pounds  fix  flnlHngs  and  eight^pence^ 
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SO  o  c  In  the  couift  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  the  Ar 
was  ftill  further  reduced,  firfl,  from  two  ouscei 
of  capper  to  one  ounce ;  and  afterwards  from 
one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce ;  that  is,  to  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  value*  By  com<' 
bining  the  three  Roman  operations  into  one,  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  (£ 
our  preient  money,  might  in  this  manner  be 
reduced  all  at  once  to  a  debt  of  five  millions 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thoufiind.  three . 
hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  fix  fliiUings  and 
eighttpence.  Even  the  ^lormous  debt  of  Great 
Britain  might  in  this  manner  fbon  be  paid* 

By  means  of  fuch  expedients  the  coin  of,  I 
believe,:  ail  nations  has  been  gradually  reduced 
more  and  more  below  its  original  value,  and  the 
£tme  nominal  fum  has  been  gradually  brought  to 
contain  a  finaller  and  a  finaller  quantity  (^filver. 

Nations  have  femetimes,  for  the  fame  pur* 
pofe,  adulterated  Hke  ilandard  of  their  coin; 
that  is,  have  mixed  a  greater  quantity  of  alloy  in 
it*  If  in  the  pound  weight  of  our  filver  coio, 
for  example,  infiead  of  eighteen  penny^weight, 
according  to  the  prefent  ilandard,  there  was 
mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy ;  a  pound  ilerliog, 
or  twenty  fliillings  of  fuch  coin,  would  be  worth 
little  more  than  fix  fliillings  and  eight-pence  of 
our  prefeot  money.  The  quantity  of  filver  con* 
tained  in  fix  fliillings  and  eight-pence  of  our 
prefent  money,  would  thus  be  raifed  very  nearly 
to  the  denomination  of  a  pound  fl^erling.  The 
lululteration  of  the  ftandard  has*exa31y  the  &fOA 
0^  witii  wh^t  (he  Fr^ch  call  an  auginentatioD, 
.,  Of 
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or  a  diteA  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the  chap. 
coin.  ™- 

An  augmentation,  or  a  dire6l;  raifing  of  the 
denomination  of  the  coin,  always  is,  and  from 
its  nature  muft  be,  an  open  and  avowed  opera- 
tion.   By  means  of  it  pieces  of  a  fmaller  weight 
and  bulk  are  called  by  the  fame  name  which  had 
before  been  given  to  pieces  of  a  greater  weight 
and  bulk.     The  adulteration  of  the  fi;andard,  on 
.the  contrary,  has  generally  been  a  concealed 
operation.     By  means  of  it  pieces  were  iiTued 
from  the  mint  of  the  fame  denominations,  and, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the  fame 
Weight,  bulk,  and  appearance,  with  pieces  which 
had  been  current  before  of  much  greater  value. 
When  King  John  of  France*,  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts,  adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  of 
his  mint  were  fwom  to  fecrecy.  Both  operations 
are  unjufl.     But  a  fimple  augmentation  is  an  in- 
juftice  of  open  violence;  whereas  an  adulteration 
is  an  injuftice  of  treacherous  fraud.    This  latter 
operation,  therefore,  as  foon  as  it  has  been  dit 
covered,  and  it  could  never  be  concealed  very 
long,  has  always  excited  much  greater  indigna- 
tion  than  the  former.      The  coin  after  any  con- 
fiderable  augmentation  has  very  feldom  been 
brought  back  to  its  former  weight ;  but  after  the 
greateft  adulterations  it  has  almofl  always  been 
brought  back  to  its  former  finenefs.  It  has  fcarce 
ever  happened  that  the  fury  and  indignation  of 
file  people  could  otherwife  be  appeafed. 

*  §^  Du  Cangt  GloIFaiy)  voce  MoneU ;  the  Bei^edi^lwc  ed^^o^. 
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BOOS     111  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL^  and  Iq 

J^ ^  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  VI.,  the  £n^ 

coin  was  not  only  roifed  in  its  denomination,  but 
adulterated  in  its  ilandard.  The  like  frauds 
were  pra^ifed  in  Scotland  during  the  minority 
of  James  YI.  They  have  oxxailonaHy  bee^ 
pra6tifed  in  moil  other  countries* 

That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  am 
never  be  completely  liberated,  or  even  that 
any  confiderable  progrefs  can  ever  be  made 
^towards  that  liberation,  while  the  furplus  of  that 
revenue,  or  what  is  over  and  above  defiujing 
the  annual  expence  of  the  peace  eilabliihment, 
)8  fo  very  fmall,  it  feems  altogether  in  vain  to 
expert.  That  liberation,  it  is  evident,  can  never 
be  brought  about  without  either  ibme  very  con^ 
fiderable  augmentation  of  the  public  reveni^ 
pr  fome  equally  confiderable  reduction  of  the 
public  expence. 

A  more  equal  land  tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  houfes,  and  fuch  alterations  in  the  pre* 
ient  fyflem  of  cuiloms  and  excii^  as  thoie  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
might  perhaps,  without  increafing  the  burden  d 
the  greater  part  of  the  people,  but  only  diflxibut* 
ing  the  weight  of  it  more  equally  upon  the  whole, 
produce  a  confiderable  augmentation  of  revenue. 
The  xno&  fimguine  proje6lor,  however,  could 
fcarce  flatter  himfelf  that  any  augmentation  of 
this  kind  would  be  fuch  as  could  give  any  rea- 
fonable  hopes,  either  of  liberating  the  puUic 
revenue  altogether,  or  even  of  making  fuch  pro- 
grefs towards  that  liberation  in  time  of  p^ace,as 

either 
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eitiier  to  prerent  or  to  compen&te  the  forther  c  H  a  r. 
accttmulatioii  o£  the  public  debt  in  the  next ,  j^ 
war. 

By  extending  the  BritHh  fyftem  of  taxation  to 
all  the  different  {H'ovinces  of  the  empire  inhabited 
by  people  of  either  Britifh  or  European  extrac- 
tion, a  much  greater  augmentation  of  revenue 
might  be  expeSted.  This,  however^  could  fcarce,. 
perhiqis,  be  done,  confidently  with  the  principles 
of  the  Britifii  conftituticm,  without  admitting  into 
the  Britiih  parliament,  or  if  you  jwill  into  the 
ftates-generai  of  the  Britiih  empire,  a  fair  and 
equal  reprefentation  of  all  thofe  different  pro- 
vinces, that  of  each  province  bearing  the  lame 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  its  taxes,  as  the 
reprefentation  of  Great  Britain  might  bear  to  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  Great  Britain* 
The  private  intereft  of  many  powerful  indivi. 
duals,  the  confirmed  prejudices  of  great  bodies 
of  people  feem,  indeed,  at  prefent,  to  oppofe 
to  tj  great  ^  change  fuch  obfi;acles  as  it  may  be 
very  diflScidt,  perhaps  altogether  impoflible,  to 
iurmount.  Without,  however,  pretending  to 
determine  whether  fuch  a  union  be  prad;icable 
or  impracticable,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  impra» 
per,  in  a  fpeculative  work  of  this  kind,  to  con^ 
fider  how  far  the  Britiih  fyilem  of  taxation  might 
Ibe  aiq[>licable  to  aU  the  different  provinces  of  the 
enqure ;  what  revenue  might  be  expected  from 
it  if  fo  applied,  and  in  what  manner  a  general 
union  of  this  kind  might  be  likely  to  affe6):  the 
happinefs  and  proQ)erity  of  the  different  pro- 
V»ces  comprehended  within  it*  Such  a  ipecula^ 

lion 
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BOOK  tion  can  at  worft  be  regarded  but  as  a  new 

^l ,  Utopia,  lefe  amufing  certainly,  but  not  more 

ufelefs  and  chimerical  than  the  old  one. 

The  land<-tax,  the  ftamp-duties,  and  the  dif« 
ferent  duties  of  cufloms  and  excife,  conftitute 
the  four  principal  branches  of  the  Britilh  taxes. 

Ireland  is  certainly  as  able,  and  our  Ameri- 
can and  Weil  Indian  plantations  more  able  to 
pay  a  land-tax  than  Great  Britain.  Where  the 
landlord  is  fubje^  neither  to  tithe  nor  poors  rate, 
he  mud  certainly  be  more  able  to  pay  fuch  a  tax, 
than  where  he  is  (iibjeA  to  both  thofe  other 
burdens.  The  tithe,  where  there  is  no  modus, 
and  where  it  is  levied  in  kind,  diminiihes  more 
what  would  othetwife  be  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
than  a  land-tax  which  really  amounted  to  five 
Ihillings  in  the  pound.  Such  a  tithe  will  be 
found  in  moil  cafes  to  amount  to  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  or  of 
what  remains  after  r^lacing  completely  the 
eapital  of  the  farmer,  together  with  his  reafon- 
able  profit.  If  all  modufes  and  all  impropriations 
were  taken  away,  the  complete  church  tithe  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  oould  not  well  be  eiti« 
mated  at  lels  than  fix  or  feven  millions.  If  there 
was  no  tithe  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
the  landlords  could  afford  to  pay  fix  or  feven 
millions  additional  land-tax,  without  being  more 
burdened  than  a  very  great  part  of  them  are  at 
prefent.  America  pays  no  tithe,  and  could 
therefore  very  well  afford  to  pay  a  land-tax. 
The  lands  in  America  and  the  Wefi^  Indies,  in- 
deed,  are  in  general  not  tenanted  nor  leafed  out 

to 
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to  farmers.  They  could  not  therefore  be  aflefled  chap. 
according  to  any  rent-roll.  But  neither  were  the  ,  ^^ 
lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  4th  of  William 
and  Mary,  aflefled  according  to  any  rent-roll, 
but  according  to  a  very  loofe  and  inaccurate  efli« 
mation.  The  lands  in  America  might  be  aflefled 
either  in  the  fame  manner,  or  according  to  an 
equitable  valuation  in  confequence  of  an  accu* 
rate  fiirvey,  like  that  which  was  lately  made  in 
the  Milanefe,  and  in  the  dominions  of  Auftria^ 
Pruffia,  and  Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied 
without  any  variation  in  all  countries  where  the 
forms  of  law  proceis,  and  the  deeds  by  which 
property  both  real  and  perfonal  is  transferred^ 
are  the  fame  or  nearly  the  lame. 

The  extenfion  of  the  cuftom-houfe  laws  of 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  pro* 
vided  it  was  accompanied,  as  in  juflice  it  ought 
to  be,  with  an  extenfion  of  the  freedom  of  trade, 
would  be  in  the  highefl  degree  advantageous  to 
both.  All  the  invidious  reftraints  which  at  pre* 
fent  oppreis  the  trade  of  Ireland,  the  diftin^iou 
between  the  enumerated  and  non-enumerated 
commodities  of  America,  would  be  entirely  at 
m  end.  The  countries  north  of  Cape  Finifl;erre 
would  be  as  open  to  every  part  of  the  produce 
of  America,  as  thofe  fouth  of  that  Cape  are  to 
fome  parts  of  that  produce  at  prefent.  The  trade 
between  all  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Britifli  em«. 
pire  would,  in  confequence  of  this  uniformity  in 
the  cuflx>m-houfe  laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coailing 
tr^de  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent*  The  Britift 
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BOOK  empire  would  thus  sffotd  within  itfelf  Mi  im. 
^^  menfe  internal  market  for  eveiy  part  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  all  its  different  provinces.  So  great  an 
extenfion  of  market  would  foon  compenlate  both 
to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  all  that  they  could 
fuffer  from  the  increafe  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 
The  excife  is  the  only  part  of  the  Mtiib 
fyftem  of  taxation,  which  [would  require  to  be 
varied  in  any  re(pe6t  according  as  it  was  ap^ed 
to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  It 
might  be  applied  to  Ireland  without  any  varia* 
tion ;  the  produce  and  confumption  of  that  king. 
dom  being  exadtly  of  the  fkme  nature  with  tbofe 
of  Great  Britain.  In  its  application  to  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  of  which  the  produce  and 
confumption  are  fo  very  diflfetent  from  thofe  of 
Great  Britain,  fome  modification  might  be  ne« 
ceflary,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  its  application 
to  the  cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A  fermented  liquor,  for  example^  which  i$ 
called  beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  melaffes, 
bears  very  little  refemblance  to  our  be«r,  lotkei 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  common  drink  of  the 
people  in  America.  This  liquor,  as  it  can  be 
kept  only  for  a  few  days,  cannot,  like  our  beer, 
be  prepared  and  ftored  up  for  fale  in  great  brew- 
eries; but  every  private  famfly  muft  brew  it 
for  their  own  ufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
cook  their  vi6tuals.  But  to  fubje6l  every  private 
family  to  the  odious  viftts  and  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  flib* 
jedl  the  keepers  of  alehoufes  and  the  brewer*  for 
public  fale,  would  be  altogether  inconfiftcnt 
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w^  lS>erty.  if  for  the  lake  of  eqiii£ty  it  was  c  H  a  r 
th<»ught  neceflary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  liquof ,  ^  j*^ 
it  might  he  taxed  by  taxing  the  matesial  of 
whjdi  it  is  made,  either  at  the  |ilace  of  maou^ 
faf^ure^iOF,  if  the  circumftances  of  the  trade  ren* 
deired  fuch  an  excife  improper^  by  laying  a  duty 
iq>on  its  iinportaticm  into  the  colooy  in  which  it 
wai»  to  be  confumed*  Befides  the  duty  of  oike 
penny  a  gallon  impoCed  by  the  Britifli  parliament 
upon  the  importation  of  melafles  into  America ; 
there  is  a  provincial  tax  of  this  kind  upon  their 
importation  into  Maflachufets  Bay»  in  Ihips  be- 
longing  to  any  other  colony,  of  dgbt-pence  the 
hogftiead ;  and  another  upon  their  importation^ 
from  the  northern  colonies,  into  South  Garolinat 
of  five-pence  the  gallon.  Or  if  neither  of  thefe 
methods  waa  found  convenient,  each  family 
mgbt  compound  for  its  confumption  of  this 
liquor,  either  according  to  the  number  of  perlbns 
of  li^hich  it  confilled,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
private  families  compound  for  the  malt-tax  in 
England ;  or  according  to  the  different  ages 
ssid  fexes  of  thofe  perfons,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  feveral  different  taxes  are  levied  in  HoUand  t 
nr  nearly  as  Sir  Matthew  Decker  prc^ofes  that 
all  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities  (hould 
be  levied  in  England.  This  mode  of  taxation^ 
it  had  already  been  obferved,  when  applied  tQ 
obje^  of  a  Q)eedy  confumption,  is  not  a  very 
convenient  one*  It  might  be  adopted,  however^ 
in  cafes  where  no  better  could  be  done. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are  commodities 
whkh  are  no  where  necefiaxies  of  life,  which  aire 
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9  o  o  K  become  objects  of  almoft  univer&l  cOiifnm'pAMf 
J*_  and  which  are  therefore  extremely  proper  fub- 
je6l8  of  taxation.  If  a  union  with  the  colonies 
were  to  take  place»  thofe  commodities  might  be 
taxed  either  before  they  go  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  manufadturer  or  grower ;  or  if  this  mode  of 
taxation  did  not  fuit  the  circumftances  of  thofe 
perfonS)  they  might  be  depo0ted  in  public  ware« 
houfes  both  at  the  place  of  manufa6ture,  and  at 
all  the  different  ports  of  the  empire  to  which 
they  might  afterwards  be  tranlported,  to  remain 
there,  under  the  joint  cuftody  of  the  owner  and 
the  revenue  officer,  till  fuch  time  as  they  fhould 
be  delivered  out  either  to  the  confumer,  to  the 
merchant  retailer  for  home-confumption,  or  to 
the  merchant  exporter,  the  tax  not  to  be  ad« 
vanced  till  fuch  delivery.  When  delivered  out 
for  exportation,  to  go  duty  free-;  upon  proper 
fecurity  being  given  that  they  fhould  really  be 
exported  out  of  the  empire.  Thefe  are  perhaps 
the  principal  commodities  with  regard  to  which 
a  union  with  the  colonies  might  require  fpme 
eonfiderable  change  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
Britifli  taxation. 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
which  this  fyftem  of  taxation  extended  to  all  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire  might  produce, 
it  muft,  no  doubt,  be  altogether  impoffible  to 
afcertain  with  tolerable  exa€tne£i.  By  means 
of  this  fyftem  there  is  annually  levied  in  Great 
Britain,  upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of  people^ 
more  than  ten  millions  of  revenue.  Ireland 
contains  more  than  two  millions  of  people,  and 
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•xieording  to  the  accounts  laid  before  the  con*  chap. 
grefs,  the  twelve  aiTpciated  provinces  of  America  ^  ^^ 
ccmtain  more  than    three.     Thofe   accounts, 
however,  may  have  been  exaggerated,  in  order, 
perha][)S,  either  to  encourage  their  own  people,  or 
to  intimidate  thofe  of  this  country,  and  we  Ihall 
fuppofe  therefore  that  our  North  American  and 
Weft  Indian  colonies  taken  together  contain  no 
more  than  three  millions;  or  that  the  whole 
Britiih  empire,  in  Europe  and  America,  contains 
no  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants,* 
If  upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of  inhabitant^ 
this  fyftem  of  taxation  raifes  a  revenue  of  more 
than  ten  millions  fterling ;  it  ought  upon  thir? 
teen  millions  of  inhabitants  to  raife  a  revenue  of 
more  than  fixteen  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
jthoufand  pounds  fterling*    From  this  revenue, 
fuppofing  that  this  fyftem  could  produce  it,  muft 
be  deducted,  the  revenue  ufually  raifed  in  Ir^e^ 
land  and  the  plantations  for  defraying  the  ex? 
pence  of  their  refpeftive  civil  governments. .  Th^ 
expence  of  the  civil  and  military  eftablifliment 
jof  Irdland,  together  with  the  intereft  of  J;he 
public  debt,  amounts,  at  a  medium  of  the  tWQ 
years  which  ended  March  1775,  to  fomething 
lefs  than   feveri    hundred  and  fifty   thoufe^d 
pounds  a  year.     By  a  very  exa6t  account  of  th^ 
revenue  of  the  principal  colonies  of  Americsi 
fnd  the  AVeft  Indies,  it  amounted,  before  the 
commencement    of  the   prefent;  diftui*bances> 
to  >  hundred   and  .fprty-one   thouland  eight 
hundred  pounds.    Iq  this  account,  however, 
the  rijvenuf  pf  ]!if  ^ylan4>  ^9f  Nqit^  Caxohn^, 
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BOOK  and  of  all  oar  late  acquifitions  both  txfcb  tk 
J*    ^  continent  and  in  the  iilands,  is  omitted,  wbicli 
may  perhaps  make  a  difierence  of  thirty  or  forty 
thouiand  pounds*   For  the  fake  of  even  ndmbers, 
therefore,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  revenue  nece& 
fary  for  fupporting  the  civil  government  d 
Irdand  and  the  plantations,  may  amount  to  ^ 
million.    There  would  remain  coniequently  a 
revenue  of  fifteen  millions  two  hundred  and  Mtf 
thou&nd  pounds,  to  be  applied  towards  defray^ 
ing  the  general  expence  o£  the  emj^re,  and 
towards  paying  the  public  debt.     But  if  from 
the  prefent  revenue  of  Great  Britain  a  million 
eould  in  peaceable  times  be  fpared  towards  the 
payment  of  that  debt,  fix  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  could  very  weQ  be 
Q>ared  firom  this  improved  revenue*     This  great 
&ildng  ftmd  too  might  be  augmented  every 
year  by  the  intereft  of  the  debt  which  had 
been  difcharged  the  year  before,  and  m%ht  in 
this  manner  increafe  €o  very  rapidly,  as  to  be 
fttffident  in  a  few  years  to  difcharge  the  whole 
debt,  and  thus  to  reflore  completely  the  at 
prefent  debilitated  and  languifhing  vigour  of  the 
Mapire.    In  the  mean  time  the  people  m^ht  be 
relieved  from  fome6f  the  moft  burdenfome taxes; 
from  thofe  which  are  impofed  either  upon  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  or  upon  the  materials  of 
manufadture.    The  labouring  poor  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper,  and  to 
fend  their  goods  cheaper  to  market.    Thecheap- 
neis  of  their  goods  would  increi^  the  demand 
for  them,  a»d  eoBfeftmBtdy  for  the  labour  of 
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tbofe  who  produced  them.  This  increafe  in  the  c  H  A  p, 
demand  for  labour,  would  both  increafe  the  ,  ^^' 
numbers  and  improve  the  circumflances  of  the 
labouring  poor.  Their  confuihption  would  in« 
creafe,  and  together  with  it  the  revenue  arifing 
from  all  thofe  articles  of  their  confumption  upon 
which  the  taxes  might  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  this  fyftem  of  tax- 
ation, however,  might  not  immediately  increafe 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  who  were 
fubje6led  to  it.  Great  indulgence  would  for 
fome  time  be  dufe  to  thofe  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire which  were  thus  fubje6led  to  burthens  to 
which  they  had  not  before  been  accuilomed,  and 
even  when  the  fame  taxes  came  to  be  levied 
every  where  as  exa6Hy  as  poffible,  they  would 
not  every  where  produce  a  revenue  proportioned 
to  the  numbers  of  the  people.  In  a  poor  country 
the  confumption  of  the  principal  commodities 
fubje6l  to  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife  is  very 
fmall ;  and  in  a  thinly  inhabited  country  the 
opportunities  of  fmuggling  are  very  great.  The 
confumption  of  malt  liquors  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  excife  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  produces 
lefs  there  than  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  people  and  the  rate  of  the  duties, 
which  upon  malt  is  different  on  account  of  a  fup- 
pofed  difference  of  quality.  In  thefe  particular 
branches  of  the  excife,  there  is  not,  I  apprehend, 
much  more  fmuggling  in  the  one  country  than 
in  the  other.  The  duties  upon  the  diflillery, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  cufloms,  in 
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<B  o  o  K  propbrtioil  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  t6» 
y*    ^  Q)e6live  countries,  produce  lefe  in  Scotland  than 
in  England^  not  only  on  account  of  the  finaUet 
confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  but  of 
the  much  greater  facility  of  fmuggling#    In  Ire- 
land, the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  iiill  poora: 
thaii  in  Scotland,  and  many  parts  of  the  coun« 
try  are  almofl  as  thinly  inhabited.    In  Ireknd, 
therefore^  the  confumption  of  the  taxed  com* 
modities  might,  in  proportion  to  the  ntunber  of 
the  people^  be  ftill  lefi  than  in  Scotland^  and  the 
facility  of  fmuggling  nearly  the  fame.    In  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft  Indies  the  white  people  even 
of  the  loweil  rank  are  in  much  better  cireum- 
itances  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  England, 
and  their  confumption  of  all  the  luxuries  in  which 
they  ufually   indulge    themfelves  is  probably 
mucli  greater*    The  blacks,  indeed,  who  iflake 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  both  of  the 
fouthem  colonies  upon  the  continent  and  of  the 
Wefl-India  iflands,   as  they  are  in  a  ftate  of 
llavery,  tire,  no  doubt,  in  a  worfb  condition  than 
the  poorefl  people  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
We  mufl  ftot,   however^  upon  that   account, 
imagine  that  they  are  worfe  fed,  or  that  their 
confumption  of  articles  which  might  be  fubjefted 
to  moderate  duties,  is  lefs  than  that  even  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  people  in  England.     In  order 
that  they  may  work  well,  it  is  the  interefl  of  their 
mafler  diat  they  fhould  be  fed  well  and  kept  in 
good  heart,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  his  in« 
tereft  that  his  working  cattle  fhould -foe  fo.  The 
blacks  accordingly  have  almofl  eveiy  where  Iheit 
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tiUowance  of  rum  and  of  melafles  otfyttice  be^f ,  CRAP, 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  white  fervants  ;  and  ,_^ 
thi^  allowance  would  not  probably  be  withdrawn, 
though  thofe  articles  Ihould  be  fubje£ted  to 
moderate  duties.  The  confumption  of  the  taxed 
commodities,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  would  probably  be  as 
great  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  as  in  any  ' 
part  of  the  Britifh  empire*  The  opportunities 
of  fmuggling,  indeed,  would  be  much  greater  | 
America^  in  proportion  to  the  Extent  of  thfe 
country,  being  much  more  thinly  inhabited  than, 
either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  If  the  revetme, 
however,  which  is  at  prefent  raifed  by  the  difc 
ferent  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  were  tO 
be  levied  by  a  fingle  duty  upon  malt,  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  fmuggling  in  the  mofl  important  branch 
of  the  excife  would  be  almoft  entirely  taken 
away  :  and  if  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  inilead  of 
being  impofed  upon  almoil  all  the  different  arti^ 
cles  of  importation,  were  confined  to  a  Yew  of 
the  moft  general  ufe  and  confumption,  and  if  the 
levying  of  thofe  duties  were  fubje6l:ed  to  the 
excife  laws,  the  opportunity  of  fmuggling,  though 
not  fo  entirely  taken  away,  would  be  very  much 
diminifhed.  In  confequence  of  thofe  two,  ap- 
parently, very  fimple  and  eafy  alterations,  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife  might  probably 
produce  a  revenue  as  great  in,  proportion  to  the^ 
confumption  of  the  moft  thinly  inhabited  pro- 
vince as  they  do  at  prefent  in  proportion  to  that 
of*  the  moft  populous. 
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The  Americans,  it  has  been  faid  indeed,  have 
no  gold  or  filver  money  ;  the  interior  commerce 
of  the  country  being  carried  on  by  a  paper  cur- 
rency, and  the  gol4  and  filver  which  occafionally 
come  among  them  being  all  fent  to  Great  Britain 
in  return  for  the  commodities  which  they  re- 
ceive from  us.  But  without  gold  and  filver,  it 
is  added,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  paying  taxes. 
We  already  get  all  the  gold  and  filver  which  they 
have.  How  is  it  poffible  to  draw  from  them 
what  they  have  not  ? 

The  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filVer  money 
in  America  is  not  the  effe&  of  the  poverty  of  that 
country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the  people  there  to 
purchafe  thofe  metals^  In  a  country  where  the 
wages  of  labour  are  fo  much  higher,  and  the 
price  of  provifionsfo  much  lower  than  in  England, 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  muft  furely  have 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  a  greater  quantity,  if  it 
were  either  neceiTary  or  convenient  for  them  to 
do  fbi  The  fcarcity  of  thofe  metals  therefore, 
muft  be  the  efieft  of  choice,  and  not  of  neceffity. 

It  is  for  tranfafting  either  domeftic  or  foreign 
bufinefs,  that  gold  and  filver  money  is  either 
neceffary  or  convenient. 

The  domeftic  bufinefs  of  every  Country,  it 
has  been  fliewn  in  the  fecond  book  of  this  In- 
quiry,  may,  at  leaft  in  peaceable  times,  be  tranfc 
a£ted  by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with 
nearly  the  fame  degree  of  conveniency  as  by 
gold  and  filver  money.  It  is  convenient  for 
the  Americans,  who  could  always  employ  with 
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profit  in  the  improvement  of  their  Jands  a  greater  chap. 
ftock  than  they  can  eafily  get,  to  fave  as  much  ^* 
as  poffible  the  expence  of  Tq  coflly  an  inflrument 
of  commerce  as  gold  and  filver,  and  rather  to 
employ  that  part  of  their  furplus  produce  which 
would  be  neceffary  for  purchafing  thofe  metals, 
in  purchafing  the  inftruments  of  trade,  the  ma- 
terials of  clothing,  feveral  parts  of  houfehold 
furniture,  and  the  iron  work  neceffary  for  build* 
ing  and  extending  their  fettlements  and  planta- 
tions ;  in  purchafing,  not  dead  fl^ock,  but  a6live 
and  produ6live  fl;ock.  The  colony  governments 
find  it  for  their  interefl;  to  fupply  the  people 
with  fuch  a  quantity  of  paper-mon^y  as  is  fully 
fiifficient  and  generally  more  than  fuiBcient  for 
trs^n&j&ing  their  domeftic  bufinefs.  Some  of 
thofe  governments,  that  of  Pennfylvania  par- 
ticularly, derive  a  revenue  from  lending  this 
paper-money  to  their  fubje6ls  at  an  interefl;  of 
fo  much  per  cent.  Others,  like  that  of  Maffa- 
chufett's  Bay,  advance  upon  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies a  paper-money  of  this  kind  for  defraying 
the  public  e^penc^,  aqd  afterwards,  when  it 
fuits  the  conveniency  of  the  colony,  redeem  it 
at  the  depreciated  value  to  which  it  gradually 
falls*  In  1747*  that  colqny  paid  in  thi|j  manner 
the  greater  part  of  its  public  debts,  with  the 
tenth  part  of  the  money  foB  which  its  bills  had 
been  granted*  It  fuits  the  conveniency  of  the 
planters  to  lave  the  expeilce  of  employing  gold 
0.nd  filver  money  in  their  domeAic  tranfa6liops  ; 

*    See  Hutchinfon's  Hill,  of  MafTachufett's  Bay,  Vol.  II,  page  436, 
#cfeq. 
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BOOK  *^^  ^*  ^^^*^  *^^  conveniency  of  the  colony  go* 
V.  vemments  to  fupply  them  with  a  medium,  which, 
though  attended  with  fome  very  confiderable 
diiadvantages,  enables  them  to  fave  that  ex* 
pence.  The  redundancy  of  paper^money  necef- 
farily  banifhes  gold  and  lilver  from  the  domeftic 
tranfaftions  of  the  colonies,  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  it  has  banifhed  thofe  metals  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  domeftic  tranfa6lions  in  Scotland ; 
and  in  both  countries^  it  is  not  the  poverty,  but 
the  enterprifing  and  projefiling  Q)irit  of  the 
people,  their  defire  of  employing  all  the  ftock 
which  they  can  get  as  aftive  and  produftive 
ftock,  which  has  occafioned  this  redundancy  of 
paper-money. 

In  the  exterior  commerce  which  the  different 
polonies  carry  on  with  Great  Britain,  gold  and 
filver  are  more  or  lefe  employed,  exa6lly  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  or  lefs  neceflary.  Where 
thofd  metals  are  not  neceffary,  they  feldom  ap* 
pear.  Where  they  are  neceffary,  they  are  ge- 
nerally found. 

In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  tobacco  colonies,  the  Britifh  goods  are  gene« 
rally  advanced  to  the  colonifts  at  a  pretty  long 
credit,  and  are  afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco, 
l^ated  at  a  certain  price.  It  is  more  convenient 
for  the  colonifts  to  pay  in  tobacco  than  in  gold 
jind  iilver.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for 
any  merchant  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  his 
correfppndents  had  fold  to  him  in  feme  other  fort 
of  goods  which  he  might  happen  to  deal  in,  than 
in  money.    Such  a  metchs^nt  would  have  no  oc* 

cafion 
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ea&oii  io  keep  any  part  of  his  ftock  by  him  uh.  char 
employed,  and  in  ready  money,  for  anfwering  ^  ^ 
occafional  demands*  He  could  have,  at  all 
times,  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  in  his  (hop  or 
warehoufe,  and  he  could  desd  to  a  greater  ex« 
tent  But  it  feldom  happens  to  be  convenient 
for  all  the  correfpondents  of  a  merchant  to 
receive  payment  for  the  goods  which  they  fell  to 
him,  in  goods  of  fome  other  kind  which  he  hap* 
pens  to  deal  in.  The  Britifh  merchants  who 
trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  happen  to  be  a 
particular  fet  of  correfpondents,  to  whdm  it  u 
more  convenient  to  receive  payment  for  the 
goods  which  they  fell  to  thofe  colonies  in  tobacco 
than  in  gold  and  filver.  They  expert  to  make 
a  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  tobacco*  They  could 
make  none  by  that  of  the  gold  and  filver.  Gold 
and  filver,  therefore,  very  feldom  appear  in  the 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  tobacco 
colonies.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  as  little 
occafion  for  thofe  metals  in  their  foreign  af;  in 
their  ^  domeftic  commerce.  They  are  faid,  |ic- 
cordingly,  to  have  lefs  gold  and  filver  money 
than  any  other  colonies  in  America*  They  are 
reckoned,  however,  as  thriving,  and  confe* 
quently  as  rich,  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  Pennfylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jerfey,  the  four  governments  of 
New  England,  &c.  the  value  of  their  own  pro* 
duce  which  they  export  to  Great  Britain  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  manufa6lures  which  they 
import  for.  their  own  ufe,  and  for  that  of  fome 
of  the  pther  colonies  to  which  they  are  the  car^ 

0  6  4  riers. 
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BOOK  riers.    A  balance  therefore  muft  be  paid  to  the 
V-^  ^  mother  country  in  gold  and  filver,  and   this 
'  balance  they  generally  find. 

In  the  fugar  colonies  the  value  of  the  produce 
annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  goods  imported  fr<m 
thence.  If  the  fugar  and  rum  annually  fent  to 
the  itiother  country  were  paid  for  in  thofe  colo* 
nies.  Great  Britain  would  be  obliged  to  fend  out 
every  year  a  very  large  balance  in  money,  and 
the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  would,  by  a  certaia 
^eqies  of  politicians,  be  confidered  as  extremely 
difadvantageous.  But  it  fo  happens,  that  many 
of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  fugar  planta- 
tions refide  in  Great  Britain.  Their  rents  are 
remitted  to  them  in  fugar  and  rum,  the  produce 
of  their  eftates.  The  fugar  and  rum  which  the 
Weft  India  merchants  purchafe  in  thpfe  colonies 
upon  their  own  account,  are  not  equal  in  value 
to  the  goods  which  they  annually  fell  there.  A 
balance  therefore  muft  neceflarily  be  paid  to 
them  in  gold  and  filver,  and  this  balance  too  is 
generally,  found. 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment 
from  the  different  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  have 
not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefi  or 
fmaUnfifs  of  the  balances  which  were  refjpe6tively 
due  from  them.  Payments  have  in  general  been 
more  regular  from  the  northern  than  from  the 
toba<^o  colonies,  though  the  former  have  gene* 
rally  paid  a  pretty  large  balance  in  money,  while 
the  latter  have  either  paid  no  balance^  or  a  much 

finallec^ 
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finaller  one.  The  difficulty  of  getting  payment  c  H  A  P* 
from  our  different  fugar  colonies  has  been  greater  ^* 
or  lefi  in  proportion,  not  fo  much  to  the  extent 
of  the  balances  re^eftively  due  from  them,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land,  which  they 
contained;  that  is,  to  the  greater  or  fmaller 
temptation  which  the  planters  have  been  under 
of  over-trading,  or  of  undertaking  the  fettlement 
and  plantation  of  greater  quantities  of  wafte 
land  than  fuited  the  extent  of  their  capitals. 
The  returns  from  the  great  ifland  of  Jamaica, 
where  there  is  ftill  much  uncultivated  land,  have, 
upon  this  account,  been  in  general  more  irregu* 
lar  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  from  the  fmaller 
iflands  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  St*  Chrif* 
topher's,  which  have  for  thefe  many  years  bieen 
completely  cultivated,  and  have,  upon  that 
account,  afforded  lefs  field  for  the  fpeculations 
of  the  planter.  The  new  acquifitions  of  Grenada, 
Tobago,  St.  Vincents,  and  Dominica,  have 
opened  a  new  field  for  Q>eculations  of  this  kind ; 
and  the  returns  from  thofe  iflands  have  of  late 
been  as  irregular  and  uncertain  as  thofe^from  the 
great  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colo- 
nies which  occkfions,  in  the  greater  part  of  them, 
the  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  money. 
Their  great  demand  for  a6live  and  produ6i;ive 
flock  makes  it  convenient  for  them  to  have  as 
little  dead  flock  as  poffible ;  and  difpofes  them 
upon  tliat  account  to  content  themfelves  with  a 
cheaper,  though  lefs  commodious  inflrument  of 
commerce  than  gold  and  filver.  They  are  there- 
by 
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B  o  o  K  by  enabled  to  convert  the  value  of  that  gold 

i^ ,  and  filver  inta  the  inilruments  of  trade,  into  the 

materials  of  clothing,  into  houfehold  furniturej 

and  into  the  iron  work  neceflary  for  building  and 

extending  their  iettlements  and  plantations.  In 

thofe  branches  of  bufinefs  which    cannot  be 

tranfadted  without  gold  and  filver  money,  it  ap* 

pears,  that  they  can  always  find  the  neceffary 

quantity  of  thofe  metals  ;  and  if  they  frequently 

do  not  find  it,  their  failure  is  generally  the  efFeft, 

pot  of  their  neceflary  poverty,  but  of  their  un- 

peceflary  and  exceffive  enterprife.     It  is  not 

becaufe  they  are  poor  that  their  payments  are 

irregular  and  uncertain  ;  but  becaule  they  are 

too  eager  to  become  exceflively  rich.     ThcHigh 

^  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  colony  taxes, 

which  was  over  and  above  what  was  nec^lary 

for  defraying  the  expence  of  their  own  civil  and 

military  eftablifhments,  were  to  be  remitted  to 

Great  Britain  in  gold  and  filver,  the  colonies 

have  abundantly  wherewithal  to  purchafe  the 

reqiiifite  quantity  of  thofe  metals.    They  would 

in  this  cafe  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  a 

part  of  their  furplus  produce,  with  which  tiiey 

now  purchafe  aftive  and  produ6tive  flock,  for 

dead  ftock«     In  tranfadting  their  domefi^ic  bnfi<* 

nefs  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  coftly 

infi;ead  of  a  cheap  infl^rument  of  commerce ;  and 

the  expence  of  purchafing  this  cofl;ly  infl^rument 

might  damp  fotnewhat  the  vivacity  and  ardour 

of  their  exceffive  enterprife  in  the  improvement 

of  land.    It  might  not,  however,  be  neceflary  ^ 

remit  any  part  of  vthe  American  reveuue  in  gold 

and 
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and  filver.  It  might  be  remitted  in  bills  drawn  chap* 
upon  and  accepted  by  particular  merchants  or  ^^^ 
companies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  of  America  had  been  con« 
figned,  who  would  pay  into  the  treafury  tho 
American  revenue  in  money,  after  having  them-» 
felves  received  the  value  of  it  in  goods  ;  and  the 
whcde  bufinefs  might  frequently  be  tranfa6l;ed 
without  exporting  a  fingle  ounce  of  gold  or  filver 
from  America. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  juftice  that  both  Ireland 
and  America  fhould  con^ibute  towards  the  dii^ 
charge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain* 
That  debt  has  been  contra6ted  in  fupport  of  the 
government  eflablifhed  by  the  Revolution,   a 
government  to  which  the  proteflants  of  Ireland 
owe,  not  only  the  whole  authority  which  they  at 
prefent  enjoy  in  their  own  country,  but  every 
fecurity  which  they  poffefs  for  their  liberty,  their 
property,  and  their  religion  ;  a  government  to 
which  feveral  of  the  colonies  of  America  owe 
their  prefent  charters,  and  confequently  their 
prefent  conftitution,  and  to  which  ail  the  colo^ 
nies  of  America  owe  the  liberty,  fecurity,  and 
property  which  they  have  ever  fince  enjoyedi 
That  public  debt  has  been  contrad;ed  in  the 
defence,  not  of ^  Great  Britain  alone^  but  of  aU 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  the  im- 
menfe  debt  contracted  in  the  late  war  in  parti- 
cular, and  a  great  part  of  that  contracted  in  the 
war  before,  were  both  properly  contrafted  in 
defence  of  America. 

By 
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B^o  o  K      By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  wonid 
J*_  ,  gain,  befides  the  freedom  of  trade,  other  ad- 
vantages  much  more  important,    and   which 
would  much  more  than  compenfate  any  increaie 
of  taxes  that  might  accompany  that  union.    By 
the  union  with  England,  the  middling  and  infe-. 
nor  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a  comn 
plete  deliverance  from  the  power  of  an  ariflo* 
cracy  which  had  always  before  opFeffed  them. 
By  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  of  aU  ranks  in  Ireland  would  gain 
an  equaUy  complete  deUverance  from  a  much 
nlore  oppreffive  ariftocracy ;  an  ariftocracy  not 
founded,  like  that  of  Sjcotland,  in  the  natural 
and  reQ)e£table  diftin^ions  of  birth  and  fortune; 
bttt  in  the  moil  odious  of  all  diftin6t;ions,  thoie 
of  religious  and  political  prejudices  ^  diilin£tioDs 
which,  more  than  any  other,  animate  both  the 
infolence  of  tlie  op|>reflbrs  and  the  hatred  and 
indignation  of  the  opprefled,  and  which  com-> 
monly  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  coun^ 
try  more  hoftile  to  one  another  than  thofe  of 
di£ferent  countries  ever  *  are.    Without  a  union 
with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  confider  them*, 
felves  as  one  people. 

No  oppreffive  ariftocracy  has  ever  prevailed  in 
the  colonies.  Even  they,  however,  would,  in 
point  of  happine&  and  tranquillity,  gain  confider-r 
ably  by  a  union  with  Great  Britain.  It  would^ 
at  leaft,  deliver  them  from  thofe  rancorous  and 
virulent  fadiions  which  are  infeparable   from 

2  fmali 
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fmil  democracies,  and  which  have,  fb  frequently  chap. 
divided  the  afifeSlions  of  their  people,  and  dif* 
turbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  governments,  in 
their  form  fo  nearly  democratical.  In  the  cafe 
of  a  total  feparation  from  Great  Britain,  which, 
unlefi  prevented  by  a  union  of  this  kind,  feems 
very  likely  to  take  place,  thofe  factions  would 
be  ten  times  more  virulent  than  ever.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances, 
the  coercive  power  of  the  mother  country  had 
always  been  able  to  reftrain  thofe  factions  from 
breaking  out  into  any  thing  worfe  than  grois 
brutality  and  infult.  If  that  coercive  power 
were  entirely  taken  away,  they  would  probably 
foon  break  out  into  open  violence  and  blood* 
(hed.  In  all  great  countries  which  are  united 
under  one  uniform  government,  the  fpirit  of 
party  commonly  prevails  lefs  in  the  remote  pro- 
vinces  than  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Tha 
diftance  of  thofe  provinces  from  the  capital,  from 
the  principal  feat  of  the  great  fcramble  of  fac* 
tion  and  ambition,  makes  them  enter  lefs  into 
the  views  of  any  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
renders  them  more  indifferent  and  inlpartial 
fpe6fcators  of  the  condu6l  of  all.  The  fpirit  of 
party  prevails  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
In  the  cafe  of  a  union  it  would  probably  pre- 
vail  lefs  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  and  the 
colonies  would  probably  foon  enjoy  a  degree  of 
concord  and  unanimity  at  prefent  unknown  in 
any  part  of  the  Britiih  empire.  Both  Ireland 
and  the  colonies,  indeed,  would  be  fubje^ied  to 
heavier  taxes  than  any  which  they  at  prefent 

pay. 
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BOOK  pay.  In  cotifequence,  however,  of  a  ifiligent 
^  and  faithful  application  of  the  public  revenue 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  national  debt,  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  taxes  might  not  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  the  public  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  might  foon  be  reduced  to  what  wM 
neceflary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace 
eftablifhment. 

The  territorial  acquiiitions  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Crown, 
that  is,  of  the  date  and  people  of  Great  Britain, 
might  be  rendered  another  fource  of  revenue 
more  abundant,  perhaps,  than  all  thofe  already 
mentioned.  Thofe  countries  are  reprefented  as 
more  fertile,'  more  extenfive ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  their  extent,  much  richer  and  more  populous 
than  Great  Britain.  In  order  to  draw  a  great  re« 
venue  from  them,  it  would  not  probably  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  introduce  any  nbw  fyftem  of  taxation 
into  countries  which  are  already  fufficiently  and 
more  than  fufficiently  taxed.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  proper  to  lighten  than  to  aggravate,  the 
burden  of  thofe  unfortunate  countries,  and  to 
endeavour  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them,' not  by 
impofing  new  taxes,  but  by  preventing  the  em* 
bezziement  and  mifapplication  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  which  they  already  pay. 

If  it  ihould  be  found  impradticable  for  Great 
Britain  to  draw  any  canfiderable  augmentation  of 
revenue  from  any  of  the  refources  above  men* 
tioned ;  the  only  refource  which  caa  remain  to 
her  is  a  diminution  of  her  expence.  In  the  mode 
of, collecting,  and  in  that  of  expending  the  pub- 

Uc 


Me  revenue ;  tteaugh  in  both  there  maj^  be  ftill  c  h  a  p. 
room  for  improvement ;  Great  Britain  feems  to 
be  at  leaft  as  oeconomical  as  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours. The  militaiy  efiabliihment  which  flie 
maintains  for  her  own  defence  in  time  of  peace, 
is  more  moderate  than  that  of  any  European 
ftate  which  can  pretend  tp  rival  her  either  in 
wealth  or  in  power.  None  of  thofe  articles,  there- 
fore, feem  to  admit  of  any  confiderable  reduc- 
tion of  expence.  The  expence  of  the  peace 
eftablifliment  of  the  colonies  was,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  difturbances,  very  co». 
fiderable,  and  is  an  expence  which  may,  and  if  no 
revenue  can  be  drawn  from  them,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  faved  altogether.  This  conftant  ex- 
pence  in  time  of  peace,  though  very  great,  is  in- 
iignificant  in  comparifon  with  what  the  defence 
of  the  colonies  has  coft  us  in  time  of  war.  The  laft 
war,  which  was  nndertaken  altogether  on  accouiit 
ofthe  colonies,  coft  Great  Britain,  it  has  already 
Ibeen  obferved,  upwards  of  ninety  millions.  The 
Spanifli  war  of  1739  was  principally  undertaken 
on  their  account ;  in  which,  and  in  the  FreneU 
war  that  was  the  confequence  of  it.  Great  Bri- 
tain Ipent  upwards  of  forty  millions,  a  great 
part  of  which  ought  juftly  to  be  charged  to  the 
colonies.  In  thofe  two  wars  the  colonies  coft 
Great  Britain  much  more  than  double  the  Huvql 
which  the  national  debt  amounted  to  before 
the  commencement  of  the  &ft  of  them.  Had 
it  not  been  for  thofe  wars  that  debt  might, 
and  probably  would  by  this  time,  have  been 
completely  paid ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 

I  '  colonies. 
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BOOK  colonies,  the  former  of  thol^  wars  might  not,  anl 
y^     the  latter  certainly  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken. It  was  becaufe  the  colonies  were  fuppofed 
to  be  provinces  of  the  Britifh  empire,  that  this 
expence  was  laid  out  upon  them.  But  countries 
which  contribute  neither  revenue  nor  military 
force  towards  the  fupport  of  the  empire,  cannot 
be  confidered  as  provinces.    They  may  perhaps 
be  confidered  as  appendages,  as  a  fort  of  fplen- 
did  and  fhowy  equipage  of  the  empire.     But  if 
the  empire  can  no  longer  fupport  the  expence 
of  keeping  up  this  equipage,  it  ought  certainly 
to  lay  it  down ;  and  if  it  cannot  raife  its  reve- 
nue in  proportion  to  its  expence,  it  ought,  at 
leaft,  to  accommodate  its  expence  to  its  revenue. 
If  the  colonies,  notwithflanding  their  refuial 
to  fubmit  to  Britifh  taxes,  are  ilill  to  be  confi- 
dered as  provinces  of  the  Britilh  empire,  their 
defence  in  fome  future  war  may  coil  Great  Bri- 
tain as  great  an  expence  as  it  ever  has  done  in 
any  former  war.     The  rulers  of  Great  Britain 
have,  for  more  than  a  century  pad,  amufed  the 
people  with  the  imagination  that  they  poflefled 
a  great  empire  on  the  wefl;  fide  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  empire,  however,  has  hitherto  exifi;ed  in 
imagination  only.    It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an 
empire,  but  the  projefl:  of  an  empire;  not  a 
gold  mine,  but  the  projedl  of  a  gold  mine;  a  pro- 
je6l  which  has  cofl:,  which  continues  to  coft,  and 
which,  if  purfued  in  the  fame  way  as  it  has  been 
hitherto,  is  likely    to    coft,  immenfe  expence, 
without  being  likely  to  bring  iny  profit ;  for  the 
efre6ls  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  it 

has 
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has  been  fhewn,  are,  to  the  great  body  of  the  c  h  A  R 
people,  mere  lofs  inftead  of  profit  It  is  furely  ,■  j^ 
now  time  that  our  rulers  Ihould  either  realize 
this  golden  dream,  in  which  they  have  been  in- 
dulging themfelves,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple i  or,  that  they  fhould  awake  from  it  them- 
felves,  and  endeavour  to  awaken  the  people.  If 
the  projedfc  cannot  be  completed,  it  ought  to  be 
given  up.  If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Britifh 
empire  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  towards 
the  fupport  of  the  whole  empire,  it  is  furely  time 
that  Great  Britain  fhould  free  herfelTirom  the 
expence  of  defending  thofe  provinces  in  time  of 
war,  and  of  fupporting  any  part  of  their  civil  or 
military  eftablifhments  in  time  of  peace,  and  en- 
deavour to  accommodate  her  future  views  and 
defigns  to  the  real  mediocrity  pf  her  circum- 
ftances^ 
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ABSENTEE  tax,  the  propriety  of,  confidered,  with  reference  to 

''^  Ireland,  iv^  373. 

Accounts  of  money,  in  modem  Europe,  all  kept,  and  the  yalue  of 
goods  computed,  in  filver,  ii.  58. 

ASortj  public,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their  profefiion,  ii.  163. 

Africa^  caufe  affigned  for  the  barbarous  ftate  of  the  interior  parts  of 
that  continent,  ii.  32. 

African  company,  eftabliihment  and  conftitution  of,  iv.  1 1 7 ,  Receive 
an  annual  allowance  from  parliament  for  forts  and  garrifons,  120. 
The  company  not  under  iufficient  controul,  ibid.  Hiilory  of  the 
Royal  African  company,  124.  Decline  of,  125.  Rife  of  thepr»- 
fent  company,  126. 

Age^  the  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency  in.  rude  as  well  a«  civi- 
lized focieties,  iv.  75. 

Aggregate  fund,  in  the  Britifli  finances,  explained,  iv.  408. 

A^o  of  the  Bank  of  Amflerdam  explained,  iii.  218.  Of  the  Bank  of 
Hamburgh,  220.  The  agio  at  Amfterdam,  how  kept  at  a.  medium 
rate,  231. 

Agriculture,  the  labour  of,  does  not  admit  of  fuch  fubdivifions  as  ma- 
nufadtures,  ii.  9.  This  impoifibility  of  feparation  prevents  agri- 
culture from  improving  equally  with  manufa6lure8,  lo*  Natural 
ftate  of,  in  a  new  colony,  140..  Requires  more  knowledge  and 
experience  than  mod  mechanical  profeuionB,  and  yet  is  carried  on 
without  any  reftri£lions,  196.  The  terms  q^  rent  how  adjufted  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  223.  Is  extended  by  good  roads  and 
navigable  canals,  2  ;fc  8.  Under  what  circumftances  pafture  land  is 
more  valuable  than  arable,  232.  Grardening  not  a  very  eainfal  em- 
ployment, 2V].  Vines  the  moft  profitable  article  of  culture,  I39. 
Eftimates^ot  profit  from  proje6ts,  very  fallacious,  240.  Cattle  and 
tillage  mutually  improve  each  otheri  344*     Remarks,  on  that  of 
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Scodand,  346.  Remarks  on  that  of  North  America^  349.  Ponltiy 
a  profitable  article  in  hufbandry,  352.  Hogs,  354.  Dairy,  3^5. 
Evidences  of  land  being  completely  improved,  3  c 8.  The  exten- 
fion  o^  cultivation  as  it  raifes  the  price  of  anio^  tood|  reduces  tbat 
.  of  ves;etable8,*382« 

jlgncubure^  by  ^hom  and  how  pra&ifed  under  feudal  govenmienty 
iiif  8 .  Its  operations  not  fo  much  intended  to  increase,  as  to  dired, 
the  fertility  of  nature,  52.  Has  been  the  caufe  of  the  profperity  of 
the  £riti(h  colonies  in,  America,  57.  The  profits  of,  exaggerated 
by  projedors,  71.  On  equal  terms,  is  naturally  preferred  to 
trade,  76.  Artificers  necefiary  to  the  carrying  it  on,  77.  Was  not 
attended  to  by  the  Northern  deftroyers  ot  the  Roman  Empire,  81. 
The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  unfavourable  to,  08.  Was  prompted 
by  the  commerce  and  manufa^ures  of  to^ns,  130.  The  wealth 
arifing  from,  more  folid  and  durable,  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  commerce,  137.  Is  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  corn,  267*  Why  the  proper  bufinefs  of  new  comr 
panies,  432. 

*— — -  — ^  Xbe  prefept  agricultural  fyft^m  of  political  ecpnofny 
adopted  in  France,  defcnbed,  iv.  4.  Is  difcouraged  by  reftri^ooi 
^d  prohibitipns  in  tj^de,  17.  I9  favoured  beyond  manufa^Lureih 
in  China,  30.  And  in  Indoftan,  33.  Does  not  require  fo  exten- 
i}ve  a  market  as  manufa^ures,  35.  To  f:heck  manufactures,  in 
order  to  promote  agriculture,  falfe  policy,  41 .  Landlords  pugbt 
to  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  part  of  their  own  land,  ;s66. 

jllcavala,  the  tax  in  Spain  fo  called,  explained  and  cQnfidere4> 
iy.  381.     The  ruin  of  the  Spani(h  manufadures  attribu^d  to  this 

jflehoufes,  th^  nuipber  of,  not  th^  e||cient  caufe  of  drunkennefs^  iii« 
50.241.  . 

^fiodial  rifirhts,  miftaken  for  feudal  rights,  iii.  122.  The  introduc- 
tion of  tne  feudal  law  tended  to  moderate  the  authority  of  the  allo- 
dial lords,  124. 

^miaffiidorst  the  firfl  motive  of  their  appointment|  iv.  108* 

jfrnerica^  why  labour  is  dearer  ^n  Nort^  America  than  in  England, 
ii.  J05.  Great  increafe  of  population  there,  zo6.  Compionrate  of 
intereft  there,  140.  Is  a  ne^  market  fo|*  the  produce  ot  its  own 
filver  mines,  316.  The  firfl:  accounts  pf  the  two  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  greatly  exaggerated,  317.  Improving  ftate  of  the 
Spaniih  colonies,  3^8.  Account  of  the  paper  purrency  of  the  Bri- 
tiihcolQnip^,493. 

■        Caufe  of  the  rapid  profperity  pf  the  Britiih  colonies  th^re, 

iii  57.  Why  manhfa^ures  for  diftant  fale  have  never  been  efta- 
blifhed  there,  7^.  It9  fpeedy  improvement  owing  to  aififtance  from 
foreign  capitals,  8p*  The  purchafe  and  improvement  of  unculti- 
yated  land,  the  moft  profitable  employment  of  capitals,  132*  Com- 
mercial  alterations  produced  by  the  difcovery  of,  i^.  But  two 
pvilized  nations  found  pn  j^he  whole  continent^  170*    T^e  wedth 
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6f  the  North  American  colonies  increafed^  thougb  the  balance  of 
trade  continued  againfl  them,  251*  Madeira  winet  how  introduced 
there,  257.  Hiftorical  review  of  the  European  fettlements  in,  348, 
Of  Spain,  362.  Of  Holland,  367.  Of  France,  368.  Of -Bri- 
^^9  370>  Ecclefiailical  government  in  the  fe vera!  European  co- 
lonies, 374.  Fifti  a  principal  artide  of  trade  from  North  America  ' 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  380.  Naval  (lores  to 
Bntaio,  382 .  JLittle  credit  due  to  the  policy  of  Europe  from  the 
fuccefs  of  the  colbnied,  397.  The  difcovery  and  colonization  of, 
hoii^  far  advantage6u8  16  Europe,  400.  And  to  America,  458- 
The  colonies  in,  governed  by  a  fpirit  of  monopoly,  467.  The  in- 
tereft  of  the  conmmer  in  Britain  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer, 
by  the  fyflem  of  colonization,  517. 

America,  plan  for  extending  the  JSritifh  fyftem  of  taxation  over  all 
the  provinces  of^  iv.  442.  The  queftion  how  the  Americans  could 
pay  taxes  without  fpecie,  confidered^  4ji.  Ought  in  juftioe  to 
contribute  to  difcharge  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  459^ 
Expediency  of  their  union  with  Britain,  460.  The  Britifh  empire 
there  a  mere  proje6k,  464. 

Amfierdam^  agio  of  the  Bank  of,  explained,  iii.-  218.  Occafioh  of  its 
eftabliftiment,  220.  Advantages  attending  payments  there,  221. 
Rate  demanded  for  keeping  money  there,  22  j.  Prices  at  which 
bullion  and  coin  are  receiveo,  22  j.  Note.  This  bank,  the  great 
'i^arehoufe  of  Europe  for  bullion,  228*  Demands  upon,  how  made 
and  anfwered,  229.  The  agio  of,  how  kei>t  at  a  medium  rate,  231 . 
The  treafure  of,  whether  all  preferved  in  its  repofitories^  ihid.  The 
ainbunt  of  its  treafure  only  to  be  conjeAured,  233.  Fees  paid  to 
the  bank  for  tranfadting  bufinefs,  ibid, 

AnnuUtes  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  lives,  in  the  BritiOi  financeSf 
hiftorical  account  of,  iv.41 1. 

Apothecaries^  the  profit  on  their  drugs  unjuftly  ftigmatized  as  exorbi- 
tant, ii.  I7i.     - 

Apprenticejbtt^  the  nature  and  intetition  of  this  bond  fervitude  ex- 
plained, h.  15^.  The  limitations  inipofed  on  various  trades,  as  to 
the  iiumber  of  apprentices,  184.  The  ftatute  of  apprenticefhip  in 
England,  186.  Apprenticefhips  in  France  and  Scotland^  187. 
General  tcmarks  on  the  tendency  and  operatiori  of  long  appren* 
tiCdOiips,  188. 

*-^  The  ftatute  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  iii.  %o^. 

Arabs ^  their  manner  of  fupporting  war,  iv.  45. 

Army^  three  different  wayS  by  which  a  nation  ihay  maintain  one  in  a 
diftant  country,  iii.  1C7. 

•— ' —  Standing,  diftinftion  between  and  a  militia,  iv.  y6.  Hiftori^ 
cal  review  o^  61.  The  Macedonian  army,  ibid,  Carthaginian 
army,  62.  Roman  army,  63..  Is  alone  able  to  perpetuate  the 
civilization  of  a  country,  68*  Is  the  fpeedieft  engine  for  civilizing 
a  barbarous  country,  ibid.  Under  what  circumftances  dangerous 
to,  and  under  what  favourable  to,  liberty,  69. 
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jtrij/leirs9'jpr6iSbittA  hj  law  £nom  going  to.  fomgn  conntrieSy  iS.  515. 

Kefiding  abro^  and  not  returning  on  notice^  expofedto  out* 

lawry,  514,     See  ManufaSure, 
JIfdruhaU  his  army  greatly  improved  by  difcipliney  ir«  62.    How  de- 

leatedi  63. 
Jlffemhhj  houfes  of}  in  the  Britifli  colonies,  the  conftitutional  freedom 

of,  fliewn»iti.  ^91. 
jMunto  contmB.^  iv.  129. 

,^%e  of  bread  and  ale,  remarks  on  that  ftatute,  ii.  279.  286. 
^Hgufi^f  emperor,  emancipates  the  (laves  of  Vedius  Pollio,  for  \k 

cruelty,  iii.  396. 

B 

i?tf£Mr/ of  annual  produce  and  confumntion  explained^  iii.  250.  ^Maj 
be  in  favour  of  a  nation^  when  the  balance  oftrade  is  againft  it^  251. 

fialance  of  trade,  no  certain  criterion  to  determine  on  which  fide  it 
turns  between  two  countries,  iii,  212.  The  current  do£biQe  of,  on 
which  moil  regulations  oftrade  are  founded,  abfurd,  255.    If  ereoi 

.  by  the  exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  both  fides  may  be 
gainers,  236.  xiow  the  balance  would  Hand,  if  native  commodi- 
ties on  one  fide  were  paid  with  foreign  commodities  on  the  other, 
257.   How  the  balance  fiands  when  commodities  are  purchafed  witk 

•  gold  and  filver,  239.  The  ruin  of  countries  often  predicted  from 
the  do^ilrine  of  an  unfavourable  balance  oftrade,  249. 

Jiauhf  great  increafe  of  trade  in  Scotland,  fince  the  eilabliihment  of 

,  them  m  the  principal  towns,  ii.  ^2*  Their  ufual  courfe  of  bafi- 
nefs,  444.  Confequences  of  theu*  ifiuing  too  much  paper,  449. 
Neceffary  caution  for  fome  time  obfervea  by  them  witn  regard  to 
giving  credit  to  their  cuflomers,  456.   Limits  of  the  advances  they 

.  may  prudently  make  to  traders,  460.  How  injured  by  the  pradice 
of  drawing  and  redrawing  bills,  467.  Hiftory  of  the  AyrBani^f 
•471.  Hiflory  of  the  Bank  of  England,  479.  The  nature  a&d 
public  advantage  of  banks  confidered,  483.  Bankers  migbt  canj 
on  their  bufinefs  with  lefs  paper,  488«  ££feds  of  the  optional 
claufes  in  the  Scots  notes,  492. 

■»  "  ■'  Origin  of  their  eftabhfhment,  iii.  22D.  Bank  money  ex* 
plained,  221.  Of  England,  the  condud  of,  in  regard  to  the 
coinage,  337. 

■■■  Joint  ftock'companies  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade  of  bank- 

ing, iv.  146.  148.  A  doubtful  queftion  whether  the  goveni- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  the  management  of  the  Bank  to 
profit,  243. 

Bankerii  the  credit  of  their  notes,  how  eftablifhed*  ii.  434.  The 
nature  of  the  banking  bufineis  explained,  435.'  444* 

>■  '  ■  The  multiplication  and  competition  of  bankers,  under  pro* 
per  regulation,  of  lervice  to  public  credit,  498. 

Sarktu 
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SarHtU  Mr.  liis  accoliht  of  the  quantity  of  Portugal  gold  fent  weekly 

to  Ens-landy  iii.  328* 
Barons,  feuda],  their  power  contra6tedrby  the  grant  of  municipal 

privilegesy  iii.  105.     Their  esctenfive  authority,  lai.     How  they 

loft  their  authority  over  their  vafials,  1 25.     And  the  power  t» 

difturb  their  country,  139. 
Barter,  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  the  propenfity 

to,  of  extenfive  operation,  and  peculiar  to  man,  ii.  20.     Is  not 

fufficient  to  carry  on  the  mutual  intercourfe  of  mankind,  33.     See 

Commifce^  ^ 

Batavui,  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  thettj 

iii-475r- 
Beaver  fkins,  review  of  the  policy  ufed  in  the  trade  for,  iii.  51 1. 

Betf,  cheaper  now  in  London  than  in  the  reign  of  James  L  ii.  t^g^ 

'  Compared  with  th^  prices  of  wheat  at  the  correfponding  times,  236. 

BeHeJUet,  ecclefiaftical»  the  tenure  of,  why  rendered  fecure,  iv.  i  lo. 

'  The  power  of  collating  to,  how  taken  n-om  the  Pope,  in  England 

and  France,  220.     General  equality  of,  among  the  PrefbyterianSf 

229;     Good  effeds  of  this  equality,  230* 
Bengal,  to  what  circumftances  its  early  improvement  in  agriculture  ^nd 
'  manufa^ures  was  owing,  ii.  31.     Preient  miferable  ilate  of  i^he 

country,  1 10.     Remarks  on  the  high  rates  of  intereil  there^  143. 
>■■  ■     ■  Oppreffive  condu6i  of  the  £ngli(h  there  to  fuit  their  trade-in 

opium,  lii.  47 7  4 

—  »  why  more  rematkable  for  the  exportation  of  lihanufaAares 
than  of  grain,  iv.  35. 

BeriU,  brief  hiftory  of  the  republic  of,  iii.  io8. 

-^  Eftablifhment  of  the  reformation  there,  iv.  22 j.  Application 

of  the  revenue  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  235.  Derives  a  revenue 
from  the  intereft  of  its  treafure,  245. 

Bilk  of  Exchange,  punctuality  in  the  payment  of,  how  fecured^ 
'  ii.  464*  The  pernicious  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  ex- 
plained, 465.  The  arts  made  ufe  of  to  difguife  this  mutual  traffic 
in  bills,  469.  ' 

Birth,  fuperiority  of,  how  it  confers  refped  and  authority,  iv.  77, 

Bi/bops,  the  ancient  mode  of  elediiiig  them,  and  how  altered,,  iv.  212* 
220. 

Body,  natural  and  polititial^  analogy  between,  iv.  20.  ^ 

Bohemia,  account  oi  the  tax  there  on  the  inauftry  of  artificers,  iv.  225. 

Bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com,  the  tendency  of  this  meafure  ek- 

v^  aminedi  ii.  303  < 

Bounties,  why  given  in  commerce,  iii.  174.  On  exportation,  the 
policy  of  granting  them  coniidered,  261.  On  the  exportation 
of  com,  263*    This  bounty  impofes  two  taxes  on  the  people, 

,  266i  Evil  tendency  of  this  bounty,  274.  The  bounty  onjy  bedc- 
ficial  to  the  exporter  and  importer,  276.  Motives  of  the  country 
gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  ibid»    A  trade  which  requires 

-  a  bounty,  necefTarily  a  lofing  trade,  279.  Tonnage  bounties  to 
the  fiiherifts  confidered,  a8i.    Accoutit  of  the  white^harring  f[/h« 

.    .         >  H  H  4  cry. 
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ciy*  287.    Remarks  on  other  bounties,  tW.    A'  rerkw  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  generally  grranted,  489.    Tbofe 

f  ranted  on  American  produce  founded  on  miftaken  policyi  493. 
low  they  affe^  the  confumeri  516. 

BcurdeauXf  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  iii.  lo. 

Braxilf  grew  to  be  a  powerful  colony  under  negleft,  iii.  364.  The 
Dutch  invaders  expelled  by  the  Portugueze  colonics,  365.  Coni^ 
puted  number  of  inhabitants  there,  tBUm  The  trade  of  the  princi- 
pal provinces  opprefied  by  the  Portugueze,  376. 

Breads  its  relative  value  with  butcher's  meat  compared,  ii.  230. 235. 

Brewery  f  reafons  for  transferring,  the  taxes  on,  to  the  niak,  iv.  363. 

Bridget y  how  to  be  erefked  and  maintained,  iv.  94. 

Britain,  Greaty  evidences  that  labour  is  fufficiently  paid  for  there, 
ii.  1 1 1 .  The  price  of  provifions  nearly  the  fame  in  mod  places,  ii2* 
Great  variations  in  the  price  of  labour,  113.  Vegetables  imported 
from  Flanders  in  the  lad  century,  118.  fiiftorical  account  of  the 
alterations  intereft  of  money  has  undergone,  135.  Double  intereft 
deemed  a  reafonable  mercantile  profit,  148. 

In  what  refpeds  the  carrying  trade  is  advantsgeoas 


to,  iii.  66,  Appears  to  enjoy  more  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 
than  it  really  has,  69.  Is  the  only  country  ot  Europe  in  which  the 
obligation  of  purveyance  is  abolimed,  96.  Its  funds  for  the  fupport 
offoreiffQ  wars  inquired  into,  159.  Why  never  likely  tobemoch 
affededby  the  free  importation  x)f  Irifh  cattle,  187.  No  felt  pro- 
vifions, 1 89.  Could  be  little  affeded  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  Ibid*  The  policy  of  the  commercial  reflraints  on  the  trade 
with  France  examined,  211.  The  trade  with  France  might  be 
more  advantageous  to  each  country  than  that  with  any  other,  247. 
Why  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal are  among  the  poorefl,  320.  Review  of  hen  American  coloDies, 
570.  The  trade  of  her  colonies,  how  regulated,  378.  Diftin6tioa 
Detween  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  commodities,  explained, 
ibid.  Retrains  manuEEidures  in  America,  385.  Indulgencet 
granted  to  the  colonies,  388.  Conftitutional  freedom  of  her  coloof 
government,  391*  The  fugpr  colonies  of,  worfe  governed  thao 
tjiofe  of  France.  394.  Difadvantages  refulting  from  leiainisgthe 
exclufive  trade  of  tobacco  with  Maryland  and  Virginia,  407.  The 
navigation  ad  has  increafed  the  colony  trade,  at  the  expeoce  of 
many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  411.  The  advantage  of  the 
cobny  trade  eflimated,  417.  A  mdual  relaxation  of  the  exclu- 
five trade,  recommended,  426.  Events  which  have  concurred  to 
prevent  the  ill  effed^s  of  the  lofs  of  the  colony  trade,  427.  The  na* 
tural  good  effeds  of  the  colony  trade,  more  than  counterbalance 
the  bad  effects  of  the  monopoly,  431.  To  maintain  a  monopoljr, 
the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  aflumed  over  the  colonies,  441. 
Has  derived  nothing  but  lofs  from  this  dominion,  443.  Ispei^ps 
the  only  ftate  which  has  only  increafed  its  expences  by  extendingits 
empire,  451.  The  conftitution  of,  would  have  been  completed  bf 
admitting  of  American  reprelentation,  456,    Review  of  the  admi- 
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siftration  of 'the  Eaft  India  Company»  480.    The  intereft  of  the 
confumer  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer  in  raifing  an  empire  in 
America,  J 17. 
Britahf  Greats  the  annual  rerenue  of,  compared  with  its  annual 
lents  and  intereft  of  capital  ftock,  iv.  250.     The  land  tax  6f,  con- 
fidered,  259.     Tythes,  ^74.     Window  tax,  290.      Stamp  duties^ 
3 16.  32 1 .     Poll  taxes  in  the  reien  of  William  III.  328.     The  uni- 
formity of  taxation  in,  favourable  to  internal  trade,  382.      The 
fyftem  of  taxation  in,  compared  with  that  in  France,  391 .  Account 
of  the  unfunded  debt  of,  ^^03.     Funded  debt,  404.     Aggregate 
and  general  funds,  408.     Smking  fund,  410.     Annuities  for  terms 
of  years  and  for  lives,  41 1 .     Perpetual  annuitizes  the  beft  tranf« 
ferrable  ftock,  415.     The  redudion  of  the  public  debts  during 
peace,  bears  no  proportion  to  their  accumulation  during  war,  420. 
The  trade  with  the  tobacco  colonies,  how  carried  on,  without  the 
intervention  of  fpecie,  454.      The  trade  with  the  fugar  colonies 
explained,  456.     Ireland  and  America^ought  in  juftice  to  contri- 
bute toward  the  difcharge  of  her  public  debts,  459.     How  the 
territorial  acquifitions  of  the  £aft  India  company  might  be  rendered 
a  fource  of  revenue,  462.      If  no  fuch  aififtance  can  be  obtained, 
her  only  refource  pointed  out,  ibid. 
Bullion^  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic,  iii.  162.     See 

Gold  and  Silver. 
Burgitf  free,  the  origin  of,  iii.  102.      To  what  circumftances  they 
owed  their  corporate  jurifdi£lions,  104.     Why  admitted  to  fend  re- 
prefentatives  to  parliament,  138.    Are  allowed  to  protedi  refugees 
from  the  country,  109. 
Burn,  Dr.  his  obfervations  on  the  laws  relating  to  the  fettlements  of 

the  poor,  ii.  213.217. 
Butchers  meat,  no  where  a  necefTary  of  life,  iv.  341. 


Cahini/lsf  origin  of  that  feft,  iv.  225.  .  Their  principles  of  churck 
government,  227. 

Cameron^  Mr.  of  Lochiel,  exercifed,  within  thirty  years  fince,  a  cri- 
minal jurifdidion  over  his  own  tenants,  iii.  123. 

Canada f  the  French  colony  there,  long  under  the  government  of  an 
excluUve  company,  iii.  368.  But  improved  fpeedUy  after  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  company,  369. 

Canalsi  navigable,  the  advantages  of,  ii.  229.  How  to  be  made  and 
maintained,  iv.  94.  That  of  Languedoc,  the  fupport  of,  how 
fecured,  97.  May  be  fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint  ftock  com- 
panies, 147, 

Cantillotif  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  earnings  of  the  labour* 
ingpoor,  102, 

Cape  of  Good  Hopci  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  Dutch  fettlement 
thete)  iii.  474.  *'  ^ 

Capital 
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Gafitat,  in  trade,  explafaiedy  and  how  employed,  ii.  41 1.  Diftiogniffied 
loto  circulating   and  fixed  capitals,  412.      Charaderiftic  of  filed 
capitals,  416.      The  feveral  kinds  of  fixed  capitals  fpecified,  Hid* 
Charadieriftic  of  circulating  capitals,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of,  417  ^ 
Fixed  capitals  fupported  by  thofe  which  are  circulating,  418      Cir- 
culating capitals  how  fupported,  419.     Intention  of  a  fixed  capttal, 
425.     The  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals 
.  iUuftrated,  427.       Money,  as  an  article  of  circulating  capital,  con- 
fidered,  428.     Money,  no  meafure  of  capital,  433.     What  quantity 
.  of  induftry  any  capital  can  employ,  440.     Capitals,  how  far  they 
.  may  be  extended  by  paper  credit,  460. 

w  Muft  always  be  replaced  with  profit  by  the  annual  produce  of 

land  and  labour,  iii.  5.     The  proportion  between  capital  and  re- 
venue regulates  the  proportion  between  induftry  and  idlenefs,  12. 
How  it  is  increafed  or  diminifhed,  1 3 .      National  evidences  of  the 
.  increafe  of,  23.      In  what  inftances  private  expences  contribute  to 
enlarge  the  national  capital,  28.      The  increafe  of,  reduces  profits 
by  competition,  38.     The  different  ways  of  employing  a  capital, 
46.     How  replaced  to  the  different  daffes  of  traders,  50.     That 
,  employed  in  agriculture  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
dufiive  labour,  than  any  equal  capital  employed  in  manufa^uies, 
^  £3*     That  of  a  manufa&urer  (hould  refide  within  the  countty,5j. 
The  operation  of  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
-  and  foreign  trade,  compared,  ^6*     The  profperity  of  a  country  de* 
,    pends  on  the  due  proportion  of  its  capital  applied  to  thefe  three  gnmd 
,  objects,  59.    Different  returns  of  capitals  employed  in  foreign  trade, 
6^ .     Is  rather  employed  on  agriculture  than  in  trade  and  manu; 
.  facfcyres,  on  equal  terms,  76.      is  rather  employed  in  manufiu^urer 
than  in  foreign  trade,  79.   The  natural  progrefs  of  the  employment 
of,  8o.     Acquired  by  trade,  is  very  precarious  until  realized  by  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land,  136.      The  employment  of, 
in  the  different  fpecies  of  trade,  how  determined,  178. 
Capitation  taxes,  the  nature  of,  confidered,  iv.  327.      In  England, 

328.     In  France,  329. 
Ggrriagef  land  and  water,  compared,  ii.  28.     Water  carriage  con-' 
tributes  to  improve  arts  and  induftry,  in  all  countries  where  it  can  be 
..  ufed,  29*  228.  323. 

— -" Land  how  facilitated  and  reduced  in  price,  by  public 

i-  works,  iv.  95. 

Carrying  trade,  the  nature  and  operation  of,  examined,  iii.  64.     Is 

the  fymptom,  but  not  the  caufe,  of  national  wealth,  and  hence 

•  point*  out  the  two  ricbeft  countries  in  Europe,  69.      Trades  may^ 

appear  to  be  carrying  trades,  which  are  not  lb,  ibid*      The  difad- 

vantages  of,  to  individuals,  178.     The  Dutch,  how  excluded  from 

being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain,  193.      Drawbacks  of  duties 

.  originally  granted  for  the  encouragement  of,  258.  ^ 

Carthaginian  army,  its  fuperiority  over  the  Roman  army,  accounted. 

for,,  iv.  62.  .       . 

Cattle^  and  com,  their  value  compared,  in  the  differentftages  of  a|^« 
V  culture,  ii.  230.    The  price  of^  reduced  by  artificial  gndTes,  234. 
4  To 
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.,  To  what  height  the  price  of  cattle  may  rife  in  an  improving  country^ 

,  344.  The  raifing  a  ftock  of^  necefiary  for  the  fupply  of  manurer:to 
farmsy  345.  Cattle  muil  bear  a  good  price  to  be  well  fed,  346. 
The  price  of,  rifes  in  Scotland  in  confequence  of  the  union  with 
England,  348*  Great  multiplication  of  European  cattle  in  Ame- 
rica^ 349.    Are  killed  in  fome  countriesi  merely  for  the  fake  of  the 

'  hides  and  tallow,  361.     The  market  for  thefe  articles  more  exten- 

„  five  than  for  the  carcafe,  362.  This  market  fometimes  brought 
nearer  home  by  the  eilablifhment  of  manufactures,  ibid.  How  the 
extenfion  of  cultivation  raifes  the  price  of  animal  food,  382.  li 
perhaps  the  only  commodity  more  expeniive  to  tra'nfport  by  fea  than 
by  land,  ii.  187.  Great  Britain  never  likely  to  be  much  affe6ted  by) 
the  free  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  ibid. 

Certificate!^  parifli,  the  laws  relating  to,  with  obfervations  on  them/ 
ii.  216. 

Childy  Sir  Joiiah,  his  obfervation  on  trading  companies,  iv.  116. 

Chiidren^  riches  unfavourable  to  the  produ6tion,  and  extreme  poverty 
to  the  raifing,  of  them,  ii.  120.    The  mortality  (UU  greater  among 

.  thofe  maintained  by  charity,  121. 

Chincy  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts  and  induftry  there  was 

..  owing,  ii.  31.  Concurrent  teftimonies  of  the  miferyof  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Chinefe,  108.  Is  not  however  a  declining  country, 
109.  High  rate  of  intereft  of  money  there,  145.  The  price  of 
labour  there,  lower  than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  322. 
Great  ftate  afiumed  by  the  grandees,  323.  Silver  the  moft  pro* 
fitable  article  to  fend  thither,  ibid*  The  proportional  value  of  gold 
to  filver,  how  rated  there,  331 .  The  value  of  gold  and  filveir  much 
higher  there  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  376. 

■  Agriculture  favoured  there,  beyond  manfauftures,  iv.  30. 

Foreign  trade  not  favoured  there,  31.  Extenfion  of  the  home- 
market,  32*  Great  attention  paid  to  the  roads  there,  103.  In 
what  the  principal  revenue  of  the  fovereign  confifts,  276.  The 
revenue  of,  partly  raifed  in  kind,  278. 

Church f  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  the  ftate,  iv.  235.  Amount 
of  the  revenue  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  236.  The  revenue  of 
the  church  heavier  taxed  in  Pruflia,  than  lay  proprietors,  271 .  The 
nature  and  efife6l  of  tythes  confidered,  274. 

Circulation^  the  dangerous  pra6lice  of  raifing  money  by,  explain* 
ed,  ii.  465.  In  traffic,  the  two  different  branches  of,  confider« 
ed,  485. 

Cities^  circumftances  which  contributed  to  their  opulence,  iii.  no» 
,  Thofe  of  Italy  the  firtt  that  rofe  to  confequence,  1 1 1.     The  com- 

..  jnerce  and  .manufactures  of,-  have  occafioned  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  country,  130,  / 

^lergyy  a  fupply  of,  prQvided  for,  by  public  and  private  foundation! 

,  for  theii:  education,  ii.  20X.  Curates  worfe  paid  than  many  me- 
chanics,  203. 

• Of  an  eftablifiied  religion,  wbyunfuccefsful  againft  the  teachers 

.  •  of  a  iMLW  religipOf^iy.  1^13 «   Wby  they  perfecute  their  adveriaries, 

:;...''  ■         '     194* 
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194.  The  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  ot  JLome,  dow 
kept  alive,  195.  Utility  ^ecelefiafticaleftabHflimentSy  198.  How 
conneded  with  the  civil  magiftrate^  199.  Unfafe  for  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  to  differ  with  them^  207.  Muft  be  managred  withotft  vio- 
koce»  2  lo.  Of  the  church  of  Rome,  one  great  army  cantoned  over 
Europe,  21^.  Their  power  fimilar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons, 
during  the  feudal  monkiih  ages,  214.  How  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  clergy  declined,  218.  Evils  attending  allowing  parifhes  ta 
ele6l  their  own  minifters,  227. 

Cloathingi  more  plentiful  than  £bod^  in  uncultivated  countries,  ii.  252. 
The  materials  for,  the  firft  articles  rude  nations  have  to  offer,  253. 

Coah  mull  generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to  gain  the  preference  for 
fuel,  ii.  259 .     The  price  of,  how  reduced,  261 . 

>  *'  The  exDortation  of,  fubjefted  to  a  duty  higher  tlian  the  piimtf 
coft  of,  at  tne  pit,  iii.  512.  The  cheapeft  of  all  fuel»  338.  The 
tax  on,  abfurdly  regulated,  339. 

Coal  mines,  their  different  degrees  of  fertility,  if.  258;  When  fertile^ 
are  fometimes  tinprofitable  by  fitilatio^,  259.  The  propordoQ  of 
rent  generally  paid  for,  262.  The  machinery  neceffary  to,  ex- 
peniive,  413. 

Coal  trade  from  Newcaftle  to  London^  employs  more  (hipping  than 
all  the  other  carrying  trade  of  England,  iii.  06. 

Cochin  China,  remafka  on  the  principal  articles  of  eokivation  ther^, 
ii.  244. 

Coin^  ftamped,  the  origin  and  peculiar  advantaged  of,  in  <^mmerce, 
ii.  38.  The  different  fpecies  of,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  39. 
Caufes  of  the  alterations  in  the  value  of,  40.  47.  5a.  How  the 
ftandard  coin  of  different  nations  came  to  be  of  different  metals,  57. 
A  reform  in  the  Enghfh  coinage  fuegefted,  67.  Silver,  cotife- 
quences  attending  the  debafement  ot;  304.  Coinage  of  Fiance 
and  Britain,  examined,  2 15.  Why  coin  is  privately  ih'elted  do^, 
333.  The  mint  chiefly  employea  to  keep  tfp  the  quantity  thus 
diminiflied,  3  3  J..  A  duty  to  pay  the  coinage  would  preferve  money 
from  being  melted  or  counterfeited^  335.  Standard  of  the  gold 
coin  in  France,  3^6.  How  a  feignorage  on  coin  would  operate, 
ibid,  A  tax  upon  coinage  is  advanced  oy  every  body,  aind  finaily 
paid  by  nobody,  340.  A  revenue  loft,  bj  gbvemment  defrayiog 
the  expence  of  coinage,  ibid.  Amount  of  the  annual  coin2M;e  be- 
fore the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  341.  The  law  £r  the 
encouragement  of,  founded  on  prejudice,  342. 

*  Conlequences  of  raiiing  the  denomination,  as  an  expedient  to 
facilitate  payment  of  public  debts,  iv.  434.     Adulteration  of,  439- 

Colbert  ,M.  the  policy  of  his  conunercial  regulations  difputed,  iii.  200« 
iv.  3.     His  chara6ier,  iv.  2. 

Colleges^  caufe  of  the  depreciation  of  their  money  rents  inquired  into^ 
ii.  51.  The  endowments  of,  from  whence  they  generally  arife* 
IV.  150.  Whether  they  have  in  general  anfwered  the  purpofes  of 
their  inftitution,  151.  Thefe  endowments  have  diminiflied  the  dC' 
ceffity  of  application  in  the  teachen^  ^a.    The  privileges  of  git' 
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Aiates  by  refidence,  and  charitable  foundation  of  fefaoIarAips   m- 
jurious  to  collegiate  education,  icy.    Dirdpline  of,  157.         ' 
ColUers  and  coal-heavers,  their  high  earnings  accounted  for,  ii.  1  eg. 
polonUff  new,  the  natural  progrefs  of,  ii.  140.  •    jy* 

— Modem,  the  commercial  advanUfires  derived  from  them 

m.  175.     Ancient,  pa  what  princidks  founded,  343.    Ancient 
Grecian  colonies  not  retained  un4er  lub}e6lion  to  the  parent  ftates 
344r    Diftinaio9  between  jth^  Ron»an  and  Greek  colonies,  74,6*. 
Circumftances  that  led  %o  the  eftablifhment  of  European  colonies  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  ^nd  America,  347.     The  Eaft  Indies  difcovered  by 
Vafco  de  Gama,  348.    The  Weft  Indies  difcovered  by  Columbus 
^^^\    Gold  the  obied  of  the  firft  Spanifh  enterprises  there,  7K± 
And  of  thofe  of  all  other  European  nations,  357.     Caufes  of  the 
profpenty  of  new  colonies,  358.     Rapid  progrefs  of  the  ancient 
Oreek  colonies,  360.    The  Roman  colonies  flow  in  improvement, 
z6i.     The  remotenefs  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies;  greatly  in 
favpur  of  the  E^ropean  colonies  there,  362.     Review  of  the  Britifli 
Amencan  colonies,  370      Expence  of  the  civil  eftablifliments  in 
IJntilh  Amenca,  373.     Ecclefiaftical  government,  374.     General 
titw  of  the  reftraints  laid  upon  the  trdfe  of  the  European  colonies, 
57i-     The  trade  of  th^  Bntifh  colonies,  how  regulated,  377.     The 
mfferent  kinds  of  non-enumerated  commodities  fpecified    1178 
Enumerated  commpdities,  38? .   Reftraints  upon  their  manufaauresl 


preait  <mf  to  tne  poucy  pt  J^urppe  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  ooloniei . 
397,  Throve  by  the  diforder  and  injuftice  of  the  European  goTern- 
inent8,^98.  Have  qontnbijted  to  augment  the  induftry  of  all  the 
pountnes  of  Europe,  491.  Exdufive  privileges  of  trade,  a  dead 
yreight  upon  all  thgfe  exertions  both  in  Europe  and  America  40* 
Have  in  general  been  a  fpurce  of  pxpeqce  inBead  of  revenue  to  their 
pother<oHntries,  405.  Have  only  benefited  their  mother^oun- 
tnes  by  the  ejcclufive  trade  carried  on  with  them,  406.  Confe- 
guencps  of  the  na«gation^a,  409.  The  advantage  of  the  colonv 
trade  to  Bntain  eUamated,  417.  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  ex- 
dufive  commerce  recpmmended,  4,6.  Events  which  have  pre. 
vented  Bntam  from  fenfibly  feehng  the  lof.  of  the  colony  trade,  L7. 
The  effefts  of  thp  colony  trade,  and  the  motfopoly  of  that  trade, 
diftingmfhed,  429.  To  maintain  a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of 
the  dommion  Great  Britain  affumes  over  the  colonies,  441  Amount 
».**>?  ordiijary  peace  eftabliftrnpnt  of,  iUd.  The  two  late  wars 
Bntam  fuftained,  colony  wars,  fo  fqppprt  a  monopoly,  442  Two 
modes  by  which  they  might  be  taxed,  446.    Their  alEiblies  not 

fe^v  I  "t  ^'  ii-  Z^%  ^"f  parliamentary  requifition,  a, 
little  hkey  to  be  raifpd,  ^8.  Reprefentatives  ofj  miht  be  'ad, 
ratted  into  the  BnUlh  pariiatpenf  with  good  effed,  453.  *Anfwer  tl 
pbjeaions  againa  Amencan  reprefentation,  456.  iThe  intereft  of 
iJie  confumer  in  Bntam,  focnficed  t<»  that  of  the  producer,  in  raifinc 
jjneinpire  IB.  Amenca  517,  *^  »     ."H^g 
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Qilumhut  thenotive  that  led  to  his  difeovery  of  Americat  u.  J4S. 
Why  he  gaFe  the  name  of  Indies  to  the  Ifiands  he  dtfcoteredj  349. 
His  triumphal  exhibition  of  their  produ^ionsy  352. 

Columella f  his  inilruction  for  fencing  a  kitchen-garden^  ii.  238.  Ad« 
vifes  the  planting  of  vineyards,  239. 

Commerce f  the  different  conui^n  fti^ndards  or  mediums  madeufe  of  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities,  in  the  early  flages  of|  il  34. 
Origin  of  money,  35.     Definition  of  the  term  value^  42. 

«       — '  Treaties  of,  though  advantageous  to  the  merchants  andma- 

V  nufai^rers  of  the  favoured  country,  neceflarily  difadvantageous.to 
thofe  of  the  favouring  country,  iu.  324.  Tranflation^of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  Portugal  concluded  in  17051 
by  Mr.  Methuen,  325.  Reftraints  laid  upon  the  European  cokoies 
in  America,  37; .  The  preient  fplendour  of  the  mercantile  fyftem, 
owing  to  the  difcoveiy  and  colonization  of  America,  459.  Review 
of  the  plan  by  which  it  prc^ofes  to  enrich  a  country,  485.  The 
intereft  of  the  confumer  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  pro* 
ducer,  jij.    See  jigriculture^  Banie,  Capital,  MattttfaSuru^  Mer* 

;   chantf  Money,  Stock  Trade^  &c. 

pommoditiei,  the  barter  of,  ini'ufficient  for  the  mutual'  fupply  of  the 
wants  of  mankind,  ii.  33.  Metals  found  to  be  the  beft  medium  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of,  35.  Labour  an  invariable  flandard  for 
the  value  of,  48.  Real  and  nominal  prices  of,  difHnguiihed,  49. 
The  component  parts  of  the  prices  of,  explained  and  iDuftrated)  75^ 

.  The  natural,  and  market  prices  of,  diftinguifhed,  and  how  regu- 
lated, 82.     The  ordinary  proportion  between  the  value  of  any  two 

.    commodities,  not  necefTarily  the  fame  as  between  the  qnantities  of 

.  them  commonly  in  the  market^  331.  The  price  of  ru^  pmdoce) 
how  affected  by  the  advance  of  wealth  and  improvement,  340. 

■I.        Foreign,  are  primarily  purchafed  with  the  produce  of 

domeftic  induftry,  iii.  61.      When  advantageoufly  exported  in  a 

.  rude  ftate,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  79.  The  quantity  of,  in  every 
country  naturally  regulated  by  the  demand,  148.  Wealth  in 
goods,  and  in  money,  compared,  153.  Exportation  of,  to  a 
proper  market,  always  attended  with  more  profit  than  that  of  gold 

,  and  filver,  161 .  The  natural  advantages  of  countries  in  particular 
productions,  fometimet  not  poffible  to  druggie  againft,  185. 

Company 9  mercantile,  incapable  of  confulting  their  true  intereus  wben 
they  become  fovereigns,  iii.  479.  An  exclufive  company,  a  public 
nuiiance,  485. 

yi  .— > —  Trading,  how  firft  formed,  iv.  IQ9.  Regulated;  and  joint 
ftock  companies^  diftinguifhed,  ibid,  1 10.  Regulated  companies  in 
Great  Britain,  fpecified,  j  1 1  •   Are  ufelefs,  x  j  3 »    The  conftant  view 

.  of  fuch  companies,  115.     Forts  and  garrifons,  why  never  main- 

taiued  by  regulated  companies,  116.    The  nature  of  joint  ftock 

companies,  explained,  122.  143.    A  monopoly  neceffary  to  enable 

a  Joint  ftock  company  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade,  1 44.    What  k^d 

01  joint  ftock  companies  need  bo  exclufive  privileges,  145.    Joint 

'  ftock  companies,  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade  of  banking,  i^6»  ^^ 

tiado 
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-  trade  of  infunace  may  be  carried  on  fuccefsfolly  by  a  ftock  eotn- 
pany>  147.  Alfo  inlaiui  navigationSy  and  the  fupply  of  water  to  a 
great  city,  i^»  111  fuccefs  of  joint  ftock  companies  in  other  under* 
takinga,  149. 

Competition^  the  effed  of,  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities,  ii.  84* 

-(Among  the  venders,  86.  153* 

Concordat^  in  France^  its  objeS,  iv*  220. 

Cougrefii  American,  its  ftrea^th  owing  to  the  important  charaflers  it 
confers  on  the  members  of  it,  iii.  454. 

ConverfioH  price,  in  the  payment  of  rents  in  Scotland^  explained, 
ii.  284 

Copper^  the  ftandard  meafure  of  value  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
u.  57.     Is  no  legal  tender  in  England,  59.  •  ' 

Cori,  the  largeft  quadruped  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  defcribed. 

Cam,  the  raifing  of,  in  different  countries,  not  fubjed;  to  the  fame  de- 
gree of  rivalfhip  as  manu€&6kures^  ii.  1 1 .  Is  the  beft  ftandard  for 
referved  rents,  51.  The  price  of,  how  regulated,  53.  The  price 
of,  the  beft  ftandard  for  comparing  tbe  different  values  of  particular 
commodities  at  different  times  and  places.  ^6»     The  three  com* 

Ement  parts  in  the  price  of,  75.  Is  dearer  in  Scotland  than  in 
ngland,  1 14^  Its  value  compared  with  that  of  butchers'  meatj  in 
the  different  periods  of  agriculture,  230.  236.  Compared  with 
£lver,  277.  Circumftances  in  a  hiftorical  view  of  the  prices  of 
com,  that  have  mifled  writers  in  treating  of  the  value  of  filver  at 

:  different  periods,  284.  Is  always  a  more  accurate  meafure  of 
value  than  any  other  commodity^   293.     Why  dearer  in   great 

.  towns  than  in  the  country,  297.  Why  dearer  in  fome  rich  com- 
mercial countries,  as  Holland  and  Genoa^  298.  Rofe  in  its  nominal 
price  on  the  difeovery  of  the  American  mines,  300*     And  in  con- 

:    fequence  of  the  civil  war  under  King  Charles  L,  302.  And  in  con* 

.  fequence  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of,  303.  Tendency  of 
the  bounty  examined,  307.      Coronological  table  of  the  prices 

«f>39S- 

The  leaft  profitable  article  of  growth  in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indiak 

colonies,  iii.  89.     The  reftraint&  formerly  laid  upon  the  trade  of, 

unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  98.     The  free  importation 

of,  could  little  affe6t  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  189.     The  pow 

licy  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of,  examined,  263.     The  re^* 

du£Uon  m  the  price  of  com,  not  produced  by  the  bounty,  264, 

Tilla^  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty,  267.     The  money  price 

of,  regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities,  268.     Ik 

luftratiouj  271W    III  effects  of  the  bounty,  274.    Motives  of  tlM$ 

country  gentlemen  is  granting  the  bounty,  276V  The  natural  valuo 

of  com  not  to  be  altered  by  altering  the  money  price,  278*    The 

Umv  fevenl  branches  of  the  com  trade  fjpecified,  291.    The  inland 

dealer,  for  ii&  own  intereft,  will  not  raife  the  price  of  corn  higher 

Ui^  tihe  fcavcity  o£  tkc  feofon  requires,  Hid.    Coro  a  commodity 

.  -  the 
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the  leaftliable  to  be  inono{)olized^  293.  Theinland  dealeninconi 
tpo  numerous  and  difporfed  to  fonn  a  general  combination,  194, 
Dearths  never  artificial^  but  when  government  interferes  impropoiy 
to  prevent  them,  295.  The  freedom  of  the  com  trade,  the  beft 
fecurity  againft  a  famine,  297.  Old  EngliJh  ftatute  to  prohibit  the 
^orn  trade*  298.  Confequences  of  farmers  being  forced  to  become 
corn  dealers,  300*  The  ufe  of  corn-dealers  to  the  Bomers,  305. 
The  prohibitory  ftatute  acrainft  the  com  trade  foftened,  306.  But 
ftill  under  the  influence  of  popular  prejudices,  307.  The  average 
auantity  of  corn  imported  and  exported,  compared  with  the  con* 
lumption  and  annuafproduce,  309.  Tendency  of  a  free  importa* 
tjpn  of  com,  31 1 .  The  home  market  the  moft  important  one  for 
com,  ihU,  jjuties  payable  on  the  importation  of  grain,  before 
13  Geo.  III.,  312,  Note*  The  impropriety  of  the  ftatute  22  Car.  II. 
ifor  regulating  the  importation  ox  wheat,  confefied  by  the  fufpenfion 
of  its  execution,  by  temporary  ftatutes,  313.  The  home-market 
indire£Uy  fupplied  by  the  exportation  of  com,  iiiJ»  How  a  liberal 
iyft^m  of  free  exportation  and  importation,  among  all  nations, 
would  operate,  316.  The  laws  concerning  com,  fimilar  to  thofe  re- 
lating to  rehgion,  318.  The  home  market  fupplied  by  the  carryiog 
^de,  ibid.  Thefyftemof  laws  conneded  with  the  eftabh(hmeotof 
the  bounty,  undeferving  of  praife,  319.  Remarl^  on  tbe^tute 
13  Geo.  IIL,  321. 

porjfforatiom^  tendency  of  the  exclufive  privileges  of,  on  trade,  ii.  95* 
184  By  what  authority  ere^ed,  191.  The  advantages  cor- 
porations derive  from  the  furrounding  country,  193.  Check  the 
pperations  of  competition,  198.  Their  internal  regulations,  com* 
bmations  againft  the  public,  200»  Are  injurious,  even  to  the 
members  of  them,  20 <•  The  laws  of,  obftrudl  the  free  circulation 
of  labour,  frpxn  one  employment  to  another,  211, 

^> — —  The  origin  of,  iii.  103 .  Are  exempted  by  their  privileges 
frpm  the  power  of  the  feudal  barons,  105*  The  European  £aft 
India  companies  difadvantageous  to  the  eaftera  commerce,  171* 
The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations  ought  to  be  deftroyedySO^. 

Cottagers,  in  Scotland,  their  fituation  defcribed,  iL  179.  Are  cheap 
manufadurers  of  ftocki^gs,  1 8 1  •  The  diminutioii  of^  is  Eoglandi 
confidered,  354. 

Coward,  char^der  of,  iv.  190* 

Credit,     See  P piper  money ^ 

Qru%ades  tp  th^  Hply  Land,  favourable  to  the  revival  of  comnei^, 
iii.  III. 

Currency  of  ftates,  remjtrks  on,  iii.  2 19* 

Ct^fioms%  th^  motives  apd  tendency  of  drawbacks  finom  the  ivX^ 
pf,  iii.  ^52*  The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  increafed  by  ^^^ 
backs,  259- 

t>F"s'  Occafion  Qf  firft  imppfing  the  duties  of,  iv.  109.  Oririn  of 

thofe  duties,  345.    Three  ancient  branches  of,  346.    Drawbaeki 
pff  94§r  At^  reguhted  a<;i:ordinj^  to  the  merc^tile  fyftev,  549< 
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Fmuds  pradifed  to  obtain  drawbacks  and  bounties,  350.  The 
duties  ofy  in  many  inftances  uncertain,  352.  Improvement 
^^9  Aiggeftedi  353.  Computation  of  the  expence  of  coUeding 
them,  376. 


D 

Dttlryt  the  bufinefs  of,  generally  carried  on  as  a  fare-all,  ii.  355.  Cir* 
cumftances  which  impede  or  promote  the  attention  to  it,  356. 
Englifh  and  Scotch  dairies,  357. 

Danuhci  the  navigation  of  that  river  why  of  little  ufe  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  from  whence  it  flows,  ii«  32. 

Davenant,  Dr.  his  obje^ions  to  the  transferring  the  duties  on  beer  to 
the  malt,  confidered,  iv.  367. 

Dearths^  never  caufed  by  combinations  among  the  dealers  in  com^ 
but  by  fome  general  calamity,  iii.  295.  1  he  free  exercife  of  the 
corn  trade  the  bed  palliative  againft  the  inconveniences  of  a 
dearth,  306.  Com  dealers  the  beft  friends  to  the  people,  at  fuch 
feafons,  308. 

Debts f  public,  the  origin  of,  traced,  iv.  397.  Are  accelerated  by 
the  expences  attending  war,  399.  Account  of  the  unfunded  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  403.  The  funded  debt,  404.  Aggregate  and 
general  funds,  408.  Sinking  fund,  410,  418.  Annuities  for  terms 
of  years,  and  for  lives,  411.  The  redudiion  of,  during  peace,  bears 
no  proportion  to  its  accumulation  during  war,  420.  The  plea  of 
the  interefl  being  no  burden  to  the  nation,  confidered,  428.  Are 
feldom  fairly  paid  when  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  434. 
Might  eaiily  be  difcharged,  by  extending  the  Britifhfyftem  of  tax* 
ation  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  441.  Ireland  and 
America  ought  to  contribute  to  difcharge  the  public  debts  of  Bri« 
tain,  459. 

Deckery  Sir  Matthew,  his  obfervation  on  the  accumulation  of  taxes, 
iv.  337.  His  propofal  for  transferring  all  taxes  to  the  confumer^ 
by  annual  payments,  confidered,  342. 

Demand^  though  the  increafe  of,  may  at  firft  raife  the  price  of  goodSj 
it  never  fails  to  reduce  it  afterwani,  iv.  134. 

Denmark f  account  of  the  fettlements  of,  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  iii.  367. 

Diamonds^  the  mines  of,  not  always  worth  workin?  for,  ii«  270. 

Di/cifline,  the  great  importance  of,  in  war,  iv.  59.  Inftances, 
61,  5cc. 

Diverfionss  public,  their  political  ufe,  iv.  206. 

DomingOf  ^/.,  miflaken  by  Columbus  for  a  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
iii.  349.  lu  principal  produ£lionf.,  350.  The  natives  foon  ftripped 
of  all  their  gold,  353.  Hiftorical  view  of  the  French  colony 
there,  369. 

Doom/Jay  book,  the  intention  of  that  compilation^  iv.  270* 

Dorians,  ancient,  where  the  colonies  of>  fettled,  iii.  343. 

Dramatic  exhibit2onS|  the  political  ufe  of|  iv.  ao6. 
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Di^awbaehi  in  coiRineree#ex^Wnedy  vkif^  Tbe  idotiref  to,  and 
tendency  off,  exphmed,  iii  152.  On  wines,  citrrants,  and  wraaght 
,  &k9i  253 .  On  tobacco  sMd  Cugsr^  254.  On  wines,  pastkaUtly 
coniidered,  255.  Were  originally  grantffi  to  encourajK  thecnry- 
ing  trade,  258.  The  revenue  of  tne  cuftoms  increated  by  themi 
259.     Drawbacks  allowed  in  favour  of  the  colonies*  389. 

Dru^St  regulations  of  their  importation  and  exportation,  iii.  508. 

Druniennefif  the  motive  to  this  vice  enquired  into,  iii.  242. 

Dtttchf  thnr  fettlenients  in  America  flow  in  infrprdvemeiit,  beesnfe 
under  the  government  of  anexclufive  company,  iii.  367.  ThdrEaft 
India  trade  checked  by  monopoly,  469*     Meofiires  taken  by,  to 
monopolyof  the  fpice  trade,  4^6.     Bet  Hslkund. 


Ed/l  India,  reprefentttion  of  the  miferabfe  ftate  of  the  proriocetof, 
ufcder  the  Enelifh  ^ov^mment  there,  ii.  i  io«  HiftoricM  view  of  tbe 
Bnrbpeftn  tra&  with  thofe  countries^  31^.  Rkse  countriei  more  po- 
pulous and  rich  than  com  countries,  321 .  The  real  price  of  hbeor 
tower  in  China  and  lodofbm,  than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe^ 
3^2.  Gold  and  fihr^r  the  moft  profitable  commo^ties  to  carry 
thither,  323;  The  proportional  value  of  gold  to  filver,  h»^  rated 
theiV9  33o. 

■a-  •  •  ^  ,  great  ettenfion  of  foreign  commerce  by  the  difcovcry  of  a 
paflageto,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  iii«  170.  Hifterieai  re* 
view  of  the  interconrfe  with,  171.  Effed  of  the  annual  exportation 
of  filver  to,  from  Europe,  172.  The  trade  with,  chiefly  carried  oa 
by  exclofive  companies^  467.     Tendency  of  tb^r  ihonopelies,  46^. 

■*  "  •  '     i  Cbmpany,  a  monopoly  againft  the  very  natiota  in  which  it  is 


ere(fted,  fit.  467.  The  operation  of  fnch  a  company  in  a  poor, 
and  in  a  rich  country,  compared,  469.  That  country  whole  ca- 
pitil  is  not  terge  enough  to  tend  to  futh  a  diflamt  trade  edghtoot 
to  engage  iik  it,  473.  The  mereantiie  habits  of  trading  compames 
render  them  incapable  of  confultinff  their  troe  interefts  wheo  they 
becroihe  fovereigns^  479.  The  genius  of  the  adminiilvatio)!  of  tki 
Englifli  company,  480.  Snbordinate  pradiees  of  their  ageata  vA 
clerics,  481.  The  bad  cnndudt  of  agents  in  India  owing  to  thdr 
fituation,  484*.  Such  an  exdufive  company  a  imifiuice  in  eteiy 
refpea^  485. 

brief  revie  w  of  their  hiftory,  i v.  1 3 1  •   Their  prffiiep 


invaded,  132.  A  rival  company  formed^  133V  Th^  twoeedipw^ 
united^  135*  Ar^  inferred  by  the  fpirit  of  war  and  cooqueA,  1)6- 
Agi^ementB  between  the  company  and  government*  ibid.  loter* 
Terence  of  government  in  their  territorial  admintftratiooy  139*  And 
in  the  direSion  at  home,  ibid.  Why  unfit  to  govern  a  ^reat  en^i 
140.  Their  fovereign  and  ^mmerdol  chunideri  nicomnatihfer 
245.  How  the  terr&orial  acqjHfilioo^  oi^  nuglit  be  reniered  a 
fource  of  revenue,  462. 
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Sdmhrgh,  ite  pivfent  flnre  of  tmcfe  oidhg  to  the^  veno^  of  tks 

court  and  ptrliamenty  m.  la. 
Mducatkm,  the  priDcJaal  canfe  of  the  varkMit  taJmtf  obicrvaUe  ia  dif- 

■■  — f  thofe  partt  of,  for  which |bere  are  no  public  inftitutionSy 

generally  the  beft  taught,  V9.  158.  la  univerfitiesy  a  tiew  of,  |68» 
Of  travelling  for^  171.  Courre  o^  in  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece,  172.  In  ancient  RoitiOi  iiid.  The  ancient  teachers  Aiperior 
to  tho&  im  naodem  times,  179.  Public  inftitutions  injurious  to  good 
education^  1  9q.  Inquiry  bow  far  the  public  ought  to  attend  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  181.  The  different  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation in  the  different  ranks  of  tbe  people,  185.  The  advantages  of 
a  proptr  afttentioB  in  the  ftate  to  the  education  of  the  people,  291. 

J^gyptf  the  firft  country  in  which  agriculture  and  manufadures  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cuhirated,  ii.  50.  Agriculture  was  greatly  &• 
Toured  there,  iv.  32*  Was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman  ein« 
pire,35. 

EJeffment^  wEtion  of,  in  England,  whea  inwnted,  and  its  operation^ 
iii.93. 

Emphymentty  the  advantages  and  difadrantages  of  the  different  kinds 
of,  in  the  fame  iieigbbourhoed,  continuaBj  tepd  to  equality,  ii.  15  r» 
The  differences  or  inequalities  aoMmgy  fpecilied,  152.  The  con- 
ftancy^or  precarioufnets  of,  influences  the  rate  of  wages,  157. 

J^ff^A^ffdf,  the  dates  of  its  feveral  fpecies  of  coinage,  fuver,  gold,  and 
copper,  ii.  ^%*  Why  labour  is  cheaper  there  than  in  North  America^ 
105.  The  rate  of  population  in  both  countries  compared,  106. 

— — — ,  the  produce  and  labour  of,  have  gradually  increafed 
from  the  e^riieil;  accounts  in  biftory,  while  writers  are  reprefent* 
ing  the  country  as  rapidly  declinbg,  }ii.  34.  Enameration  of  ob* 
iiru6lions  and  calamities  which  the  profperity  of  the  country  has 
furmounted,  25.  Circumffances  that  favour  commerce  and  manu* 
faftures,  155.  Laws  in  favour  of  agncuhure,  134.  Why  formerly 
isnable  to  carry  on  fareign  wars  ofkNig  dufutio^,  165.     Why  the 

,  eomtneroe  with  France  has  been  fubjeoed  to  fd  many  difcourage* 
ments,  247.  Foundation  of  the  enmity  between  thefe  countries,  249, 
Tranflation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  in  1703,  with  Por- 
tugal, 325.  Zn^my  into  the  value  of  the  trade  with  Portugal,  328* 
Might  procwT  gold  without  the  Portugsd  trade,  329.  Confe* 
queucea  of  fecuring  the  coiony-trade  by  the  navigation  aSf  409, 

J^ngroMmg*     See  FotefialUt^* 

£fUaSs9  the  law  oJF,  prevent^  the  divifion  of  land  by  alieaatioa,  iii.  82  ^ 
Indention  of,  84. 

£ur9pC9  general  review  of  the  (evtral  mitions  of,  as  to  their  improve* 
menX  fine*  the  difeovery  of  America,  ii.  316.  The  two  richeft 
comntries  in,  ef»|oy  the  greateff  (hares  of  the  carrying  trade,  iii.  69* 
bowtry  ii^  the  advantage  derived  by,  from  the  diicovery  and  eo- 
lomzation  of  America,  400.  The  particular  advantages  derived 
by  each  eolQiu^g  country,  404»    And  by  others  which  have  r9 

Its  MxfkiU^fp 
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,C  Vty  Oil    HUb^ILOUI  l^llLCiavu  \fi    un  im»- 

ountries^  2 1 1*     Is  generally  in  farour 
in  bank  mAey*  againft  thofe  whicb 


Eaf change f  the  operation  of,  in  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  diibrent 
countries,  iii.  144.  The  courfe  of,  an  uncertain  criterion  of  theba- 

.    lance  of  trade  between  two  countries, 
of  thofe  counties  which  pay 
pay  in  common  currency,  234. 

Excife,  the  principal  obje^  of^  iv.  345,  The  duties  of»  more  ckar 
and  diilind  than  the  cuftoms,  352.  Aife^s  only  a  fewai^des 
of  the  moft  general  confumption,  353.  The  excife  fcheme  of  Sir 
Robert  Wafpole  defended,  358.  The  excife  upon  home*made  fer- 
mented and  fpirituous  liquors,  the  moft  produdlive,  360.  Expeoce 
of  levying  excife  duties  computed,  375.  The  laws  of,  more  tcxa- 
tious  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms,  380. 

Exerclfef  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by  .the  invention  of  fiit- 
arms,  iv.  57. 

Expencett  private,  how  they  influence  the  national  capital,  iii.  28.  The 
advantage  of  beftowing  them  on  durable  commo^ties,  30. 

Export  trade,  the  principles  of,  explained,  iii.  67.  When  rude  pro- 
duce may  be  advantageoufly  exported,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  79. 
Why  encouraged  by  European  nations,  iii.  173*  By  what  means 
promoted,  1 74.  The  motives  to,  and  tendency  of,  drawbacks  of 
duties,  252.  The  grant  of  bounties  on,  confidered,  261.  £x« 
portation  of  the  materials  of  manufadures,  review  of  the  refbaints 
and  prohibitions  of,  iii.  494. 


Faith f  articles  of,  how  regulated  by  the  civil  magiftrates,  iv.  2oB. 

Families  feldom  remain  on  large  eftates  for  many  generations  in  com- 
mercial countries,  iii.  129. 

Famine*     See  Dearth. 

Farmers  of  land,  the  feveral  articles  that  compofe  their  gain,  diftin- 
guiflied,  ii.  80.  Require  more  knowledge  and  experience  than  the 
generality  of  roanufadurers,  196.  In  what  their  capitals  coni2ft,4i3« 

«  ,  the  great  quantity  of  produdive  labour  put  into  motion  bj 

their  capitals,  iii.  52.  Artificers  neceifary  to  them,  77.  Their 
fituation  better  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of .  IJurope,  95. 
Labour  under  great  difad vantages  every  where,  97.  Origin  of  long 
leafes  of  farms,  128.  Are  a  clafs  of  men  lead  fubj^  to  the 
wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly,  191.  Were  forced,  by  old  ftatatesi 
to  become  the  only  dealers  in  com,  300.  Could  not  fell  com 
cheaper  than  any  other  com  merchant,  301.  Could  feldom  fell  it  fo 
cheap,  362.  The  culture  of  land  obftrudled  by  this  divifionof 
their  capitals,  304.  The  ufe  of  com  dealers  to  the  farmers,  305. 
-,  how  they  contribute  to  the  annual  produdion  of  the  hmdi  ac- 


cording to  the  French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  economyi 
iv.  4. 

of  the  public  revenue,  their  chara£ler,  iy..^7. 416. 


Feudal  government,  miferable  date  of  the  occupiers  of  land  Ofider, 
iii,  7*  Trade  and  intereft  of  money  uadeo  9*     Feudal  chiefs,  their 

•  power, 
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power^  82.  Slaves,  their  fituationi  (^7.  Tenures  of  land,  90^' 
Taxation,  96*  Original  poverty  and  fervile  ftate  of  the  tradefmen 
in  towns,  icx>.  Immimities  feldom  granted  but  for  valuable  con - 
fiderations,  10 1.  Origin  of  free  burghs,  102.  The  power  of 
the  barons  reduced  by  municipal  privileges,  105*  I'he  caufe  and 
eSc€t  of  ancient  hofpitality,  119.  Extenfive  power  of  the  ancirtit 
barons,  121.  Was  not  eftablifhed  in  England  until  the  Norman 
conqucft,  123.  Was  filently  fubverted  by  manufaftures  and  com- 
merce, 125. 

Feudal  wars,  how  fupported,  iv.  49.  Military  exercifes  not  ^  well 
attended  to,  under,  52.  Standing  armies  gradually  introduced  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  feudal  militia,  66,  Account  of  the  cafual- 
ties  or  taxes  under,  314.  Revenues  under,  how  enjoyed  by  the  great 
landholders,  395. 

Fiarsj  public,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the  inftitution  explained, 
ii.  284. 

Fines  for  the  renewal  of  leafes,  the  motive  for  exa6ting  them,  and  their 
tendency,  iv.  264. 

^iVf-arms,  alteration  in  the  art  of  war,  efFeAed  by  the  invention  of, 
iv,  57.  71.  The  invention  of,  favourable  to  the  extenfion  of  civi- 
lization, 72. 

Fj/b,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  ii.  77.  The 
multiplication  of,  at  market,  by  human  induftry,  both  limited  and 
uncertain,  ii.  370.  How  an  increafe  of  demand  raifes  the  price  of 
fifh,  371. 

Ftfheriety  obfervations  on  the  tonnage  bounties  granted  to,  iii.  281* 
To  the  herring  fiihery,  282.  The  boat  fifhery  ruined  by  this 
bounty,  285. 

Flanders t  the  ancient  commercial  profperity  of,  perpetuated  by  the 
folid  improvements  of  agriculture,  in.  137, 

FlaXf  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  ii.  76. 

Fleetwood f  Bifhop,  remarks  on  his  Chromcon  Tretiofum,  ii.  285. 
289. 

Flour,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,*ii.  76. 

Foodf  will  always  purchafe  as  much  labour  as  it  can  maintain  on  the 
fpot,  ii.  227.  Bread  and  butchers'  meat  compared,  230.  235.  Is 
tne  original  four^e  of  every  other  produ  Aion,  257 .  The  abundance 
of,  connitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  gives 
the  principal  value  to  many  other  kinds  of  riches,  272. 

ForefiallingVLud  engrolfing,  the  popular  fear  of,  like  the  fufpicions  of 
witchcraft,  iii.  309. 

Forts y  when  neceffary  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  iv.  107. 

France,  fluftuations  in  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  for  money  there,  -during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  ii.  137.  Remarks  on  the  trade 
and  riches  of,  138.  The  nature  of  apprenticefhips  there,  187. 
The  propriety  of  reftraining  the  planting  of  vineyards,  examined, 
ii.  240.  Variations  in  the  price  of  grain  there,  282.  The 
money  price  of  labour  has  funk  gradually  with  the  money  price  of 
coroy  3 13.     Foundation  of  the  Miffiffippi  fchenae,  478. 

1  I  3  Frantie^ 


486  ot9%k  TO  not 

IrMnci,lkde  tmie  AfinduAry  tobe  found  in  the  ^tiBatno*  tom^f^ 
iii.  lo.  Defcriptkm  of  tlie  daf*  of  fmHeiH  €ft1ied')^Ufm»  90. 
Law$  rdatiae  to  the  teaure  ofkuid>9|;«  Senrites  feniieii|rex»ded 
befide  rent*  mJ»  The  taSk,  wkat*  and  ks  DpeRKtion  in  checkiiAg 
the  cultivation  of  land,  96.  Origin  of  the  magiftraiteB  aad  ooandli 
of  ckies.  107 •  ^  dired  le;gal  encouragement  given  to  a^jiictU 
tare*  155.  Ill  poli^  of  M.  Colbert's  cointBercial  TegaHdMs, 
SCO.  French  good§  neatily  taxed  in  Great  Britatn*  209.  Tbe 
commercial  intercourfe  between  France  and  England  now  chiefly 
carried  on  by  fmugglen,  2««.  The  policy  of  the  conimercial 
reftrainta  between  France  and  Britain,  coniidered»  211.  State  of 
the  coinage  there,  217.  Why  the  commerce  wkh  Enghndhas 
been  fubje^ted  to  difcoun^ementu,  24  7.  Fonndatioa  c^tke  «• 
mity  between  thefe  countries,  249.  Remarks  concerning  the 
£s2gnor-age  of)  cein,  3  5< .  Standard  of  the  gold  coin  thefe,  356.  The 
trade  of  the  French  coloniee,  how  regulated,  378.  The  eovemment 
of  the  colonies  condu6ked  wil3i  moderation,  393.  The Togar  celo- 
nies  of,  better  governed  than  thofe  of  Britain,  394.  The  kngdom 
o^  how  taxed,  449.  The  members  of  the  league  ^J^DnghtaMie  in 
defence  of  their  own  importance,  than  for  any  other  caufe,  45^. 
■I  ,  the  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  economy  adqjted 

by  philofdphers  there,  defcribed,  iv«  4.  Under  what  divedioD  the 
funds  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  are  placed,  lox.  General  iUte 
of  the  roads,  102 •  The  nniverfities  badly  covemed^  15^.  Reonrics 
on  the  management  of  the  parliaments  o^  2 1 1 .  Meafnres  lafcen 
in,  to  deduce  the  |>ower  of  the  clergy,  220.  Account  <tf  the  mode 
of  redtifying  the  mequaiities  of  the  predial  tatUe  in  the  geneiality  of 
Montauban,  273.  The  perfonal  taille  explained,  gog.  Tkitk- 
^equalities  in,  how  renaedied,  306.  How  the  pertooal  taiUediT- 
courages  cultiTation,  308.  Tbe  Vingtieme,  311.  Stamp  dotiei 
and  the  controle,  317,  320.  The  capitation  ftas,  JM»wratN«  329. 
Reftraints  upon  the  interior  trade  of  the  cfMintry  by  the  local  mnetj 
of  the  revenue  laws,  383 .  The  duties  on  tobacco  and  fait,  hflvi^ 
vied,  388.  The  dififerent  fources  of 'revenue  in,  569.  ifowthe 
^finances  of,  might  be  reformed,  390.  Tbe  Fnendi  fyftem  of  tas« 
ation  compared  with  that  in  Brititin,  391.  The  aiature'oftotitioes 
explained,  413.  Eftimate  of  the  whok  national  debt  of,  414. 
jFrf(f<a/f/yrgeneFally  a  predominating  principle  in  'homan'imtiiret'iii.  *9* 
Fuller* i  earth,  the  -ex^portation  of^  ^hy  prohibited,  iii.  505* 
"Fuuds^  Bntifli,  brief  hxftorical  view  of,  iv.  ^g.  Operation  of,|iO' 
litically  coniidered,  424.  The  practice  of  funding  :ha8  giadoiilj 
enfeebled  every  ftate  that )has  adopted  it,  431* 
Fur  trade,  the  firft  principles  of^  ii.^53. 


G 

'&Mur,  Vafco  de,  the  firft  !Europeati  who  di£coTeredB«a«aIti«ci[  to 
the  Eaft  Indies^  iv.  548. 

Cardenin^, 


tMffmgf  ^  fS^^  ^^»  ^ingjuUbe4  19  the  ^mpoa^t  parts^ 
ii.  8 1 .     Npt  a  profitable  epiploy^icot^  aj 7 « 

C^nerrf  fund,  in  the  Piitifl^  fiDanjC^t,  explained,  it.  408. 

Gfinoa,  whj  cotj^  is  de^r  ip  the  terrijtory  of,  ji.  298. 

Clfifg^Wfih^  tnid^  pf>  doi^led  in  ii&/een  feam,  byerediog  banks 
there,  ii.  44a.  Why  a  city  pf  ftuM^v  trade  Dhan  Eduibunghy 
iii.fa,  «.  ^ 

Coldi  not  the  ftandard  of  yaj^e  in  ]S<ngl^Ad9  ii*  59*  Jx%  value  neafured 
hj  ijtlver,^.  Ref^Fmatioiji  o^  t;^  ^d  iCOJn,  6f .  Aj^int  price  of 
gpldin  £og}a2¥i9  6a.  The  wor^iqg  the  jmines  of,  in  f  evu,  very 
npjpcofitable,  2^7 .  Qi,ia}iti£^  for  iw^ich  this  jioetfd  it  rallied,  ^69. 
The  proportioMiil  ysiliu?  ojft  to  fily^r^^ow  .rated  before  and  after /the 
difcavefy  of  the  AcneriGEUi  ^i^es,  33c.  la  cheaper  in  the  Spaaifh 
market  than  filver^  55 a.  Cre,at  K^^xk^  of,  jiemktited  annually 
fr^9^  P^^Ft^i^ to  £ngl^uEi4»  iii.  3^.  Why  little  of  it  j-emains  in 
^n^gjUnd,  S^.     JfB  sd^l^ys  'to  ^e  h^djfpr  its  yal«?,  530. 

G0I4  J9^^fih^r,i  the  pdc^s^y  ^ow^t&6iQd  by  die  incneafe  of  the 
quantity  of  the  metalfli«  ii.  2)94.  Ajreica^Bunodities  that  i^ur?lly  feck 
the  boft  inar^€^^;i95.  A;ie  .metals  oftheleaft  value  ^unongithe 
pooreft  -^ation^,  a97 .  The  i([^u:e^fe  m  i^he.quantity  of,  iby  i^eajpuB  .of 
wealth  and  impryv^ipent^  hs^  m  t^JQ/cbMicr  <to  dtmiuifh  their  jitaiue^ 
299.  The  annual  confumption  of  thefe  metak  >veny  confideni^le, 
%y^  AaBu4  ^-mp^at^ioja  f^^  into  Spain  a»d  jR^uftugs^  ^25.  Ai:e 
j^Ql  Jijb^l jr  to  rnylt^ply  tbey,Qr>d^e  deniand,  398^  Tht  curability  jof, 
tihe,cauie  of  t^e.^Q^P^  of  thejr  price,  399.  On  |i^atjcirciim- 
fta^es^the  AViai^ity  of,  juji  every  par.t;icu]iar  co.untry,  aepen^s,  ay 2, 
The  Xo^  v^i^e  ojf  t^efe  n>€;tal8  i»  a  country^  no  .evidence  at  ats 
l^ealth^  fioxxhmf  hijgh  value  ^>t8  ppveirty^  577. 

^  if  not.<^papJ[py^,at  hfmtf  willcbe  fenjt  abroad  natmthAaiiding 

,aDpff9l]^tt>sti€in9>iii.i7..  Xh^iBeiifQ9>why£lv:<^ean.natiQnBhave  ftudi^ 

to  accumulate  thefe  metals,  f^ .    Commercisd  argumenta  in  favour 

pf  thejir  eiupoFtiatio^  ir^a .      Tih£y(e^  j^nd  ^  .other  .cpcnmodities,  Axa 

mutually  the  prioe^  ^,e9bch  .oth^r,  .148.      ^he  xpiantity  of,  in 

every  c;Quntiy>  (r^ulatedrby^^e  offoftual  demaAd,  449.    ^2^y.the 

prices  of  tbi^fe  iqal^  do  inot  'fl.a^Uitf  e  Co  aoudi  as  tfaoCe  of  cUiier 

IQOxpmf>(di^i^,  1*50.     To^referye  a  .due  iquaottty  of,  ip  a  couiitRy« 

no  proper  objedt  of  attention  for  the  government,  151.     '3^e.ac- 

xumul^d  j^old  ai^  ^ver  iti  a  countvy  diftingutfl^d  into  ithnee 

parts^  (158.    .^  g^e^yt .quantity  .qf  b^uUion .ake:m^tQly  exported  4tod 

imported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign  trade,  162.    Annual  amount 

of  thefe  metsds  iflBporte4JRt.o;3|^in  Jmd  Portugal,  .1,63 .      The  .im^ 

portation  of,  not  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  fbreiffn  itcade, 

167.  The  value  of,  how  affe€led  by  the  difcovery  of  the  American 

mines,  168.      And  by  the?  paffage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

to  the  Eafl  Indies,  170.     EifeQof  the  annual  exportation  of  filver 

to  the  £ail  Indies,  172.  The  commercial  means  purfued  toincreafe 

the  qu^ui^ity  of  tl^fe^ai^sils  in ^cavn^^y,  1*7^- 209.     BuUion \|iqw 

received  s^  paid  ^t  tbeibanliL  of  .^.irviUtdAm,  2\z<g.  At  ^hat  price, 

I  I  4  225, 
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2259  Note.  A  trading  country  without  mines,  not  likely  to  hett* 
haufted  by  an  annual  exportation  of  thefe  metals,  240.  The  ^alue 
of,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  depreciated  by  reftraining  the  export- 
ation of  them,  271.  Are  n6t  imported  for  the  purpofes  of  plate  or 
coin,  but  for  foreign  trade,  331.  The  fearch  after  mines  of,  tbc 
mod  ruinous  of  all  projeds,  354.  Are  valuable,  becaufe  fcarcti 
and  difficult  to  be  procured,  3  (5. 

Corgias,  evidence  of  the  wealth  he  acquired  by  teaching,  ii.  208. 

Covernmenif  civil,  indifpenfably  necefiary  for  the  fecurity  of  private 
property,  iv.  73.  Subordination  in  fociety  by  what  means  intro- 
duced, 74.  Inequality  of  fortune  introduces  civil  government  for 
its  prefervation,  8o.  The  admrniftration  of  juftice,  a  fource  of  re- 
venue in  early  times,  81 .  Why  government  ought  not  to  have  the 
management  of  turnpikes,  99  Nor  of  other  public  works,  105. 
Want  of  pariimony  during  peace,  impofesa  necefiity  of  contrading 
debts  to  carry  on  a  war,  399.  Muft  fupport  a  regular  adminiftration 
of  juftice  to  caufe  manufadures  and  commnxe  to  fiourifh,  400. 
Origin  of  a  national  debt,  40 1.  Progreiiion  df  public  debts,  401. 
War,  why  generally  agreeable  to  the  people,  417. 

GovemerSf  political,  the  greateft  fpendtnrifts  in  fociety,  iii.  27. 

Grajfesi  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  butchers'  meat,  ii.  234. 

Crazierif  fubjedl  to  monopolies  obtained  by  manufadlurers  to  their 
prejudice,  lii.  506. 

Greece,  foreign  trade  promoted  in  feveral  of  the  ancient  ftates  <^,  iv.  35, 
Military  exercifes,^  a  part  of  general  education,  52.  Soldiers  not 
a  diftin6i  profeffion  in,  54.  Courfe  of  education  in  the  republics 
of,  172.  The  morals  of  the  Greeks  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Ro« 
mans,  iM,  Schools  of  the  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  17J. 
Law  no  fcience  among  the  Greeks,  176.  Courts  of  juftice,  177. 
The  martial  fpirit  of  the  people  how  fupported,  188. 

Creei  colonies,  how  diftinguiflied  from  Roman  colonies,  iii.  346. 
Rapid  progrefs  of  thefe  colonies,  360. 

Greei  language,  how  introduced  as  a  part  of  univerfity  education^  iv. 
162.     rhilofbphy,  the  three  great  branches  of,  163. 

Grouttd-reniBf  great  variations  of,  according  to  iituatton,  iv.  281. 
Are  a  more  proper  fubjed  of  taxation  than  houfes^  286. 

Gum  fenega,  review  of  the  regulations  impofed  on  the  trade  for, 
iii.  509. 

Gunfowdetf  great  revolution  effedled  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  in- 
vention o^iv.  Sl'l^'  This  invention  favourable  to  thecxten- 
fion  of  civilization,  72. 

Gujiavus  Vafa,  how  enabled  to  eftablifh  the  reformation  in  Sweden, 

.   IV.  223. 


H 

Banfeattt  league,  caufes  that  rendered  it  formidable,  iii.  107.    Why 
no  veftige  remains  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hans  townSi  136. 

HambvriK 
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Jfamiurgh,  Vigio  oi  the  Bank  of,  explained)  Hi.  220.  Sources  of  the 
revenue  of  that  city,  242,  246.  The  inhabitants  of,  how  ta^ed 
to  the  ftate,  298. 

'  Company,  fomfe  account  of,  iv.  ii2« 

Heart b-money,  why  abolifhed  in  England,  iv.  290. 

Henry  Yin,  of  England,  prepares  the  way  for  the  reformation  bjr 
(huttingouttheauthorityof  the  Pope,  iv.  224, 

Hernng  bufs  bounty,  remarks  on,  iii.  281.  Fraudulent  claims  of  the 
bounty,  284.  The  boat-fifliery  the  moft  natural  and  profitable,  285. 
Account  of  the  Britiftx  white-herring  fifhery,  287.  Account  of  the 
buifes  fitted  out  in  Scotland,  the  amount  of  their  cargoes,  and  the 
bounties  on  them,  519-, 

Hidesi  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  dif- 

tant. market,  ii.  360.      Price  of,  in  England  three   centuries   ago^ 

'^6$.     Salted   hided  inferior  to   frefh  ones,  366.      The  price  of, 

now  a£Pe£ted  by  circumftances  in  cultivated  and  in  uncultivated 

countries,  368. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  interefting  remarks  on  the  population  of, 
ii.  120.     Military  chara£kerof  the  Highlands,  iv.  60. 

Hobhesy  Mr.  remarks  on  his  definition  ot  wealth,  ii.  45. 

Hogsy  circumftances  which  render  their  flefh  cheap  or  dear,  ii.  354, 

^0/A2iiJ,obfervations  on  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  republic  of,  ii.  139. 
Not  to  follow  fome  buiinefs,  unfafhionable  there,  147.  Caufe  of 
the  dearnefs  of  corn  there,  298. 

,  enjoys  the  greatefl  ihare  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 
iii.  69.  now  the  Dutch  were  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  t(> 
Great  Britain,  193.  Is  a  country  that  profpers  under  the  heaviefi 
taxation,  1^9.  Account  of  the  Bank  of  Amflerdam,  220*  This 
republic  derives  even  its  fubfiflence  from  foreign  trade,  250. 

•— — ,  tax  paid  on  houfes  there,  iv.  289.  Account  of  the  tax  upoa 
fucceffions,  313.  Stamp  duties,  316.  High  amount  of  taxes 
in,  340.  392.  Its  profperity  depends  on  the  republican  form  of 
government,  393. 

Honoraries  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges,  tendency  of,  to  quicken 
their  diligence,  iv.  152. 

Hofcf  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  how  made,  ii.  389. 

HoJpUalhy 9  ancient y  the  caufe  and  effe6t  of,  iii.  119.  iv.  39^. 

Hou/hf  different  acceptations  of  the  term  in  England,  and  fome  other 

countries,  ii.  1 82.    Houfes  confidered  as  part  of  the  national  flock, 

414.     Houfes  produce  no  revenue,  415. 
*— —  the  rent  of,  diilinguiihed  into  two  parts,  iv.  280.     Operation 

of  a  tax  upon  houfe  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  281.  '  Houfe 

rent  the  bell  teft  of   the  tenant's  circumftances,   285.      Proper 

regulation  of  a  tax  on,  ibiJ»    How  taxed  in  Holland,  289.    Hearth 

money,  290.     Window  tax,  ibid, 
Hud/on*s  bay  company,  the  nature  of  their  eftablifhment  and  trade^ 

iv.  126.     Their  profits  not  fo  high  as  has  been  reported,  128. 
Hunters,  war  how  Supported  by  a  nation  of,  iv.  44.      Cannot  be  very 

numerous,  46.     No  eftablifhed  adminiftration  ot  juftice  tieedful 

among 
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9mong  ihtm,  7^*  A^e  tbr  fi>k  foaadttioii  cfcank and  ptecfideoq 
amoDgi  75*  No  confiderlble  inequalitjr  of  fortune,  or  {ubordioa« 
tion  to  be  found  among  them,  76.  No  hereditary  ho^pun  ta  {tich 
a  fociety,  78. 

Hujbandnuni  war  how  fupported  by  a  nat^a  ofj  !▼•  47^ 

Hufiandry    See  AffrtcvJuure*, 


I  and  J 

J$maica%  the  returns  of  trade  from  that  iiland,  why  irregular,  {7.4^}. 

Idlenefs  unfashionable  in  Holland,  ii.  147. 

Jewels »    See  BtofUi, 

Importation t  why  reftraints  hare  been  impofed  on,  with  die  twolusds 
of,  ill.  175.  How  reftrfuned  to  iecuce  a  snonopolj  of  the  1umd£- 
market  to  domeftic  indufby,  176.  The  true  policy  43f  the&  re- 
ftraints  doubtful,  177.  The  free  importation  ox  foreign  QiaB)i^ 
tures  more  dangerous  than  tjiat  of  «:aw  xoatenal^  1 87 .  Hqw  bx  % 
may  be  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  /certain  f^rdgn 
goods,  199.  How  far  it  may  be  ^oper  to  re&are  the  fnoe  iispott- 
ation  of  goods,  after  it  has  been  interrupted*  X02»  .Of  the  ma- 
terials of  manufadure,  review  of  the  leg^l  encQUig^ments  givcQ 
to,  486. 

Independents^  the  principles  of  that  fed  e;yftlained#  iv.  zox* 

Indies,    See  Eajf  S^uiW^^ 

/ndqfi^n,  the  £^vecal  cMTes  of  people  there  kept  diftind,  iv.  gj. 
The  natives  of,  how  pnerented  irom  undertaking  Jong  fgt^  ipy. 


^es,  34. 
Indufiry,  xi 


the  different  kinds  of,  feldom  dealt  imp^rtif^Ij  wiith  hf^j 
nation,  ii.  4.  The  fpeQie9  of,  fre^uentbr  local,  ^,  t^nXW&t 
{uited  to  the  dejmandi  87.  Is  increased  hf  the  Jiberal  ^reward  of 
labour,  IZ4.  How  affe&ed  by  -feafons  of  plenty  and  fcaccitf,4^6. 
Is  more  advantageoufly  exerted  in  towns  than  in  the,couiitry^  M4* 
The  average  produce  of^  always  fuited  to.the;aven^  wQOAfan^tiQB^ 
292.  Is  promoted  by  the  circulation  .of  papec-money,  458. 
Three  requifites  to  putting  induftry  in  motion;  4^6. 
•  — f  how  the  genem  chara^ler  ofnatioiis  is  eftixi^jted  (»y^4ii.9.  A<i^ 
idlenef&f,  the  prouortion  between^  bow  re^ulated^  .^2^  jCs^^inployoi 
for  fubfiftence,  before  it  extendjs  to  conveniencies  and  lu^ciury,;^. 
Whether  the  general  induftry  of  a  fociety  is  jpromoted  bjr  commer- 
cial reftraints  on  importatioi^  1 77 .  Private  mtereft  naturally  points 
to  that  employment  molt  advantageous  to  the  fociety,  17^.  £ut 
without  intending  or  knowing  it,  .i8j[.  Legal  xegulatioD3  of 
private  indudry,  dangerous  aiTuqptions  of  power,  l8;&.  JDomqftic 
induftry  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  wha,t.can  beipurchafedche^r 
frqm  abroad^  183.  Of  the  fociety,  can  augment  pijy  ippwpw- 
tion  9S  iu  capital  augments,  184.  When  it  i](^ybe  neceifaiy  to 
impofe  fome  burden  upon  foreign  induftry,  to  fevQur  %\f9fi  s^t  komet 
«92«    Theiree  ^encife  of  juviuftxy  o^ght  tp.beal]o;iived  ltoatl,J^j* 
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Tbe  natural  effBit  of  evtry  indiviicbal  to  better  &it  cooiiAm,  vffl» 
if  unreftnunedy  refuk  in  the  profperity'of  the  feciety^  319. 

In/urmtei,  from  ^re,  and  fea  rifles,  the  oatiine  aiul  proiu  of,  ex« 
andnedy  ii.  f  65.  The  trade  of  infcuasice  may  be  fucce&fuUy  car* 
ried  on  by  a  joint  ftock  company,  iv.  147, 148. 

Intereft^  landed,  znonied^  and  tradtng^  diftiog^ui£bed,iii  3^. 

»«— -«^  for  tbe  afe  of  money,  the  foundation  of  thatt  alionranoe  ex« 
^  plained,  ii  79.  Hiitorical  view  of  the  alterations  of,  in  Englaad, 
and  other  countries,  135.  Remarks  on  the  high  rates  of,  in  Ben- 
gal, 143.  And  in  China,  145.  May  be  raifed  by  defeAive  laws,- 
independent  on  the  influence  of  vealth  or  poverty,  ibid  The  loweft 
ordinary  rate  of,  muft  fomewhat  more  than  compenfate  occafional 
Mies,  146  The  covtmoB  relative  proportion  between  iiftereft  Ikn4 
mercantile  pio&ts  tn<|«iped  wt'O,  I48« 

was  not  lowered  in  •confequence  of  the  difcovery  ini  the 


American  mines,  iii.  39.  How  tbe  legal  rate  of,  ought  to^e  fixed, 
43«  Confe^uffices  of  its  being  fixed  too  high  or  too  low,  44. 
liW  market  rate  of,  regulates  Hie  price  of  lanid,  45*  WfaetlbQr  a 
proper  object  of  taxation,  iv.  294. 

Irdand^  why  never  Ukely  to  furntm  cattle  to  the  prejudice  of  Gaeat 
firitatn,iii.  1S7.  The-propofed  abfentee  tax  tihere  confidened^dv. 
375.  Ought  in  juftice  to  oontribute  toward  the  diCcfaafipe  of  4he 
public  debt  of  Great  &itain,  45^.  Expediency  of  a  iinion  iwith 
Great  Bntaun,  460. 

J&orra/«x,  tbe  haodfomeiaoomebemade  by  teaching,  ii.  207^ 

baiy^  tbeonly  great  country  in  Europe,  which  has  been  cidtiiiatedand 
inproEved  in  every  ipart  kfj  aoeaos  of  its  foreign  commerce,  iii,  15 Ji^ 
Was  originally  colonized  by  the  iDorians,  343. 

JurMiOionsf  territorial,  did  not  originate  .in  the  fisndal  law,  iii.  nsa. 

Jufiieef  the  adminiftration  oi^  a  "diity  of  the  £(EnReveign,jiv.'y2.  In 
earlv  times  a  ibotrce  of  revsenue  to  ;him,  8]f .  The  mafeiog  jntfice 
£ibtendeBt  to  the  reveime^  a  foitroe  of  grestt  abufes,  >82 .  Is  nover 
Bdniniftered  •gratis,  85.  The  whole  adminiftralnon<of,  luitraB'in- 
•coofidorable  part  of  the  expence  jof  government,  86.  How^he 
whole  e»pence>of>juftiGe  roi|^ht  be  fdefcayed  fi-om  the  fftes  of  raart* 
fiUd,  Tbe  imerfverence  «of  tbe  jurt^di^fcions  of  the  fevscal  EngHfh 
courts  of  law,  accounted  for,  88 •  Law  language,  ihow icornifttedy 
90.  The  judtcisil  and  executive  ipower,  why  divided,  9.J .  (By 
'whom  the  eKpfiiu:ei>f  die  adminiikation  of,  ought  to  be  IfaoBne^ 
a38. 


K 

yrfl&ft,»the  Bwedifli  itraveUer,  Im  account  of  the  :hizibaiidi7-'of^he 

BritHh.colonie8  in  North  America,  ii.  349.  ^ 

Kelp^  a  rent  demanded  on  the  rocks  on  which  it  gro.w8,  ii.  2S4« 
aUig^  underifeudal  dnfiitutions,  .no  /more  ithan  the  gresteft  rbaron^in  4hc 
nation  4ii*i2a.«  Was  JuaaUeto  reftodnthe  wiolenoe  of  bis  barensi  IS4. 

2  King^ 
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Km^f  treafnre-trove  an  important  branch  of  revenue  to»  h.  395. 

His  iituation  how  faTourable  for  the  accumulating  treafure,397. 
•  In  a  commercial  country,  naturally  fpends  his  rerenue  in  luxmies 

UiiL     Is  hence  driven  to  call  upon  his  fubje^  for  extraordinary 

aids,  J98. 
Kihgf  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  average  price  of  wheat,  ii.  306. 
Kitigi  and  their  miniilers,    the  greateft  fpendthrifts   in  a  country, 

iii.27« 


Labour i  the  fund  which  originally  fupplies  every  nation  with  its  annoal 
confumption,  ii.  i  •  How  the  proportion  between  labour  and  con- 
fumption  is  regulated,  ibid.  The  difierent  kinds  of  induftry  feldom 
dealt  impartially  with  by  any  nation,  4.  The  divifion  of  labour 
confidered,  6.  This  divifion  increafes  the  quantity  of  work,  11. 
Inftances  in  illuftration,  17.  From  what  principle  the  divifion  of 
labour  originates,  19.     The  divifibilityof,  governed  by  the  market, 

I  26.  Labour  the  real  meafure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  com« 
modities^  44.  Different  kinds  of,  not  eafily  eflimated  by  imme- 
diate comparifon,  45.  Is  compared  by  the  intermediate  ftandard  ef 
money,  46.  Is  an  invariable  ftandard  for  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties, 48.  Has  a  real  and  a  nominal  price,  49.  The  quantity  of 
labour  employed  on  different  objed^s,  the  only  rule  for  exchanging 

'  them  in  the  rude  ftages  of  fociety,  70.  Difference  between  the 
wages  of  labour  and  profits  on  ftock,-in  manufa^ures,  72.  The 
whole  labour  of  a  country  never  exerted,  Bi,  Is  in  every  inftance 
fuited  to  the  demand,  87.  The  cffe^s  of  extraordinary  caUs  for^  89. 
The  deductions  made  from  the  produce  of  labour  employed  upoo 
hnd,  98.  Why  dearer  in  North  America  than  in  England,  105. 
Is  cheaper  in  countries  that  are  ftationary,  107.  The  demand  for^ 
would  continually  decreafe  in  a  declining  country,  109.     The  pro- 

'  vince  of  Bengal  cited  as  an  inftance,  no.  Is  not  badly  paid  for 
in  Great  Britain,  iii.  An  increafing  demand  for,  favourable  to 
population,  121.  That  of  freemen  cheaper  to  the  employers  than 
that  of  flaves,  122.  The  money-price  of,  how  regulated,  130. 
Is  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies,  140.      Common  labour  and 

.  ikilful  labour  diftinguiflied,  155.  The  free  circulation  of,  from  one 
employment  to  another,  obftruded  by  corporation  laws,  211.  The 
unequal  prices  of,  in  different  places^  probably  owing  to  the  law  of 
Settlements,  218.  Can  always  procure  fubfiftence  on  the  fpot 
where  it  is  purchafed,  227.  The  money  price  of,  in  different 
countries,  how  governed,  297.  Is  fet  into  ncotion  by  ftock  em- 
ployed for  profit,  396.  The  divifion  of,  depends  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  ftock,  408.  Machines  to  facilitate  labour  advantageous 
to  fociety,  426. 
fc  ■  ,  productive  and  unproductive,  diftinguiflied,  iii.  i .  Variout 
orders  of  men  fpeciEed^  whofe  labour  is  unproductive,  3^.    Unpro- 

dudrv^ 
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Ai^ive  labourers  all  maintained  by  revenue,  g.  The  price  of,  how 
raifed  by  the  increafe  of  the  national  capital,  38.  Its  price, 
though  nonunally  raifed,  may  continue  the  fame,  41.  Is  liberally 
rewarded  in  new  colonies,  358. 

Labour  of  artificers  and  manufadurers,  never  adds  any  value  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy,  iv.  9.  This 
do£lrine  ihewn  to'  be  erroneous,  23.  The  productive  powers  of 
labour,  how  to  be  improved,  25. 

Laiourers,  ufeful  and  produ^ive,  every  where  proportioned  to  the  ca« 
pital  flock  on  which  they  are  employed,  ii.  3.  Share  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  in  mod  cafes,  with  the  owners  of  the  ilock  on  which 
.  they  are  employed,  74.  Their  wages  a  continued  fubjed  of  conteib 
between  them  and  their  mailers,  99.  Are  feldom  fuccefsful  in  their 
outrageous  combinations^  1 01 .  The  fufficiency  of  their  earnings,  a- 
point  not  eafily  determined,  102.  Their  wages  fometimes  raifed 
by  increafe  of  work,  103.  Their  demands  limited  by  the  funds 
defUned  for  payment,  1 04.  Are  continually  wanted  in  North  Ame- 
rica, 107.  Miferable  condition  of  thofe  in  China,  io8.  Are  not 
ill  paid  in  Great  Britain,  in.  If  able  to  maintain  their  famities 
in  dear  years,  fhey  mud  be  at  their  eafe  in  plentiful  feafons,  11 2* 
A  proof  furniihed  in  the  complaints  of  their  luxury,  119.  Why 
worfe  paid  than  artificers^  156.  Their  interefts  ftridily  connected 
with  the  intereits  of  the  fociety,  395.  Labour  the  only  fource  of 
their  revenue,  410.  £ffe<:^  of  a  hfe  of  labour  on  the  underftand- 
ings  of  the  poor,  iii.  182. 

Landy  the  demand  of  rent  for,  how  founded,  ii.  74,     The  rent  paid, 
enters  into  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  75. 
Generally  produces  more  food  than  will  maintain  the  labour  neceffary 
to  bring  it  to  market,  227.     Good  roads,  and  navigable  canals^ 
equalize  difference  of  fituation,  228.     That  employed  in  raifing. 
food  for  men  or  cattle,  regulates  the  rent  of  all  other  cultivated 
land,  237.  247.     Caa  clothe  and  lodge  more  than  it  can  feedf 
while  uncultivated,  and  the  contrary  when  improved,  252.     The 
culture  of  land  producing  food,  creates  a  demand  for  the  produce  of 
other  lands,  272.     Produces  by  agriculture  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  vegetable,  than  of  animal  food,  293.     The  fuU  improvement  ot^ 
requires  a  flock  of  cattle  to  fupply  manure,  345.     Caufe  and  effect 
of  the  diminution  of  cottagers,  354.     Signs  of  the  land  being  com- 
pletely improved,  358.     The  whole  annual  produce,  or  the  price  of 
it,  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  rent,  wages,  and  profits  of  dock,  394. 
',  the  ufual  price  of,  depends  on  the  common  rate  of  intereft  for 
money,  iii.  44.  The  profits  of  cultivation  exaggerated  by  proje6kor8» 
71.     The  cultivation  of,  naturally  preferred  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, on  equal  terms,  76.     Artificers  neceflary  to  the  cultivation, 
of,  77.     Was  all  appropriated,  though  not  cultivated,  by  the  nor- 
thern deftroyers  of  the  Roman  empire,  81.     Origin  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture   under  the  feudal  government,  82.     Entails,  84* 
Obftacles  to  the  improvement  of  land  under  feudal  proprietors,  86. 

Feudal 
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Feudal  tetmnfy  90*  Feudal  taxatioay  96.  Tile  iropiTiveiiieut  of 
land  checked  in  France  by  the  tailk»  ibid.  Occupiers  of,  hbour 
mder  great  difadvaatages,  97.  Origin  of  long  leafes  of,  12S. 
Small  proprietors,  the  beft  improiwrs  of,  13 1.  SmaHpurchafers 
of»  caooot  hope  to  raife  fortunes  by  cukhrationy  152.  Tenares  of, 
w  the  Britiih  American  colonies,  370. 

Landi  ia  the  moft  permanent  fource  of  reremie,  iv.  24S.  The  rent 
of  a  whole  country,  not  eqnal  to  the  ordinary  levy  upon  the 
people,  249.  The  reyenue  from,  proportioned,  not  to  the  rent, 
but  to  the  produce,  252 .  Reafons  for  i^ng  the  crown  hrnds,  253. 
The  land>tax  of  Great  Britain  eonfidered,  259.  An  iinproiKd 
land-tax  fuggeiled,  264..  Aland-tax,  however  equally  ratra  by  a 
general  furvey,  will  foon  become  unequal,  272.  Tythes  a  reiy 
unequal  tax,  274.     Tythes  difcourage  improvement,  275. 

LanMoIdersf  why  firequently  inattentive  to  their  own  particular 
interefts,  ii.  394.  How  they  contribute  to  the  annual  prodo^ion 
of  the  land,  according  to  the  French  ag^cukural  fyftem  of  politi- 
cal oecoQomy,  iv.  4.  Should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part 
of  their  own  land,  266, 

Lstsn  langruage,  how  it  became  an  eflential  part  of  ^tmiverfity  educa- 
tion, iv.  16 1, 

La*ufy  the  language  of,  how  corrupted,  iv.  90.  Did  not  improve 
into  a  fcience  in  antient  Greece,  176.  Remarks  on  the  courts  of 
juftice  in  Greece  and  Rome,  177. 

Lawj  Mr.  account  of  his  banking  fcheme  for  the  improvement  of 
Scotland,  ii.  478. 

LawytrSf  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  ii.  160.  Great 
amount  of  their  fees,  iv.  85. 

LeafeSi  the  various  ufual  conditions  of,  iv.  264. 

Leatbtr^  reilri^ons  on  the  exportation  of  unmaira&^^ured,  iiL  506. 

LtSuris  in  univeriities,  frequently  improper  for  inftruftion,  ir« 
156. 

Lsvityf  the  vices  of,  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  therefore 
feverely  cenfured  by  them,  iv.  203. 

Liberty  f  three  duties  only  neceffary  for  a  fovereign  to  attend  tO|  for 
fupporting  a  fyftem  of,  iv.  42. 

Limat  computed  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  city,  izi.  363. 

Linen  manufacture,  narrow  policy  of  the  mafter  manufadurerB  tQi 
iii.  487. 

Uterature^  the  rewards  of,  reduced  by  competition,  ii.  206,  Wa» 
more  profitable  in  ancient  Greece,  207.  The  cheapnefs  of  liteiarj 
education  an  advantage  to  the  public,  209. 

l^Qone  of  money,  the  nature  of,  analyfed,  iii.  35.  \*Tht  extenfiTe 
operation  oi^  36. 

Lochf  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  opinion  of  the  difference  between  the 
market  and  mint  prices  of  lUver  bullion,  ii.  64.  His  account  of  the 
cauie  of  lowering  the  rates  of  intereft  for  money,  examined,  iii.  39* 
Hu  dxSda&ioa  between  money  and  moveable  goods^  140. 

LoJih^fp 
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Xo4%x>  eheaper  in  Iiondoii^  than  iiv  »)r  other  eaplfsd  city  »  Eu- 
rope^ ii«  182. 

Lo^t  the  origin  and  euaffeyment  of,  \v.  165. 

Lotierieff  the  true  nature  of,  aocl  the  caaft  of  their  ht^^h^  exjrkinedy 
ti  164. 

X»£ri«  inftances  of  the  ani^erfal  reiianct  mankind  have  on  it,  ii«i64. 

Luthermuf  origrin  and  priociplet  of  that  £eikt  it.  32  j. 

Luxuries f  diflinguiflied  from  necefTarieB,  iv«  331.  Operation  of  taxes 
on,  534.    The  good  and  had  properties  oJF  tAzes  on,  374. 


M 

Maeiden^  Philip  of,  the  fuperiority  that  difcipline  gave  his  army  oter 
thofe  of  hit  enemies^  rr.  61 . 

Machines  for  facilitating  mechanical  operations,  how  invented  and  iin« 
proved^  ii.  14.     Are  advantageous  to  every  focfety,  426* 

Madder,  the  cultivation  of,  long  confined  to  Hollandi  by  Englifh 
tythesi  iv.  276. 

Madeira  wine,  how  introduced  into  North  America  and  Britain, 
ill.  257. 

Maltt  reafons  for  transferring  the  duty  on  brewing  to,  iv.  363.  Dif- 
tfllery,  ho^  to  prevent  fmuggling  in,  365. 

MamtfoButiSi  the  great  advantage  refuking  from  a  divifion  of  labour 
in,  ii.  7.  Inftancea  in  tUuftracion,  17.  Why  profits  inereafe  in  the 
higher  ftages  of,  76.     Of  what  parts  the  gains  of  manufaffcures 

•  coafiil,  So.  The  private  advantage  of  fecrets  in  manufa^ures,  91, 
Peculiar  advantages  of  foil  and  utuation,  ibid.  Monopolies,  92. 
Corporation  privileges,  93.  The  dedudions  made  from  labour  em* 
ployed  on  manufa^ures,  99.  Inquiry  how  far  they  are  aflfeded  by 
feafonsof  plenty  and  fcarcity,  128.  Are  not  fo  materially  affe^ed 
by  circumftances  in  the  country  where  they  are  carried  on,  as  in  the 
places  where  they  art  confumed,  129.  New  tnanufa6tures  generally 
give  higher  wages  than  old  ones,  176.  Are  more  profitabfy  carried 
on  in  towns  than  in  the  open  eountty,  194.     By  what  means  the 

Prices  of,  are  reduced,  While  the  fociety  continues  improving,  384. 
nftanoes  in  hard  ware,  385.     Inftances  in  the  woollen  manurafture, 
586«     What  fixed  capitals  art  required  to  carry  on  particular  ma- 
Bufo^ms,  412. 
i     niri.ii  it'n.nifc  fof  dt(Uiit  ^  £ile,  why  not  eftabliihed  in  North  Ame* 
rica,  ki.  78.     Why  manufadiires  are  prefemed  to  foreign  trade, 
for  the  employment  of  a  capital,  79.     Motives  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  manufa&ures  for  diftant  fale,  1 12.     How  fhifted  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  1 13 .     Natural  eircumilances  which  contribute  to  the 
eftabiifinaent  of  them,  1 14.     Their  effe^  on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country,  119.      The  independence  of  artifans  ex- 
plained, r26.     May  flourifh  amidft  the  ruin  of  a  country,  and  begin 
to  decay  on  the  retuia  of  its  profpetity^  164.    Inquiry  how  far  ma- 
nufactures 
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nufadures  might  be  affeded  by  a  freedom  of  trade,  202.  ThoGs 
thrown  out  of  one  bufioefs  can  transfer  their  induilry  to  collateral 
employment 8j  205 .  A  fpirit  of  combination  among  them  to  fupport 
monopolieSy  206.  Manufacturers  prohibited  by  old  ftatutes  nrom 
keeping  a  {hop>  or  felling  their  own  goods  by  retail,  300.  The 
ufe  of  wholefale  dealers  to  manufa^urers,  304.  Britifh  reftraints 
on  manufadures  in  North  America^  385.  The  exportation  of 
inilruments  in,  prohibited*  512. 

ManufaQurers ,  an  unproduSive  clafs  of  the  people,  according 
to  the  French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ceconomy,  vt.  7. 
The  error  of  this  dodlrine  (hewn,  21.  How  manufacturers  aug- 
ment the  revenue  of  a  country,  26.  Why  the  principal  fupport 
of  foreign  trade,  31.  Require  a  more  extenuve  market  than 
rude  produce  of  the  land,  34.  Were  exercifed  by  flaves  in  ancient 
Greece,  37.  High  prices  of,  in  Greece  and  at  Rome,  38.  Falfe 
policy  to  check  manufactures  in  order  to  promote  agriculture, 
41.  In  Great  Bntau,  why  principally  fixed  in  the  coal  coun- 
tries, 338. 

Manure^  the  fupply  of,  in  moft  places  depends  on  the  ftock  of  cattle 
raifed,  ii.  345. 

Maritime  countries^  why  the  firft  that  are  civilized  and  improved, 
ii.  28. 

Martial  fpirit,  how  fupported  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  iv.  188.  The  want  of  it  now  fupplied  by  ftanding  ar- 
mies, 189.  The  eftabliihment  of  a  militia  little  able  to  fupport 
it,  190. 

Mediterranean  fca  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  firft  attempts  in  na» 
vigation,  ii.  30. 

MeggenSf  Mr.  his  account  of  the  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
iilver  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  ii.  325*  His  relative  proportion  of 
each,  331. 

Mercantile  fyftem  explained^  iv.  348. 

Mercenary  troops,  origin  and  reafon  of,  iv.  50.  The  numbers  of, 
how  limited,  51. 

Merchants^  their  judgments  more  to  be  depended  on  refpeding  ^^ 
interefls  of  their  particular  branches  of  trade,  than  with  regard  to 
the  public  interelt,  ii.  397.  Their  capitals  altogether  circmatingt 
412.  Their  dealings  extended  by  the  aid  of  bankers  notes,  446. 
456*  Cuftoms  of,  firft  eftablifhed  to  fupply  the  want  of  laws,  and 
afterward  admitted  as  laws,  464.  The  manner  of  negociating  billt 
of  exchange  explained,  ihid.  The  pernicious  tendency  of  draw- 
ing and  redrawing,  465. 

•— ,  in  what  method  their  capitals  are  employed,  iii.  48.  Their 

capitals  difperfed  and  unfixed,  54.  The  principles  of  foreign 
trade  examined,  67.  Are  the  belt  of  improvers,  when  they  turn 
country  gentlemen,  118.  Their  preference  among  the  different 
fpecies  of  trade,  how  determined,  178.  Are  adtuated  by  a  nar- 
row fpirit  of  monopoly,  224.    The  feveral  branches  of  the  con 

trade 
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.  trade  fpecified  and  confidered,  29 1«  The  government  of  a  conv- 
pany  of,  the  worfl  a  country  can  be  under,  367.  Of  London  not 
good  oeconomiflsy  439.  ' 

Merchants^  an  unprodudUve  clafs  of  men,  according  to.  the  prefent 
agricultural  fyilem  of  political  oeconomy  in  France,  iv.  11  The 
quick  return  of  mercantile  capitals  enables  merchants  to  advance 
money  to  government,  400,'  Their  capitals  increafed  by.  lending 
money  to  the  ftate,  401. 

Merciery  de  la  Riviere,. M.,  charafter  of  his  natural  and  eflential  order 
of  political  focieties,  iv.  29.  ^ 

Metals,  why  the  beft  medium  of  commerce,  ii.  35.  Origin  of  damped 
coins,  37.  Why  different  metals  became  the  ftandard  of  value 
among  different  nations,  57.  The  durability, of,  the  caufe.of  the 
fleadinefs  of  their  price,  329.  On  what  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals  in  every  particular  country  depends,  372^ 

■ '  reftraints  upon  the  exportation  of,  iii.  507. 

Metaph^cii  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iv.  166. 

Metayers^  defcription  of  the,  clafs  of  farmers  fo  called  in  France, 
iii.  90. 

Methodtflss  the  teachers  among,  why  popular  preachers,  iv.  194. 

Methueny  Mr.  tranilation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  by  him 
between  England  and  Portugal,  iii.  325. 

Mexico  was  a  lefs  civilized  country  than  Peru,  when  firft.vifited  by  the 
Spaniards,  ii.  317. 

— —  prefent  populoufnefs  of  the  capital  city,  iii.  363.  Low  ftate  of 
arts  at  the  firft  difcovery  of  that  empire,  ibid^ 

Militia^  why  allowed  to  be  formed  in  cities,  and  its  formidable  na« 
ture,  iii.  107. 

*  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  iv.  5 J.     How  diftin- 

guiihed  from  the  regular  ftanding  army,  ^6,  Mult  always  be  infer 
nor  to  a  ftanding  army,  58.  A  few  campaigns  of  fervice  may  make 
a  militia  equal  to  a  ftanding  army,  60.    Inltances,  61  • 

MMt  a  moft  perifhable  commodity,  how  manufactured  for  ftore, 

Millsy  wind  and  water,  their  late  introdu6iion  into  England^  ii.  390* 
Mines y  diflinguifhed  by  their  fertility  or  barrennefs,  ii.  258.  Compa- 
rifon  between  thofe  cki  coal  and  thofe  of  metals,  262.  The  compe* 
tition  between,  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  263.  Tl\e  work- 
ing of,  a  lottery,  266.  Diamond  mines  not  always  worth  working, 
270.  Tax  paid  to  the  King  of  Spain  from  the  Peruvian  mines,  314. 
The  difeovery  of  mines  not  dependent  On  human  fkill  or  induftryj 

373*  . 
— 1 in  Hungrary,  why  worked  at  lefs  expence  than  the  neighbour* 

ing  ones  in  Turkey,  iv.  38. 

Minings  projeds  of,  uncertain  and  ruinous,  and  unfit  lor  legal  encoi^- 

u  ragement,  iii.  354. 

Mirabeau^  Marquis  de,  his  character  of  the  oeconomical  table,  iv.  30* 

MljIJtffippi  fcheme  in  France,  the  real  foundation  of,  ii.  478. 

iliW»/,  for. tythe,  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  iv«;t  79.  ^ 

TOL«jT.  K  iv  Moneys 
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Money f  the  origin  ofytraced,  ii.  35.  Is  the  reprefentative  of  hb^uri 
44*  The  value  ofy  greatly  depreciated  by  the  difcovery  of  the  Ame' 
rican  mines^  47.  How  d}£Ferent  metals  became  the  ftandard  mon^ 
of  different  nations,  57.  The  only  pare  of  the  circulating  capital 
of  a  focietyy  of  which  the  maintenance  can  diminiih  their  neat 
reairenuet  428.  Makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  fociety,  429. 
The  term  money,  in  common  acceptation,  of  ambiguous  meaning, 
430.  The  circulating  money  in  lociety,  no  meafure  of  its  reve- 
nue, 432.  Paper  money,  434.  The  ene£^  of  paper  on  the  circu* 
lation  of  cafh,  436.  Inquiry  into  the  proportion  the  circulating 
money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  annusu  produce  circulated  by  it, 
441.  Paper  can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  caih,  of  which  it 
lupplies  the  place,  in  any  country,  448.  The  pernicious  pnt^ce 
of  raiiing  money  by  circulation  explained,  465* 

■■  the  thie  came  of  its  exportation,  iii.   17.    Loans  of,  the 

principles  of,  analyfed,  3  3 .  Monied  intereft,  difUnguifhed  from  the 
Mnded  and  trading  intereft,  35.  Inquiry  into  the  real  caufes  of 
the  redufkion  of  intereft,  39*  Money  and  wealth  fynonymous 
terms  in  popular  language,  139.  And  moveable  goods  compared, 
140.  Tne  accumulation  of,  ftudied  by  the  European  nations,  142. 
The  mercantile  arguments  for  liberty  to  export  gold  and  filver,  Hid. 
The  validity  of  thefe  arguments  examined,  f  45 .  Money  and  goods 
mutually  the  price  of  each  other,  148.  Over- trading  caufes  com- 
plaints of  the  icarcity  of  money,  152.  Why  more  eafy  to  buy  goods 
with  money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods,  153.  Inquiry  into 
the  circulating  quantity  of,  in  Great  Britain,  160.  £ffed  of  the 
difcovery  of  the  American  mines  on  the  value  of,  i68.  Money 
and  wealth  different  things,  I72,  Bank  money  explained,  220. 
See  Coins f  G$U,  and  Silver, 

Monopolies  in  trade  or  manufadures,  the  tendency  of,  ii.  92.  Are  ene- 
mies to  good  management,  229. 

>  tendency  of  making  a  monopoly  of  colony  trade,  iii.  430. 

Countries  which  have  colonies,  obliged  to  (hare  their  advantages  with 
many  other  countries,  462 .  The  chief  engine  in  the  mercantile  fyftem, 
466.  How  monopolies  derange  the  natural  diftribution  of  the  ftock 
of  the  fociety,  468.  Are  fupported  by  unjuft  and  cruel  laws,  494* 
of  a  temporary  nature^  how  far  juftifiable,  iv.  143.     Per* 


petual  monopolies  injurious  to  the  people  at  large,  144. 
Montauhan^  the  inequalities  in  the  predial  tallie  in  that  generality,  how 

reftified,  iv.  273. 
MonUjquteUy  reafons  given  by  him  for  the  high  rates  of  intereft  among 

all  Mahometan  nations^  ii.  1^6. 
■  * examination  of  his  idea  of  the  cau£e ,  of  lowering  the 

rate  of  intereft  of  money,  iii.  39. 
Morality  f  two  different  fyftems  of,  in  every  .civilized  fociety,  iv.  202. 

The  principal  pointa^of  diftinttion  between  them,  203.     The  tie* 

of  obligation  in  each  fyftem,  204.    Why  the  morals  of  the  common 
I*  people  are  nu>re  regular  in  fedaries  than  under  the  eftabliihed 

church,  205.    The  exceffes  of,  how  to  be  corre&ed|  206. 

Mmlkh 


Monlkti  M.  his  account  of  Joint  ftock  companies,  defeftive,  iv.  id^« 
Mimf  Mr.  his  illuftration  ot  the  operation  of  money  exported  tor 

commercial  purpofes,  iii«  14.3. 
MuSc,  why  a  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian  education,  iv.  17^.    And 

dancingi  great  amufements  among  barbarous  nations,  xyj. 

N  . 

Nations f  fometimes  driven  to  inhuman  cuftoms,  by  poverty,  ii.  2.  The 
number  of  ufeful  and  productive  labours  in,  always  proportioned 
to  the  capital  ftock  on  which  they  are  employed,  3.  The  feveral 
forts  of  induftry,  feldom  dealt  impartially  by,  4.  Maritime 
nations,  why  the  fir  ft  improved,  28* 

■II  '  ,  how  ruined  by  a  negle€fc  of  publio  isconomy,  iii.  20*  Evi* 
dences  of  the  increafe  of  a  national  capital,  23 .  How  the  expencet 
of  individuals  may  increafe  the  national  capital,  28. 

NavigatioHf  inland,  a  great  means  of  improving  a  country  in  arts  and 
induftry,  ii.  31.    The  advantages  of,  229. 

■  ■'  ■«  ,  may  be  fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint  ftock  compa^ 
nies,  iv*  147* 

-,  aft  of  England,  the  principal  difpofitions  of^iii.  192^ 


Motives  that  di£tated  this  law,  194.  Its  political  and  commercial 
tendency,  195.  Its  confequences,  fo  far  as  it  a£Fe6ied  the  colony 
trade  with  England,  409.  Diminifhed  the  foreign  trade  with  Eu- 
rope, 411.  Has  kept  up  high  profits  in  the  Britiih  trade,  413. 
Subjects  Britain  to  a  diiadvantage  in  every  branch  of  trade  of 
which  {he  has  not  the  monopoly^  414. 

Necejfaries  diftinguifhed  from  luxuries,  iv.  331.  Operation  of  taxes 
on,  333.     Principal  neceffaries  taxed,  337. 

Negro  flaves,  why  not  much  employed  in  raifing  com  in  the  Englifh 
colonies,  iii.  89.  Why  more  numerous  on  fugar,  than  on  tobacco 
plantations,  90. 

NiU^  river,  the  caufe  of  the  early  imptovement  of  agriculture  and 
manufaftures  iq  Egypt,  ii.  31. 

O 

0 J//,  bread  made  of^  not  fo  fuitable  to  the  human  conftitution,  at 

that  made  of  wheat,  ii.  251. 
Oeconomtfttj  feft  of^  in  France,  their  political  tenets^  iv.  4* 
Ontology  J  the  fcienceof,  explained,  iv.  i67» 
Oxfordf  the  profefforftiips  there,  JinecureSi  iv.  153, 


Paper  mcufjr,  the  credit  of,  how  eftablifhed,  ii.  434.    The  operation 
of  paper  money  explained,  435.    Its  effeft  on  the  circulatioQ  of 

K  K  a  *  cafh. 
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ct(h»  436.  Promotes  mduftiy»  438.  Operation  of  the  fevml 
banking  companies  eftablifhed  m  Scotland,  442.  Can  never  exceed 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which  it  fupplies  the  place)  b 
any  country,  448.  Confequences  of  too  much  paper  being  ifibedr 
449.  The  pradice  of  drawine  and  redrawioe  explained,  with  hi 
pernicious  ette  As,  464*  The  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  paper 
credit  ftated,  483.  Ill  effe6b  of  notes  ifiued  for  fmall  fums,  487. 
Suppreffing  fmau  notes»  renders  money  more  plentifuli  488.  The 
currency  of,  does  not  affed  the  prices  of  goods,  490.  Accouotof 
the  paper  cunencv  in  North  America,  493. 

Pafer  moaevf  expedient  of  the  government  of  Pennfylvania  to  raife 
money,  iv.  246.  Why  convenient  for  the  domeftic  purpofes  of 
the  North  Americans,  452. 

Parii  enjovs  little  more  trade  than  is  necefiary  for  the  confumptioB 
of  its  mnabitants,  iii.  1 1  • 

Parifi  miniftersf  evils  attending  vefting  the  eledion  of,  in  the  peopk, 
iv.  227.^ 

PaHlmony  it  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capitals,  iii.  i]* 
Promotes  induftry,  14.     Frugal  men  public  benefactors,  18. 

i  ■■  ■■  ■  is  the  Only  means  by  which  artificers  and  manu&duren 
can  add  to  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  fociety,  according  to  the 
French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ceconomy,  iv.  10. 

Pa/iure  land,  under  what  circumftances  more  profitable  than  arabk 
uind,  ii.  232.    Why  it  ought  to  be  inclofed,  234. 

Patronage f  tne  right  of^  why  eftablifhed  in  Scotland,  iv.  228. 

Pay,  miUtary,  ongih  and  reafon  of,  iv.  50. 

Pennfyhanioi  account  of  the  paper  currency  there,  ii.  495.  Good 
confequences  of  the  government  there  having  no  religious  eftabliOi- 
ment,  iv.  201.     Derive  a  revenue  from  their  paper  currency,  453' 

JPeopkt  how  divided  into  produdlive  and  unprodufkive  clafies,  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  French  fyftem  of  agricultural  political  oeconomy» 
iv.  4.  The  unprodu^ve  clafs,  greatly  ufeful  to  the  others,  12. 
The  great  body  of,  how  rendered  unwailike,  tj^.  The  different 
opportunities  of  education,  in  the  different  ranks  of,  185.  Tbc 
inferior  ranks  of,  the  greateft  confumets,  358*  The  luxuriooi 
expences  of  thefe  ranks  ought  only  to  be  taxed^  361. 

Perfecutwn  for  religious  opinions,,  the  true  caufe  of^  iv.  194. 

Peruy  the  ditcovery  of  the  filver  mines  in^  occafioned  thofe  in  Europe 
to  be  in  a  great  meafure  abandoned,  ii.  263.  Thefe  mines  ji^d 
but  fmall  profit  to  the  proprietors,  264.  Tax  paid  to  the  king  of 
Spain  from  thefe  mines,  314.  The  early  accounts  of  the  fpkndor 
and  ftate  of  arts  in  this  country,  grreatly  exaggerated,  3 17.  Prefent 
ftate  of,  under  the  Spani(h  government^  3 1 8.  The  working  of  the 
mines  there  become  graduauy  more  expenfive,  335. 

#-  ,  low  ftate  of  arts  there  when  nrft  difcovered,  iii.  363.  I< 
probably  more  populous  now,  than  at  any  former  period,  364* 

Phlhfophyf  natural,  the  origin  and  objeds  of,  iv.  103.  Moral,  the 
nature  of,  explained,  264.    Logict  thee  origin  and  empbynKat 

of,  1^5.  .       .  '       •  . 

Pbjficmt, 
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Phjficians,  why  amdhj^  rewarded  for  their  labour,  ii.  ifo. 

Pb^eit  the  ancient  (yftemof,  expkinedy  iv.  i66.  1 

Pmma^g,  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a  divifion  oflabour  in  tliit 
arty  11.7. 

Plate  of  private  fkmilies^  the  melting  it  down  to  fupjply  ftate  exi- 
genciea,  an  infignificant  refource^  iii.  159.  New  plate  u  chiefly  made 
from  old,  333. 

Ploughnun%  their  knowledge  more  extenfive  than  the  generality  of 
mechanics,  ii.  197. 

Pneumatics^  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iv.i  66. 

Poivrei  M.,  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Cocliin  China,  ii.  244. 

Poland,  a  country  ftiU  kept  in  poverty  by  the  feudal  fyftem  of  its 
government,  ii.  376. 

Political  economy,  the  two  diftindt  objeds,  and  two  different  fyftems 
of,  iii.  138. 

*— — — — <^  the  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of,  adopted  by  French 
philofophers,  defcribed,  iv.  i.  Clafles  of  the  people  who  contri- 
bute to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  4.  How  proprietors  con- 
tribute, ibid.  How  cultivators  contribute,  5.  Artificers  and  manu- 
fa^iurers,  unprodu6tive,  7.  The  unprodu£live  clafles  maintained 
by.  the  others,  1 1.  Bad  tendency  of  reftrifUons  and  prohibitions  in 
trade,  17^  How  this  fyftem  is  delineated  by  M.  Quefnai,  19.  The 
bad  effi^s  of  an.  injudicious  political  economy,  how  correSed,  21. 
The  capital  error  in  this  fyftem  pointed  out,  ibtJ. 

PolltaMCSt  origin  of,, under  the  feudal  government,  iii.  lOl. 

■  why  efteemed  badges  of  flavery,  iv.  309.    The  nature 

'     of,  confldered,  327. 

Poor,  hiftory  of  the  laws  made  for  the  provifion  of,  in  England,  ii.  2X2* 

Popeoi  Rome,  the  great  power  formerly  aflumed  by,  iv.  213.  Hia 
power,  how  reduced,  218.  Rapid  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  222* 

PoPulationtnches  and  extreme  poverty  equally  unfavourable  to,  ii.  120. 
is  limited  by  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  1 2 1 .  255 . 

Porter,  the  proportion  of  malt  ufed  in  the  brewing  of,  iv,  363 . 

Portugal,  the  cultivation  of  the  qountry  not  advanced  by  its  commerce, 
iii.  135.  The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depreciated  by  prohi- 
biting their  exportation,  271,  Tranflation  of  the  commercial  treaty 
concluded  in  17P3  ynth  England,  325.  A  large  fliare  of  the  Por- 
tugal-gekUent  annually  io  England,  327 .  Motives  that  led  to  the  dif* 
covery  of  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  547 , 
Loft  Its  manufa&ur^s  by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  qolonies,  432. 

Pofi-office,  a  mercantile  project  well  calculated  for  being  managed  by 
a  government,  iv.  243'. 

Potatoeci  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  ii.  249.  Culture,  and 
great  produce  of,  2^Q.  The  difficulty  of  preferving  them  the  great 
obftacle  to  cultivatmg  theip  for  general  diet,  251. 
poverty  fometimes  urges  nations  to  inhuman  cuftoma,  ii.  2.  Is  no 
qbeck  to  thip  prpduf^ion  of  children,  119.  But  very  unfavounble 
to  raifingthemi  I2Q. 

K  K  3  Poultry t 
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Poultry^  the  caufe  of  their  cheapnefs,  ii.  ^^%,  Is  s  more  important 
article  of  rural  economy  in  Fraqqetban  in  England,  353. 

Pragmaiu  fand^ion  in  France,  the  obje^  of,  it,  2%o^  Is  foHoirriby 
the  concordat,  ibid. 

Prefermentif  ecclefiaftical,  themeansby  which  a  national  dergy  ought 
to  be  managed  by  the  civil  mag^ilrate,  iv.  9io«  iVltentions  in  the 
mode  of  ele6ting  to  thein^  2|2,  aao. 

Pre/bytertan  churcn  goverqnkent,  the  nature  of,  defcrihed,  vt.  229. 
Chara^er  of  the  <^rgy  of,  23Q,  2^6. 

Priceti  real  and  nominaJ^  of  Qommodities  diftinguifhed.,  ii.  49.  Money 
■  price  of  grooda  explained,  ^o.  Rent  for  lan|4  enters  into  the  price  of 
the  greater  part  of  all  conimodities,  75.  The  con^ponent  parts  of 
the  prices  of  goods  ei^plained,  ibid.  l|atural  and  mai4e(  prices  dif- 
dnguifhed,  and  hqw  governed,  89 .  132.  Though  raifed  at  £rfl  by  ao 
increafe  of  demand,  are  always  reduced  by  i^  in  the  refult,  iy.  134. 

Primogeniture,  origin  and  motive  of  the  law  of  fuccelfion  by,  under 
the  feudal  goverpnaent,  iii.  8:^,  Ic^  contrary  to  the  real  in^reib  of 
families,  84. 

Princes f  why  not  well  calculated  ^  manage  mercantile  projeds  for 
the  fake  of  a  revenue,  iv.  244. 

ProSgtiUtyf  the  natural  tendency  of„  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
public,  iii.  13.  Prodigal  men  enemies  to  their  country,  18. 

Produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  four^e  of  aU  revenue,  iiL  4.  The 
value  of,  how  to  be  in(:reared,  22. 

Profejfon  in  uniyerf^ties,  ^ircumftances  Mfhiqh  ^eteroiine  their  oerit, 
iv.  231. 

Profit f  the  various  arti^es  of  gain  that  pafs  iipder  the  coQioon  idea 
of,  ii.  8o.    An  average  rate  of^  in  all  countries,  8^.    Averages  of, 

•  extremely  difficult  to  afpertain,  134.  Intere^  of  money  the  beft 
ftandard  of,  13J;.  The  diminution  oi,  a  natural  confequenceof  pro* 
fperity,  139.  Clear  and  grofs  profit,  diftinguiAiedy  146.  The 
nature  of  tn^  higheft  ordinary  rate  pf,  defined,  147.  Double  to* 
tereft,  deemed  in  Great  Britain  a  reafonable  npercantile  pfofiti  148. 
In  thriving  countries,  low  pro^t  may  compenfate  the  high  wages  of 
labour,  149.  The  operation  of  high  profits  and  high  w^^^  com- 
pared, ibid.  Compenfates  inconveniences  and  dilgra^,  ^54.  Of 
nock,  how  afie6^ed,  170.  Large  profits  muft  be  made  from  fmali 
capitals,  172.  Why  goods  are  cheaper  in  the  metropolis  tbao  k 
country  villages,  173.  Great  fortunes  more  frequently  ma(k  by 
trade  in  large  towns  than  in  fmall  ones^  174.  Is  na<(uraUy  low  in 
rich,  and  high  in  poor  countries,  396. 

■  how  that  of  the  different  cla^Tes  of  traders  is  nofed,  iii.  fo.  Pn« 
vate,  the  fole  motive  of  employing  capitals  in  any  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs,  70.    When  raifed  by  monopo^es,  encourage  Injury,  437. 

Proje&s,  unfuccefsfut,  in  arts^  injurious  to  a  country,  iii.  19. 

Property^  paffions  which  prompt  mapkind  to  the  inyafion  of*  i^«  75* 
Civil  government  neceffary  ror  the  prQdu6tion  pf^  ite/.  WcaWn 
fource  of  au  thQrity,^^ .  7g. 

;  fruvifofi 
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ProvSRont%  how  far  the  variations  in  the  price  of/  ^ffeft  labour  and  in* 
duftry,  ii.  1 12.  126.  X30.  Whether  cheaper  in  the  metropolis^  or 
in  country^ villages^  173.  The  prices  of,  better  regulated  by  com* 
petition  than  by  law,  222.  A  rife  in  the  prices  of^  muft  be  iini* 
form,  to  (hew  that  it  proceeds  fronM  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
filver,  379. 

Provtforsy  obje^  of  the  ftatute  of»  in  Engknd,  iv.  220. 

Priiffiay  mode  of  afTeffing  the  land-tax  there,  iv.  270. 

Public  works  and  inftitutions,  hdw  to  be  maintained,  iv.  92  •  Equity 
of  tolls  for  paiTage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  95.  Why  go- 
vernment ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikes,  99* 
Nor  of  other  public  works,  105. 

Purvey ance^  a  fervice  ftill  exa^ed  m  mod  parts  of  Europe,  iiu  96. 


Q 

Quakers  of  Pennfylvania,  inference  from  their  refolution  to  emancif 

pate  all  their  negro  flaves,  iii.  83* 
Quefinut  M.,  view  of  his  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomyt 

iv.  19.     His  do^rine  generally  fubfcribed  to,  29* 
Quitot  x>opttloufnefs  of  that  city,  iii.  363. 


R 

Reformation,  rapid  progrefs  of  the  doSrines  of,  in  Germany,  iv.  222 « 
In  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  '223.  In  England  and  Scotland, 
224.*     Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniftic  fe6ks,  225. 

Regulated  companies.     See  Companies. 

Religion,  the  objed  of  inilrudion  in,  iv.  192.  Advantage  the  teachers 
of  a  new  religion  enjoy  over  thofe  of  one  that  is  eliablifhed,  103 . 
Origin  of  perfecution  for  heretical  opinions*  194.  How  the  aeaf  of 
the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  kept  alive,  195. 
Utility  of  ecclefiaftical  eftabli(hments,  198 «  How  united  with  the 
civil  power,  199. 

Rentf  referved,  ought  not  to  confift  of  money,  ii,  50.  But  of  com» 
51,  Of  land,  conftitutes  a  third  part  of  the  price  of  mod  kinds  of 
goods,  ii.  75.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  and  how  regu- 
kted,  82.  Makes  the  firft  deduction  from  the  produce  of  labour 
employed  upon  land,  98.  The  terms  of,  how  adjuiled  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  ^23.  Is  foqietimes  demanded  for  what  is  al- 
together incapable  of  human  improvement,  224*  Is  paid  for,  and 
produced  by,  land  in  almoft  all  utuations,  227.  The  general  pro- 
portion paid  for  coal  mines,  262.  And  metal  mines,  264.  Mines 
of  precious  ftones  frequently  yield  no  rent,  270.  How  paid  in  an- 
cient times,  284.  Is  raifed^  either  dire6lly  or  indire^Uy,  by  every 
improvement  in  the  circumftances  of  fociety,  392*  Grofs  and 
neat  rent  diftinguiihed,  424. 

X  K  4  Reni^ 
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Refit f  how  raifed  and  peid  nader  feudal  gOTenmieiit,  iii.  8.  Frefent 
averaj^e  proportion  of,  compared  witli  the  produce  of  the  land,  ihicL 

■■  ot  houfes  diiiinguifhed  into  two  parts,  iv.  280.  QifFerence  be- 
tween rent  of  houfes^  and  rent  of  land,  284.  Rent  of  a  bonfe  the 
beft  eftimate  of  a  tenant's  ohrcumftancesy  285  • 

Retainers,  under  the  feudal  fyflem  of  goyemment^  defcribed»  iii.  119. 
How  the  connexion  between  them  and  their  lords  was  broken,  125. 

Revenue^  the  original  fources  of,  pointed  out,  ii.  7S.  Of  a  country) 
of  what  it  cbniifts,  424.  The  neat  revenue  of  a  fociety  dimi- 
nifhed  by  fupporting  a  circulating  ftock  of  money,  428.  Monej 
no  part  of  revenue,  429.  Is  not  to  be  computed  in  money,  but  in 
what  money  will  purchafe,43i. 

■  how  produced,  and  how  appropriated,  in  the  firft  inftaoce, 

iii.  4*  Produce  of  land,  f3f//.  Produce  of  manufa6bure8, 5.  MuH 
always  replace  capital,  ibid*  The  proportion  between  revenue  and 
capiul,  rej^lates  the  proportion  between  idlenefs  and  induftry,  12. 
Both  the  iavings  and  the  ipendings  of,  annually  confumed,  i^.  Of 
every  (bciety^  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  pro* 
duce  of  its  induftry,  181.  Of  the  cuiloms,  xncreafed  by  draw- 
backs, 259; 

why  govemmentought  nottotakethe  management  of  tumpikes. 


to  derive  a  revenue  from  them,  iv.  99.  Public  works  of  a  local  na 
ture,  always  better  maintained  by  provincial  revenues,  than  by  the 
general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  105.  The  abufes  in  provincial  reve- 
nues trifling,  when  compared  with  thofe  in  the  revenue  of  a  great  em- 
pire, 106.  The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  church,  the  fmaDer 
muft  be  that  of  the  ftate,  234.  The  revemie  of  the  ^ate  ought  to  be 
raifed  proportionably  from  the  whole  fociety,  238.  Local  expences 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  revenue,  239.  Inquiry  into  tlie 
fources  of  public  revenue^  241 .  Of  the  republic  of  Hamburgh,  242. 
246.  Whether  the  government  of  Britain  could  undertake  tbe  ma- 
nagement of  the  bank,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  243 .  The  poft- 
office  a  mercantile  projeft  well  calculated  for  being  managed  by  go- 
vernment. Ibid,  Pnnces  not  well  qualified  to  improve  their  fortuoei 
by  trade,  244.  The  Englifli  Eaft  India  company  good  traders  be- 
fore they  became  fovereigns,  but  each  chara6ker  now  fpoils  the  other, 

245.  Expedient  of  the  government  of  Pennfylvania  to  raife  moneyt 

246.  Rent  of  land  the  moft  permanent  fund,  248.  Feudal  reve- 
nues, 249.  Great  Britain,  250.  Revenue  from  land  proportioned, 
not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce,  252.  Reafons  for  lelliog  the 
crown  lands,  253.  An  improved  land-tax  fuggefted,  264.  The 
nature  and  effeft  of  tythes  explained,  274.  Why  a  revenue  cannot 
be  raifed  in  kind,  278.  When  raifed  in  money,  how  aftededby 
different  modes  of  valuation,  ibid,  A  proportionable  tax  on  boufesi 
the  beft  fource  of  revenue,  285.      Remedies  for  the  diminution  of, 

-  according  to  their  caufes,  3^4;  Bad  efteds  of  farming  out  public 
revenues,  386.  The  different  fources  of  revenue  in  France,  389. 
How  expended,  in  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  394,  . 

Rice 9  a  very  produdive  article  of  cultivation^  iL  348»    Requires  a  foil 

unfit 
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.  nnfit  for  rdifing  any  other  kind  of  food^  ^49.  Rice  countries  more 
populous  than  com  countries^  321 . 

Riches,  the  chief  enjoyment  of*  confifts  in  the  parade  of^  ii.  269, 

Mj/lf  inilances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay  to  it>  ii*  165. 

Jioadsf  goody  the  public  advantages  of,  ii.  229. 

iiow  to  be  made  and  maintamed,  iv»  94.      The  maintenance 
of,  why  improper  to  be  tnifted  to  private  intereft>  97.     General 

'    ilate  of/ in  France,  X02..    In  China,  103. 

Romimst  why  copper  became  the  ftandard  of  value  among  them,  ii.  57. 
The  extravagant  prices  paid  by  them  for  certain  luxuries  for  the 
table,  accounted  for,  341 .  The  value  of  fdver  higher  among  them 
than  at  the  prefent  time.  Ibid, 

■  ■  ■  the  republic  of,  founded  on  a  divifion  of  land  among  the 
citizens,  iii,  344.  The  agrarian  law  only  executed  upon  one  or  two 
occafions,  345.  How  the  citizens  who  had  no  land^  fubfifted,  ibid, 
Di{lin£iion  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  346.  The 
improvement  of  the  former  flower  than  that  of  the  latter^  361. 
Origin  of  the  focial  war,  452.  The  republic  ruined  by  extending 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi* 

-    tants  of  Italy,  456. 

when  contributions  were  firft  raifed  to  maintain  thofe  who  went 


to  the  wars,  iv.  49.  Soldiers  not  a  diftind  profeilion  there,  53.  Im- 
provement of  the  Roman  armies  by  difcipline,  63 .  How  that  diJcipline 
was  loft,  64.  The  fall  of  the  Weltem  empire,  how  eflFeded,  66,  Re- 
marks on  the  education  of  the  ancient  Romans,  172.  Their  morals 
fuperior  to  thofeof  the  Greeks,  173.  Stateoflawsandformsof  juftice, 
176,  The  martial  f^irit  of  the  people,  how  fupported,  188.  Great 
redu£iions  of  the  coin  pra£tifedby,  at  particular  exigencies,  436. 

RomCf  modem,  how  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  or,  is  kept  alive^ 
iv.  195.  The  clergy  of,  one  great  fpiritual  army  difperfed  in  differ- 
ent quarters  over  Europe,  213.  Their  power  during  the  feudal 
monkifli  ages  fimilar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons,  214.  Their 
pow^r  how  reduced,  218. 

iJotftfif,  why  a  town  of  great  trade, 'iii.  10. 

Ruddimanf  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  ancient  price  of  wheat 
in  Scotknd,  ii.  287. 

Ri^a  was  civilized  under  Peter  I.  by  a  ftanding  army>  iv.  6S. 


Sailorsf  why  no  fenfible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  great  numbers  dif- 

banded  at  the  clofe  of  a  war,  iii.  204. 
Saitt  account  of  foreign  fait  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scots  fait 

delivered  duty  free,  for  the  fifhery,  iii.  Append,     Is  an  objeift  of 

heavy  taxation  every  where,  iv.  337.     The  coUeAion  of  the  duty 

on,  expenfive,  376. 
Sardinia^  the  land-tax  how  affefled  there,  iv.  272, 

.        .  Saxoti 
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Saxon  lords»  their  anthority  and  jurifdidion  as  great  before  the  eos* 
queft  as  thofe  of  the  Normans  were  afterward,  iii.  I22. 

Schools y  parochial,  obfervations  on,  ir.  187. 

Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthuliafm  and  fi^r- 
ftitioD,  iv«  206. 

Scifh,  his  Spanifh  militia,  rendered  fuperior  to  the  Carthaginian  mi- 
utia  by  difcipline  and  fenrice,  iv.  63. 

Scotlandt  compared  with  England,  as  to  the  prices  of  labour  and 
provifions,  ii.  114.  Remarks  on  the  population  of  the  Highlandsy 
120.  The  market  rate  of  intereft,  higher  than  the  legal  rate,  1 37 . 
The  fituation  of  cottagers  there,  defcnbed,  179.  Apprenticeihips 
and4X>rporations,  187.  The  common  people  of,  why  neither  10 
ftrong  nor  fo  handfome  as  the  fame  clafs  in  England,  251.  Caufe 
of  the  frequent  emigrations  from,  297.  Progrefs  of  agriculture 
there  before  the  union  with  England|  346.  Prefent  obftrudtionsto 
better  hufbandry,  348.  The  price  of  wool  reduced  by  the  uoioo^ 
369.    Operation  of  the  feveral  banking  companies  eilabuflied  therei 

442.  Amount  of  the  circulating  money  there  before  the  unioo, 

443.  Amount  of  the  prefent  circulating  cafh,444.  Courfeof 
dealings  in  the  Scots  bank,  $btd.  Difficulties  occafioned  by  thefe 
banks  ifluing  too  much  paper,  45 2  •  NecefFary  caution  for  fome 
timeobferved  by  the  banks  in  giving  credit  to  their  cuftomers,  with 
the  good  effects  of  it,  456.  The  fctieme  of  drawing  and  redrawing 
adopted  by  traders,  463.  Its  pernicious  tendency  explained,  465. 
Hiftory  of  the  Avr  banK,  471.  Mr.  Law's  fcheme  to  improve  the 
country,  478.  The  prices  of  foods  in,  not  altered  by  paper  cur- 
rency, 490.     Effe£l  of  the  optional  claufesin  their  notes,  492. 

■  caufe  of  the  fpeedy.  eftablifhment  of  the  reformation  there, 

iv.  224.      The  diforders  attending  popular  ele£Hons  of  the  clergy 

there,  occafion  the  right  of  patronage  to  be  eftabliihed,  22S, 

Amount  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy,  235. 
Sea  fervice  and  military  fervice  by  land  compared,  ii.  167, 
Se8s  in  religion,  the  more  numerous,  the  better  for  fociety,  iv.  aco. 

Why  th^  generally  profefs  the  auftere  fyftem  of  morality,  204* 
Self 'love  the  governing  principle  in  the  intercourfe  of  human  focietf} 

ii  21. 
SfrvantSi  menial,  diftinguiihed  from  hirfd  workmen,  iii,  i.     The 

various  order  of  men,  who  rank  in  the  former  dafs,  in  reference  to 

their  labours,  3. 

^.  their  labour  unprodu^ive,  iv.  22 • 

SeitlemenU  of  the  poor,  brief  review  of  the  Engli(h  laws  relating  to, 

ii.  212*    The  removals  of  the  poor,  a  violation  of  natural  liberty, 

239. 
^■1  the  law  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  iii.  20jf . 

Sheept  frequently  killed  b  Spain,  for  the  fake  of  the  fieece  and  the 
"  tallow,  ii.  361. 

r-<"-feverelaw8  againft  the  exportation  of  them  and  their  wool,  iii4  494* 
Shepherdsy  war  how  fupportcd  by  a  nation  of,  iv.  45.      Inequality  of 

fortune  among,  the  fource  of  great  authority,  77*       wCel  and 

faoiily 
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'  family  highly  honoured  in  nations  of  fliepherds,  78.  Inequalxty  of 
fortune  fird  bec^an  to  take  place  in  the  age  of  (hepherdsy  79*  And 
introduced  civil  government^  80. 

Sbetlandj  how  rents  areeftimated  and  paid  there^  ii.  224. 

Silk  manufa6lure,  how  transferred  from  Lucca  to  Venrcey  iii.  1 1 3. 

Silver  J  the  firft  ftandard  coinage  of  the  northern  fubverters  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  ii.  58.  Its  proportional  value  to  gold  regulated  by 
law,  59.  Is  the  meafure  of  the  value  of  gold,  60.  Mint  price  of 
filverin  E^ngland,  6^,  Inquiry  into  the  difference  between  the 
mint  and  market  prices  of  bullion,  64.  How  to  preferve  the  filver 
poin  from  being  melted  down  for  profit,  66,  The  mines  of,  in  Eu« 
rope,  why  generally  abandoned,  263.  Evidences  of  the  fmall  profit 
they  yield  to  proprietors  in  Peru,  264.  Qualities  for  which  this 
metal  is  valued,  269.  The  mod  abundant  mines  of,  would  add 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  271.  But  the  increafe  in  the 
quantity  of,  would  depreciate  its  own  value,  275/    Circumfbmcet 

•  that  might  countera6^  this  effeft,  ibid.  Hiftoncal  view  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  value  of,  during  the  four  lafl  centuries,  276.    Remarks 

'  on  its  rife  in  value  compared  with  corn,  282.  Circumftances  that 
have  mifled  writers  in  reviewing  the  value  of  filver,  284.  Com  the 
bell  ftandard  for  judging  of  the  real  value  of  filver,  293 .  The  price 
of,  how  affeded  by  the  increafe  of  quantity,  294.  The  value  of, 
funk  by  the  difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  300.  When  the  re« 
du6kion  of  its  value  from  this  caufe  appears  to  have  been  completed^ 

•  501 .  Tax  paid  from  the  Peruvian  mines  to  the  King  of  Spain,  314* 
The  value  of  filver  kept  up  by  an  extenfion  of  the  market,  315.  Is 
the  mod  profitable  commodity  that  can  be  fent  to  China,  323.  The 
vdlue  of,  how  proportioned  to  that  of  gold,  before  and  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  3  30.  The  quantity  commonly 
ill  the  market  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold,  probably  greater  than 
their  relative  valued mdicate,  332.  The  value  of,  probably  rifing, 
and  why,  336.  The  opinion  of  a  depreciation  of  its  value,  not 
well  founded,  38Q. 

th^  real  value  of,  degraded  by  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  <^ 


com,  iii.  268. 

'Sinking,  fui^d  in  the  Briti(h  finances,  explained,  iv.  410.  Is  inadequate 
to  the  difgharge  of  former  debts,  and  almoil  wholly  applied  to  other 
purpof<^,  4^8.     Motives  to  the  mifapplication  of  it,  419. 

Slaves  t  the  labour  of,  dearer  to  the  mailers  than  that  of  freemen,  ii.  12  2. 

<»  —  under  feudal  lords,  circumilances  of  their  fituation,  iii.  87. 
Countries  where  this  order  of  men  ftill  remains,  88.  Why  the  fcr- 
vice  of  fkves  is  preferred  to  that  of  free  men,  89.  Their  labour 
"^hy  unprofitable,  90*  Caufes  of  the  abolifhing  of  fiavery  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe,  91.  Receive  more  protefiion  from 
the  magiftrate  in  an  arbitrary  government,  than  in  one  that  is 
free,  395. 

•— — why  employed  m  inanufaflures  by  the  ancient  Grecians,  iv.  36. 
Why  no  improvements  are  to  be  expeded  from  them,  37. 

Stfttiggmff  a  tem^tiQ^  butgeoerally  a  ruinous  employment,  ii.  170. 

Smuggling 
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SmuggUtig  cncoumgcd  by  higrh  duties,  iv*  350.    Remedies  agaifliSy 

354.    The  crime  of«  morally  confidmd,  378. ' 
Society y  human,  the  firft  principles  of^  ii.  2l« 
Soldiers f  remarks  on  theur  motives  for  engaging  in  the  military  line, 

iL  167.  Comparifon  between  the  land  and  fea  ier?ice,  ibid. 
■    ■■■  I  ■  why  no  fenfible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  difbanding  of  great 

numbers  after  a  war  is  over,  iii.  204* 

reafon  of  their ^firft  ferving  for  pay,  iv.  50.    How  they  be- 


came a  diftin^  clafs'of  the  people,  ^^*     How  diftingui(hed  from 
the  militia,  56.    Alteration  |n  their  exercife  produced  by  the  in- 
vention of  fire-arms,  57. 
South  Sea  company,  amazing  capital  once  enjoyed  by,  iv.  124*  Mer- 
cantile and  ftock- jobbing  proje6b  of,  1 28.    Affiento  contrad^  1 29. 
Whale  fifhery,  ibid.    The  capital  of,  turned  into  annuity  ftock, 
130.  407. 
Sovereign  and  trader,  inconfiftent  chara&ers,  iv.  245. 
Sovereign^  three  duties  only,  neceffary  for  him  to  attend  to^  for  fup- 
porting  a  fyiiem  of  natural  liberty,  iv.  42.     How  he  is  to  proted 
.  the  fociety  from  external  violence,  44.  70.     And  the  members  of 
it,  from  the  injuilice  and  oppreffion  of  each  other,  72.    And  to 
maintain  public  works  and  inflitutions,  92. 
Spain,  one  of  the  pooreft  countries  in  Europe,  notwithftanding  its 

rich  mines,  ii.  377. 
«-f— -^  its  commerce  has  produced  no  confiderable  manufa^ures  for 
diftant  fale,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remains  uncultivated, 
iii.  135.  Spanifh  mode  ofettimatingtheirAmericandifcoveries,  140. 
The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depreciated  by  laying  a  tax  on 
the  exportation  of  them,  27 1 .  Agriculture  and  manufa6tures  there, 
difcouraged  by  the  redundancy  of  gold  and  filver,  272.    Natural 
confequences  that  would  refult  from  taking  away  this  tax,  2^$• 
The  real  and  pretended  motives  of  the  Court  of  Caftile  for  taking 
poITeifion  of  the  countries  difcovered  by  Columbus,  352.    The  tax 
on  gold  and  filver,  how  reduced,  353.     Gold,  the  objed  of  all  the 
enterprifes  to  the  New  World,  354;  The  colonies  of,  lefs  populous 
than  thole  of  any  other  European  nation,  363.    AiTerted  an  ex- 
chiiive  claim  to  all  America,  until  the  mifcarriage  of  their  invincible 
armada,  366*    Policy  of  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  377.    The 
American  eflablifhments  of,  effedied  by  private  ^venturers>  who 
received  little  beyond  permiifion  from  the  government,  398.    Loft 
its  manufadiures  by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  432.    The 
alcavala  tax  there  explained^  381.    The  ruin  of  the  Spanifh  manu- 
fadures  attributed  to  it,  382. 
Speculation^  a  diflind  employment  in  improved  fociety,  ii.  16.  Specu- 
lative merchants  defcnbed^  175. 
Stdge^  f^]\>&c  performers  on,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their 

profeiBon,  ii.  163. 
— — :  the  political  ufe  of  dramatic  reprefentations,  iy.  206. 
^/jiif^  duties  in  England  and  Holland,  remarks  on,  iv.  316.  321* 
^/^^/-bow  tenants  in  Scotland,  what,  iit  92. 

StoAt 
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Stocly  the  profits  raifed  on,  in  manufaftores,  explained,  11,  7a.  In 
trade,  an  increafe  of,  raifes  wages,  and  diminifhes  profit,  133. 
Muft  be  larger  in  a  great  town  than  in  a  country  village,  136.  Na- 
tural confequences  of  a  deficiency  of  ftock  in  new  colonies,  140; 
The  profits  on,  little  affeded  by  the  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  learning 
&  trade,  156.  But  by  the  riik,  or  difa^reeablenefs  of  the  bufinefs, 
170.  Stock  employed  for  profit,  fets  into  motion  the  greater  part 
of  ufeful  labour,  396.  No  accumulation  of,  necefiary  in  the  rude 
ftateof  fociety,-407.  The  accumulation  of,  neceifary  to  the  divi- 
lion  of  labour,  408.  Stock  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts,  41 1  *  The 
general  ftock  of  a  country  or  fociety,  explained,  414.  Houfes,  ibid. 
Improved  land,  416.  Perfonal  abiUties,  417.  Money  and  provi- 
fiom^  ibid.  Raw  materials  and  manufadured  goods,  418.  Stock 
of  individuals,  how  employed,  42 1 .  Is  frequently  buried  or  con- 

'  cealed,  in  arbitrary  countries,  422. 
—» the  profits  on,  decreafe,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  increafes* 
ill.  9.  On  what  principles  ftock  is  lent  andborowed  at  intereft,  33, 
That  of  every  fociety  divided  amon?  different  employments,  in  the 
proportion  moftagreeable  to  the  pumic  intereft,  by  the  private  views 
of  individuals,  466*  The  natural  diftribution  of,  deranged  br 
monopolizing  fyftems,  468*  Every  derangement  of,  injurious  to 
the  fociety,  470. 

-—  mercantile,  is  barren  and  unprodudive,  according  to  the  French 
agricultural  fyftem  of  political  economy,  iv.  8.  How  far  the  re- 
venue from,  is  an  objcft  of  taxation,  292.  A  tax  on,  intended 
under  the  land  tax,  296. 

Stockings^  why  cheaply  manuTaAured  in  Scotland,  ii.  i8i.  When  firft 
introduced  into  England,  389. 

Stone  quarries,  their  value  depends  on  fituation,  ii.  254.  274. 

^/0i2/?x,  precious,  of  no  ufe  but  for  ornament,  and  how  the  price  of,  is 
regulated,  ii.  270.  The  moft  abundant  mines  of,  would  add  little 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  271. 

Subordination^  how  introduced  into  fociety,  iv.  74.  Perfonal  quali- 
fications,  i3i(/.  Age  and  fortune,  75.  Birth,  77.  Birth  and  for- 
tune two  great  fources  of  perfonal  diftindion,  78. 

Subfidy^oXA^  in  the  Englifti  cuftoms,  the  drawbacks  upon,  iii.  253. 
Origin  and  import  of  the  term,  iv.  347 . 

Sugart  a  very  profitable  article  of  cultivation,  ii.  243 .  iii.  89, 

Drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of,  from  En^and,  ui.  2  C4. 

Might  be  cultivated  by  the  drill  plough,  inftead  of  all  hand-labouri 
by  Oaves,  394. 

"  a  proper  fubjed  for  taxation,  as  an  article  fold  at  a  monopoly 

price,  iv.  370.  ' 

Sumptuary  laws  fuperfluous  reftraints  on  the  common  people,  iii.  27. 

Surinam^  prefent  ftate  of  the  Dutch  colony  there,  iii.  367. 

Switzerland^  eftablifhment  of  the  reformation  in  Berne  and  ZuricK 
iv.  223.  The  clergy  there  zealous  and  induftrious,  236.  Taxes 
lipw  paid  there,  2999315.  ^     .  -  ^    ^ 

Taine^ 
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T. 

TatUet  in  France,  the  nature  of  that  txx,  and  it«  opemtiooy  explatne<l« 
iii.  96.  vr.  503* 

TaUttUy  natural,  not  fo  various  in  different  inen  as  is  fuppofed,  ii.  33. 

Tartars^  their  manner  of  conduding  war,  iv«  45*     Their  invafioot 
dreadful,  47, 

Tavemierf  his  account  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  and  Vifia- 
pour,  ii.  270. 

Taxe^f  the  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  goyemment,  iii.  10 z. 

■  the  fources  from  whence  they  muft  arife,  iv.  tg$.  Unequal 
taxes,  256.  Ought  to  be  clear  and  cerUun^  i^J.  Ought  to  be 
levied  at  the  times  mod  convenient  for  payment,  257.  Ought  to 
take  as  httle  as  poifible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  more 
than  is  brought  into  the  public  treafury,  iiid,  Howtheyaiaj.be 
made  more  burdenfome  to  the  people  than  beneficial  to  the  fove- 
reign,  ibsJ.  The  land-tax  of  Great  Britain,  259.  JLand-tax  at 
Venice,  263.  Improvements  fuggefted  for  a  land-tax,  264.  Mode 
of  affefiing  the  land-tax  in  Pruffia,  270.  Tythes  a  very  unequal 
tax,  and  a  difcouragement  to  improvement,  274.  Operation  of  tax 
on  houfe-rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  28]  •  A  proportionable  tax 
on  houfes,  the  beft  fouree  of  revenue,  285.  How  tar  the  revenue 
.  from  ftock  is  a  proper  objed  of  taxation,  292.  Whether  intereft  of 
money  is  proper  for  taxation,  294.  How  taxes  are  paid  at  Ham- 
burgh, 298.  In  Switzerland,  299.  Taxes  upon  particular  em- 
ployments, 301.  Poll-taxes^  309.  Taxes,  badges  01  liberty,  f3fV. 
Taxes  upon  the  transfer  of  property,  312.  Stamp  duties,  316. 
On  whom  the  feveral  kinds  of  taxes  principally  fall,  317.  Taxes 
Upon  the  wages  of  labour,  321.  Capitations,  327^  Taxes  upon 
confumable  commodities,  331.  Upon  neceffaries,  333.  Upon 
luxuries,  334.  Principal  neceffaries  taxed,  357.  Abuirdities  in 
taxation,  339.  Different  parts  of  Europe  very  highly  taxed,  340. 
Two  different  methods  of  taxing  connimable  commodities,  341. 
Sir  Matthew  Decker's  fcheme  of  taxation  confidered,  342 .  Excife 
and  cuiloms,  345.  Taxation  fometimes  not  an  inftrument  of  reve- 
nue, but  of  monopoly^  350.  Improvements  of  the  cuftoms  fug- 
gefted, 353.  Taxes  paid  in  the  price  of  a  commodity  little  advert^ 
to,  374.  On  luxuries,  the  good  and  bad  properties  of,  ibid. 
Bad  effedis  of  farming  them  out,  386.  How  the  finances  of  France 
|night  be  reformed,  390.  French  and  Englifli  fyftems  of  taxation 
compared,  391.  New  taxes  always  generate  difcontent,  419.  How 
far  tne  Britifh  fyftem  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  th^  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  empire,  441 .  Such  a  plan  might  fpeedilj 
difcharge  the  national  debt,  44J8. 
TeOf  great  importation  and  confumption  of  that  drug  in  Britain^  ii.  320. 
Teachers  in  univerfities,  tendency  of  endowments  to  diminiih  their  sup- 
plication, iv.  152.    The  jurudiAions  to  which  they  are  fubjjed, 

f  'fitll^ 
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little  calculated  to  quicken  their  diligence,  153.  Are  frequentlf 
obliged  to  gain  prote6tion  by  (ervility,  154.  Defers  in  their  eila* 
blifhments,  156.  Teachers  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
fuperior  tothofe  of  modern  times,  179.  Circumftances  which  draw 
good  ones  to,  or  drain  them  from,  the  univeriities,  231.  Their 
employment  naturally  renders  them  eminent  in  letters,  233. 
T^nureSf  feudal,  general  obfervations  on^  iii.  7.  Defcribed,  82. 
Theology  f  monkim,  the  complexion  of,  iv.  168.  " 

Tint  average  rent  of  the  mines  of,  in. Cornwall,  ii,  264.     Yield  a 

freater  profit  to  the  proprietors  than  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  265. 
Legulations  under  which  tin-mines  are  worked,  266. 

Tobaccoy  the  culture  of,  why  reftrained  in  Europe,  ii.  245 .  Not  fo  pro* 
fitable  an  article  of  cultivation  in  the  Weft  Indies  as  fugar,  246, 

■I,  the  amount  and  courfe  of  the  Britifh  trade  with,  explained, 

iii.  68.  The  whole  duty  upon,  drawn  back  on  exportation,  254. 
Confequences  of  the  exclufive  trade  Britain  enjoys  with  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  this  article,  407. 

ToUst  for  paflage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  the  equity 
of,  (hewn,  iv.  95.  Upon  carriages  of  luxury,  ought  to  be  higher 
than  upon  carnages  01  utility,  96.  The  management  of  turnpikes 
often  an  obje£i  of  juft  complaint,  98*  Why  government  ought 
not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikes,  99.  371. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  origrin  of  thofe  duties,  iv.  346. 

Tontine  in  the  French  finances,  what,  with  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
iv.  413- 

Touhufe,  falary  paid  to  a  counfellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament  of, 

iv.  87.  . 

Towns t  the  places  where  induftry  is  moft  profitably  exerted,  ii.  194. 
The  fpirit  of  combination  prevalent  among  manufacturers,  195. 200. 

m~ — —-according  to  what  circumftances  the  general  cbara6ker  of  the 
inhabitants  as  to  induftry,  is  formed,  iii.  10.  The  reciprocal  nar 
ture  of  the  trade  between  them  and  the  country,  explained,  73* 
Subfift  on  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country,  75.  How  firft 
formed^  77.  Are  continual  fairs,  ibid.  The  original  poverty  and 
fervile  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of,  loo.  Their  early  exemptions  and 
privileges,  how  obtained,  loi.  The  inhabitants  of,  obtained  li- 
berty much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country,  102. 
Origin  of  free  burghs,  i3/V.  Origin  of  corporations,  103.  Why 
allowed  to  form  militia^  107.  How  the  increafe  and  riches  of  com- 
mercial towns  contributed  t^  the  improvement  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  117. 

Tradet  double  intereft  deemed  a  reafonable  mercantile  profit  in,  ii.  14841 

■  four  general  clafTes  of,  equally  neceifary  to,  and  dependent 

on,  each  other,  iii.  46.  Wholefale,  three  different  forts  of,  59. 
The  different  returns  of  home  and  foreign  trade,  61.  The  natuie 
and  operation  of  the  carrying  trade  examined,  64.  The  principles 
of  foreign  trade  examined,  67.  .  The  trade  between  town  and  coun*. 
try  explained,  73.  Original  poverty  and  fervile  ftate  of  the  ijiha- 
bitants  of  towns,  under  feudal  government,  loo.    Exemptions  and 

privileges 
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privOeges  granted  to  them,  loi.  Extenflon  of  commerce  by  rude 
nationg  femng  their  own  raw  produce  for  the  manufaffcures  of  more 
civilized  cottntries^  iii.  Its  falutary  effeds  on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country,  1 19.  Subverted  the  feudal  authority,  125. 
The  independence  of  tradefmen  and  artifans  explained,  127.  The 
capitals  acquired  by»  very  precarious,  until  fome  part  has  been  re- 
alized by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  land,  1 36.  Over* 
trading,  the  caufe  of  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  152. 
The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  not  the  principal  benefit  derived 
from  foreign  trade,  167.  Effed  produced  in  trade  and  manufadures 
by  the  difcovery  of  America,  169.  And  by  the  difcovery  of  a  paf- 
iage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  170.  Error 
otcommercial  writers  ineftimating  national  wealth  by  gold  and  filver, 
172.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  and  effedl  of  reftraints  upon  trade^i73. 
Individuals,  by  purfuing  their  own  intereft,  unknowingly  promote 
that  of  the  public,  181,  Legal  regulations  of  trade,  unfafe,  182. 
Retaliatory  regulations  between  nations,  200.  Meafures  for  laying 
trade  open,  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution  flowly,  207.  Policy 
of  the  reilraints  on  trade  between  France  and  Britain  confidiered,  211. 
No  certain  criterion  to  determine  on  which  fide  the  balance  of  trade 

:  between  two  countries  turns,  212.  Moft  of  the  regulations  of, 
founded  on  a  miftaken  do^rine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  235.  Is 
generally  founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy,  243 .  Drawbacks 
of  duties,  252.  The  dealer  who  employs  his  whole  ftock  m  one 
fingle  branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  workman  who  employs  his  whole  labour  on  a  finale  operation, 
302.  Confequences  ot  drawing  it  from  a  number  of  imall  channels 
into  one  great  channel^  424.  Colony  trade,  and  the  monopoly  of 
that  trade,  diflinguifhed,  429.  The  intereft  of  the  confumer  con- 
ftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  515. 

Tradey  advantages  attending  a  pene^  freedom  of,  to  landed  nations, 
according  to  the  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  economy  in 
France,  iv.  15,  Origin  of  foreign  trade,  16.  Confequences  of 
high  duties  and  prohibitions,  in  landed  nations^  17.  19.  How  trade 
augments  the  revenue  of  a  country,  26.  Nature  of  the  trading  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  thofe  of  the  coun- 
try, 40. 

Trades^  caufe  and  effed  of  the  feparation  of,  ii.  9.    Origin  of,  22. 

Tranfit  duties  explained,  iv.  372. 

Travelling  for  education,  fummary  view  of  theeffedks  of,  iv.  171. 

Treafures^  why  formerly  accumulated  by  princes,  iii.  166. 

Treafure  trove,  the  term  explained,  ii.  422.  Why  an  important 
branch  of  revenue  under  the  ancient  feudal  governments^  iy.  396. 

Turkey  Company,  fhort  hiftorical  view  of,   iv.  1 13. 

Turnpikes.     See  TolU, 

Tythes,  why  an  unequal  tax,  iv.  274.  The  levying  of,  a  great  dif- 
couragement  to  improvements,  275.     The  fixing  a  modus  for,  a 

relief  to  th^  farmeiv  279. 
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yalttff  the  term  defined,  ii.  42. 

yedius  POIU09  his  cruelty  to  his  flaves  checked  by  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Auguftus,  which  could  not  have  been  done  under  the  repub- 
lican form  of  firovernmenty  iii.  396. 

VifMce^  origin  otthe  filk  manufacture  in  that  city,  iii.  113.  Traded 
in  £aft  India  goods  before  the  fea-track  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  difcovered,  347. 

Nature  of  the  land-tax  in  that  republic,  iv.  263. 

yenifouf  the  price  of,  in  Britain^  does  not  coilipenfate  the  expence  of  a 
deer-park,  11.  351. 

Vicefiffia  hsereditatum  among  the  ancient  Romans^  the  nature  of,  ex- 
plained, iv.  312. 

ViUagetf  how  firft  formed,  iii-  77* 

yinenage^  probable  caufe  of  the  wearing  out  of  that  tenure  in  Europe, 
iii.  91. 

Vineyardy  the  molt  profitable  part  of  agriculture,  both  among  the  an* 
cients  and  modems,  ii.  239.  Great  advantages  derived  from  pectt- 
iiarities  of  foil  in,  242 . 

Vmverjitiesj  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  in,  how  far  calculated  to 
promote  their  diligence,  iv.  152.  The  profeffors  at  Oxford  have 
moftly  given  up  teaching,  153.  Thofe  in  France  fubjeft  to  in- 
competent jurildiftions,  155,  The  privileges  of  graduates  impro* 
pcrly  obtained,  ibid.  Abufe  of  Ie6ture(hip8,  156.  The  difcipllne 
of,  feldom  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftudents,  157.  Are, 
in  England,  more  corrupted  than  the  public  fchooh,  159.  Origi- 
nal foundation  of,  160.     How  Latin  became  an  efiential  article  in 

.  academical  education,  161.  How  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  introduced,  162.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  Greek 
philofophy,  163.  Are  now  divided  into  five  branches,  166.  The 
monkim  courfe  of  education  in,  j68.  Have  not  been  very  ready 
to  adopt  improvements,  169.  Are  not  well  calculated  to  prepare 
men  for  the  world,  170.  How  filled  with  good  profeffors,  or 
drained  of  themt  231.  Where  the  worft  and  beft  profeffors  are  ge-» 
nerally  to  be  met  with,  232.     See  Colleges  and  Teachers, 

W 

Wages  of  labour  how  fettled  between  mailer  and  workmen,  ii.  99. 
The  workmen  generally  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their 
eaiployers,  lop.  The.oppofition  of  workmen  outrageous,  and  fel- 
dom fuccefsful,  loi.  Circumftances  which  operate  to  raife  wages, 
103-  The  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the  funds  from  which  they 
ariie,  104.  Why  higher  in  North  America  than  in  England,  ioj;. 
Ai*e  low  in  countries  that  are  ftationary,  107.  Not  oppreffively  low 
in  Great  Britain,  1 1 1 .  A  diftindtion  made  here  between  the  wages 
in  fummer  and  in  winter,  ibid.  If  fufficient  in  dear  years,  they  muft 
be  ample  in  feafons  of  plenty,  1 12.  Different  rates  of,  in  different 
TOt.  IV.  t  L  places. 
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places,  113.  Liberal  wages  encourage  indoftry  and  propagatkxf, 
«  1 2^.  An  advance  of,  necefTarily  raiies  the  prices  of  many'  c9inmo»> 
dities,  152.  An  average  of,  not  eafrfy  alcertainedi  134.  Thie 
operation  of  high  wages  and  high  profits  compared,  149.  Caiifes 
oi  the  variation  of,  in  different  employments,  152.  Are  geocrally 
higher  in  new  than  in  old  trades,  176.  210.  Legal  reguktioni 
of,  deflrby  induftry  and  ingenuity,  ^20. 
Wages i  natural  effe6k  of  a  dire6^  tax  upon^  iv.  322. 
WalpoUj  Sir  Robert,  his  excife  fcheme  defended,  iv.  358, 
Wants  of  mankind,  how  fupplied  through  the  operation  of  labour, 
ii*  33.  How  extended  in  proportion  to  their  fupply,ii.  256.  TLe 
far  greater  part  of  them  fupplied  from  the  produce  of  o.ther  men'i 
labour,  i.07. 
Wars^  foreign,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of,  in  the  prefent  cen- 
tury ^  have  little  dependence  on  the  quantity  pf  gqld  and  filver  in  a 
nation,  iii.  159. 
—  How  fupported  by  a  nation  of  hunters,  iv.  44.  By  a  nation  of 
fhepherds,  45.  By  a  nation  of  hun>andp[\en,  47.  Men  of  oiilitary 
age,  whtit  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  fociety,  48.  Feudal 
wars,  how  fupported,  49 .  Caufes  which  in  the  advanced  ilate  of 
fociety  rendered  it  impoffible  for  thofe  who  took  the  field,  to  main- 
taiai  themfelves,  50.  How  the  art  of  war  became  a  diftin6k  profef- 
iion,  53.  Diflin£lion  between  the  militia  and  regular  forces,  56. 
Alteration  in  the  art  of  war  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
57.  70.  Importance  of  difcipline,  59.  Macedonian  army,  61.  Car- 
thaginian army,  62.,  Roman  army,  63.  Feudal  armies,  66.  A 
well-regulated  ftanding  army,  the  only  defence  of  a  civilized  coun- 
try, and  the  only  means  for  fpeedily  civilizing  a  barbarous  country^ 
68.  The  want  of  parfimony  during  peace,  impofes  on  ftatesthe 
neceffity  of  contra6iing  debts  to  carry  on  war,  399. 416.  Why  war 
is  agreeable  to  thofe  who  live  fecure  from  the  immediate  calamities 
of  it,  417.  Advantages  for  raifing  the  fuppliea  for,  within  the  year, 

427- 
Watch  movements,  great  redu£^ion  in  t^e  prices  of>  owing  to  ise- 

chanical  improvements,  ii.  385. 
Wealth  and  money,  fynonimous  terms,  in  popular  language,  iii.  139* 

172.    Spanifh  and  Tartarian  eftimate  of,  compared,  140. 

"   '  ■    The  great  authority  conferred  by  the  pofiefiion  of,  iv.  75 
Weavers^  the  profits  of,  why  neceffarily  greater  than  thofe  of  fpinners^ 

"•  77-  .  _  .    . 

Weft  Indies^  difcovered  by  Columbus,  iii.  349.  ,  How  they  obtained 

this  name,  ibid.     The  original  native  produftions  of,  350.    The 

thirft  of  gold  the  objedit  of  all  the  Spanifli  enterprifes  there,  354* 

And  of  thofe  of  every  other  European  nation,  3  j;7.    The  remote* 

hefs  of,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  colonies  there,  362.  The 

fugar  colonies  of  France  better  governed  than  thofe  of  Britain,  394. 

Wheat.     See  Corn, 

trindoiotax  in  Britain,  how  rated,  iy.  290.  Tends  to  reduce  boufe- 
rent,  292. 
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H^mdfar  mar^t,  chronological  table  of  the  prices  of  corn  at>  !!•  405. 

Wine,  the  cheapnefs  of^  would  be  a  caufe  of  fobriety,  lii.  242.  Tl\p 
carrying  trade  in^  encouiaged  by  Englifli  ftatutesy  255. 

Wood^  the  price  of,  rifes  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  ctdtivated|^ 
ii.259.  Th^  growth  of  youiig  trees  prevented  by  cattle^  260.  When 
the  planting  of  trees  becomes  a  profitable  employment,  ilnd. 

^ooly  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  diftant 
market,  ii.  360*  The  pripe  of,  in  England,  has  fallen  confiderably 
iince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  363.  Caufes  of  this  diminution  \s\, 
price,  364.  The  price  of,  confiderably  reduced  in  Scotland,  by  the 
union  with  England,  369.  , 

• — —  Severity  of  the  laws  againft  the  exportation  of,  iii.  495.  Re« 
ilraints  upon  the  inland  commerce  of,  497.  Reftraints  upon  the 
coailing  trade  of,  498  •  Pleas  on  which  thefe  reftraints  are  founded, 
499.  The  price  of  wool  deprefied  by  thefe  regulations,  500.  The 
exportation  of,  ought  to  be  allowed,  fubjed  to  a  duty,  504. 

Woollen  cloth,  the  prefent  priced  of,  compared  with  thofe  at  the  clofe 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  ii.  386.  Three  mechanical  improvements 
Introduced  in  the  manufadlure  of,  3(9. 
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Strahan  aaci  preflrm, 
ipor^ters-Stieet,  Loudon. 
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